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PSYCHOLOGY OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 
By Major G. C. Tuorpe, U. S. M. C. 





It is not proposed, herein, to offer an exhaustive criticism of a 
service that has won approval in every quarter of the globe. On 
the other hand it is always well enough to cast about and see that 
the house is in order. Analysis is not ultimately antagonistic to 
synthesis. Criticism is always helpful: if wholesome it reveals 
defects for correction; if weak it discloses the strength of the 
criticised. 

Such analysis and criticism as are offered will proceed from a 
psychological point of view. 

A word as to psychology before proceeding to its application. 
Its principles, like nature’s laws in general, are as old as truth but 
their systematization as a science is modern. Practical application 
of this science is rapidly gaining in recognition through the influ- 
ence of the younger generation of employees recruited from the 
classically educated to non-classical pursuits. It has application 
in every enterprise involving the human equation. Some men have 
a natural understanding in this direction and we say that they are 
“good judges of character” or that they “know men.” Others 
have almost no natural aptitude of the kind ; often they have great 
abilities in other directions but fail as administrators because they 
cannot “handle men.” The study of psychology would show the 
former the theories of the science they partially apply and, by 
delineating mental processes, teach broader application. For\the 
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latter class the study would fill a void and complement abilities for 
well-rounded achievement. 

The essential idea for application here is that of mental action 
and re-action. 

With apologies for this digression in explanation of the point 
of view, we may proceed with the analysis. 

The first premise is that the objective of the navy is efficiency. 

The next premise is that efficiency is accomplishment with 
minimum expenditure. 

From these premises may we deduce that the personnel of the 
navy completely accomplishes its purpose ? 

The second premise raises the question of waste. 

During the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1913, there were 3544 
desertions from the navy and marine corps and 1621 convictions 
by general court-martial. Desertions were about four and two- 
thirds percentum, and convictions about two percentum, of the 
whole force. Even these figures do not represent the first line 
losses for delinquency; for, of 1621 convictions, 801 were for 
other offenses than desertion ; hence the total loss from desertion 
and general court-martial convictions was 4345, or about five and 
two-thirds percentum, without saying a word about summary 
discharges. 

The government’s investment in these 4345 men is approxi- 
mately a total loss. This conclusion is based upon the estimate that 
the average length of service before desertion is so short that the 
man does not acquire sufficient skill in the profession to be able to 
render service of sufficient value to off-set the time spent by other 
men in his training, and upon the further consideration that the 
embryo deserter was probably of such a frame of mind as to war- 
rant the supposition that his services were not efficient: he was 
either an habitual offender, and thus a constant burden, or not 
sufficiently interested in his work to do it well, or so insincere 
as to be unreliable. 

If we give value to the time of officers and men devoted to 
training these men who do not remain to apply that training, and 
value to the time of officers and men assigned to their apprehen- 
sion, trial and imprisonment ; and if we add the actual expenses 
involved in such measures, not forgetting the cost of restoring 
prisoners to civilian status and expenditures on account of pay for 
no value rendered in service ; it is safe to say that the wastage is 
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fully four millions of dollars yearly. But this is only the money 
loss. The detrimental effect upon the remaining personnel cannot 
be measured ; it can only be suggested and urged for consideration 
as a potent factor; because of its intangibility it is the more 
insidious evil. 

It goes without saying that a cure for desertion would nearly 
eliminate both the money and intangible waste. Removal of the 
cause is the first step to a cure in modern practice. 

Statistics are available which may be helpful. Six hundred and 
eighty-three deserters, questioned and cross-questioned, gave their 
reasons for deserting as follows: 


Bee aay a. a PTI, BED. Jee ed 10 
“Couldn’t get along with the crew”................ 44 
ESSStE £00 CIR. 04 yom noe ephascters din wat come 13 
Distaste for the naval service..............eeeeeeeee 67 
Dislike for the ship to which attached............... 34 
ROOUNONNG LOUIE 5 ik kos ik oS okies ch 0 Aad d eae 21 
Greater earnings promised in civil employment...... 9 
PURMNRNE a i. BUS 0 tele Dhak be GOES. Odi) ae 25 
Involved in other crimes or offenses................ 126 
pO ANTES ES AB ee DMD Py kg: pap OI ee 102 
Negligence .............. digas + #hd Cee ed WES bie tte Bete 12 
PE IRIE oss init ca ah ils dats telcdicteyderdsccs odees 50 
Physical ailments......066564 BU AVIGINEG 8 
Pods fo00 Hh. ists. wollte 02. seal, elles .2) wdlien I 
Relation needed support. ......... 060 .0se eee ee ee ewe 36 
I SE WN, wa. tk een aitat nance ns one mean 28 
WV AHEEE COOGEREERE SL. oe oa lav il ote Ud bento ova we mera 10 
FEE CE eT FT I AE RN 87 


An analysis of these excuses will disclose no basis that will 
elicit the sympathy of any officer familiar with the conditions of 
the service. The reasons given reveal the temperamental inadapt- 
ability, the slothfulness, the indolence, the criminal tendencies, or 
miserable weaknesses of these deserters. Every excuse confesses 
moral dullness. 

If, then, there are no valid excuses forthcoming from a large 
number of deserters, it may be argued that the cause of desertion 
was subjective and not in the nature or conditions of the service. 
It follows that they were not eligible for enlistment and should not 
have been enlisted. : 

The recruiting officer thus blamed may ask how he might have 
determined such ineligibility. 
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The answer is that recruiting should conform to business 
methods. 

Civilian employers find it necessary to require references from 
all except the lowest order of laborers. The prospective employer 
investigates the previous performances of the applicant and 
accepts the services of those who can convince him that their 
future employment will be satisfactory. He will not necessarily 
limit his consideration to a view of the applicant’s past; a talk 
with the applicant may convince a psychologist (i. e. a judge of 
character) that a previous reputation has been amended; and so, 
while an ex-prisoner meets witii a long line of rejections, he may 
convince an employer and persuade him to give employment for 
other than mean services. The low order of employment is com- 
paratively open to all comers ; as no responsibility is involved, con- 
tractors can hazard engagements without reference to character 
because’ they can easily dispose of a troublesome man by police 
intervention or quickly discharge a worthless one. 

Such is not the situation in the navy; here no engagement is 
for mean services; even great responsibility may fall to the in- 
cumbent in any rating ; here every man is the agent of the sovereign 
power. Furthermore, the inconvenience in case of an unwise 
recruitment is embarrassing and costly. 

No elaboration is called for to show that the waste resulting 
from lax recruiting is so enormous that it well warrants the adop- 
tion of extensive precautions in examining into the probable fit- 
ness of applicants. 

The recruiting officer can accomplish much profitable elimination 
by subjecting the candidate to a thorough preliminary interroga- 
tion. In many cases the man’s answers will disclose his unfitness 
by way of moral obtuseness, or his answers will indicate that he 
does not appreciate the binding force of the contractual obligation ; 
it may be discovered that he seeks in enlistment a haven for 
indolence. 

If the applicant is not rejected in this preliminary, and if during 
its course the name and address of his last employer have not been 
revealed, he should be required to give such information as will 
enable the recruiting officer to determine a suitable referee to 
whom interrogatories may be forwarded to obtain precise informa- 
tion as to the applicant’s character as indicated by his last employ- 
ment or status. Incidentally, it would be necessary to affirmatively 
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establish the fact that the referee was bona fide; otherwise the 
applicant might collude with a confederate to give him an unde- 
served reference, or, possibly, enterprising men would go into the 
character-giving business. The police or other municipal officials 
would invariably give reliable reports on such referees. In pass- 
ing, it may be stated that recruiting officers will vouch for the 
assurance that municipal officials are almost invariably inclined 
to co-operation in such matters. 

Lest some who, possibly, have done a “rushing business” in 
recruiting, fear that the proposed procedure might be laborious or 
unduly obstruct recruiting, it is suggested that, reduced to a 
system, it would not consume more time than should be given 
to the consideration of an applicant proposing a long tenure of 
employment in the responsible duties of defending his coun- 
try; a recruiting officer should be apt in interrogation and thus 
be able to conclude the preliminaries in a very few minutes; 
the delay attendant upon the return of answers to interrog- 
atories would be a profitable delay. The domestic adage, 
“marry in haste, repent at leisure,” modified by the substitution 
of the word “enlist” for “ marry,” has application here. For that 
matter, once the requirement of references had become a fixed 
rule, it would become generally known and men with the proper. 
amount of foresight to warrant prompt enlistment would bring 
their references with them. If such references were properly 
attested by an official they would be acceptable without further 
investigation. 

In 1911 the British Navy adopted the practice of requiring 
references (called “characters” there) for all persons enlisted. 
An official of the Admiralty stated to the writer their great satis- 
faction with the system and submitted data which showed results 
in a great reduction of personnel waste. 

At first glance, it might be thought that the proposed stringency 
would produce too few recruits at each recruiting office. Even if 
this fear were realized the desired number of recruits could be 
obtained by increasing the number of recruiting offices and still 
greatly reduce the ultimate expense. But it is not admitted that 
each recruiting office would secure less recruits. Psychology inter- 
poses here. It is well-recognized that normal man despises the 
easily-obtainable and prizes the rare, i. e., the thing that must be 
striven for. At every turn we meet with application of this doc- 
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trine. It is trite to say that to make a thing seem desirable one 
needs but to make it appear exclusive. But, the attitude of army 
and navy recruiting offices, at present, is one of supplication: men 
are urged to join ; the employment is disparaged ; men are likely to 
think employment that “ goes a-begging ” is too cheap. But let the 
impression once become current that it is difficult to enlist and a 
demand for the places will become the rule; a desire to hold the 
place, once secured, will also be a resultant. Then again, when 
it becomes generally known that naval employment can be obtained 
only after the establishment of a “ character,” fathers will be more 
disposed to propose, instead of interdict, their sons’ enlistment. 
They will say, “ Why! it is no easy matter to get into the navy; a 
man must be vouched for; my son will have good associates.” 

Careful investigation into the qualifications of every applicant 
for enlistment would result in a direct economy even in the first 
stages, i. e., in recruiting, because more acceptable candidates 
would apply at each station and a smaller number of ineligibles 
would have the temerity to apply. The ultimate economy would 
be decidedly more pronounced. 

There is another feature of recruiting that suggests itself for 
examination. We have, in the main, considered only the question 


of whether or not the government desires the applicant ; we should 


be just as sure that the applicant appreciates the nature of the 
proposed engagement and that it is for his interest to make the 
contract ; this proposition is not only ethical but it is policy. 

A large proportion of deserters declare that they did not find 
the employment to be what it had been represented at the recruit- 
ing office. They relate details of the recruiting party’s conversa- 
tion and say that they were deceived by artistic posters and 
phrases suggesting a life of ease, travel and excitement ; they point 
out that they have not realized these expectations but that, on the 
contrary, they have had hardships, discipline and dull routine. 
They insinuate that inasmuch as the government has not lived up 
to the representations made at the time of making the contract 
there was breach of contract by the government which discharged 
them from the duty of performing. 

In defense of their desertion they very likely exaggerate in a 
desire to make out as good a case as possible. While surely no 
recruiting officer is a party to overt misrepresentation, is it not 
possible that there is tendency toward non-representation and that, 
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thereby, the applicant obtains an erroneous idea of the features of 
the service? Is the authorized pictorial advertising a real por- 
trayal? Without even suggesting intentional non-representation 
is it not possible that the recruiting parties do not realize how 
little the layman ordinarily knows of the service at sea and so does 
not tell enough? 

Without dwelling upon the ethical, there is no denying that this 
is bad policy—bad psychology. If representations, active, passive 
or suggestive, lead, or permit, the applicant to obtain an unduly 
roseate expectation of the advantages of an enlistment, it goes 
without saying that he will be disappointed. The direct result will 
be inefficiency or desertion or both. Besides, the dissatisfied man 
will be an agent of evil among the other men. There is no con- 
jecturing the amount of harm he may do. Therefore, if there is 
to be exaggeration at all let it be on the side of showing the dis- 
advantages of the service; if there is to be non-representation at 
all let it be had in not mentioning the foreign travel (that may 
never be realized), the baseball nine (that may be able to practice 
but seldom), and some of the other youth-attracting features of 
the service. Let every applicant be told that his enlistment will 
entail serious occupation, hard work, irregular hours, plain food, 
strict discipline, and a binding contract from which there is no 
escape. Let him realize the probabilities of obtaining “ foreign 
travel,” that he will be in an environment quite different from any- 
thing he has previously known and that he. will probably have 
some difficulty in accommodating himself thereto, that he probably 
will be homesick at first and sometimes discouraged. Tell him to 
assure himself, first, that the employment is what he desires, and 
then resolve that he will stick to it, in spite of everything, to the 
full performance of his contract. 

Such stern presentation of the nature of the proposed employ- 
ment may alarm the slothful and drive away the lazy man and 
tramp, but it will not discourage the desirable man; to the con- 
trary, it will rather stimulate him to the undertaking, and with 
such introduction to the service he will regard his enlistment as 
an undertaking. Candidates for the Naval Academy invariably 
have advance information as to the difficulties of obtaining, and 
retaining, a cadetship ; will not every officer confess that the goal 
was thus the more attractive? 

So much for the selection. 
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Now let us consider the contract. At present the man signs an 
ex parte agreement in which the recruit’s promises are specified 
and the government’s engagements implied. Its execution is 
attended with form which tends to obscure the substance; i. ¢., 
the man’s intent upon the form leads him into negligence as to 
substance. Furthermore, he may regard the requirements as 
matters of form instead of realities; if it is a question of age, for 
instance, he may view that as mere “red tape” (for, of course, 
he considers himself old enough) and think it a small matter to 
state an age, regardless of fact, which will satisfy the form. Sup- 
pose that; for the present enlistment paper, a contract of service 
were substituted in which the government should set forth its 
promises to engage and the recruit his promises to serve, obey, etc., 
with a proviso that the recruit agreed to leave on deposit with the 
government at a stated rate of interest a certain proportion of each 
month’s earned pay, such deposit to be security for his faithful 
performance and so liable to forfeiture for breach of contract by 
quitting his employment or by gross misconduct. A contract of 
this nature would place the enlistment precisely upon a business 
basis. (Civil contracts for services are determinable for non- 
performance, drunkenness, or gross misconduct, and the employee 
is liable for such damages as the employer can prove). The terms 
of the agreement thus presented to the applicant would bring 
home to him the realities of the engagement offered and he would 
pause to consider them. While some men would still be found 
ready to sign the contract without thought, a larger percentage, 
than now, by having certain businesslike terms presented for con- 
sideration, would weigh the terms and be prompted to ask ques- 
tions. An express contract would be better psychologically than 
the present requirement of a formal oath which deals in the 
abstract elements of allegiance and obedience to superior officers 
but does not clearly stipulate work, sobriety and good conduct. 

A still better recommendation for the proposed contract is the 
security it offers to the government for its material investment in 
recruits. Not only that would be gained but the measure would 
be good psychology because it would bind the employee to his 
employment by a proprietary interest. He would, from the first, 
have a pecuniary investment, in the form of retained pay, in the 
institution that employs him. Subconsciously he would give his 
best efforts to furthering the interests of the enterprise in which 
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he is a share holder. He would know that a forfeit of something 
already earned would attend misconduct or other breach of con- 
tract. Surely if this should not bind him to his engagements 
nothing would. 

The proposed conaition would be a benefit to the man in build- 
ing up a savings fund for him. Having less to spend he would 
indulge in less harmful spending. Many desertions result from a 
too generous supply of money to be spent in a short period of 
shore leave. There are, it is trite, some enlisted men with depend- 
ent relatives and if they were to be brought within the operation 
of the proposed rule there might be some temporary hardship, but 
the rule would not be applied to men already in the service ; there- 
fore, it would operate only in denying admission to those whose 
domestic affairs could not be brought into conformance. In this 
connection, it may be remarked that about 10 per cent of desertions 
are due to slothful domestic relations—unhappy marriages, incon- 
tinence, improvidence, etc. Hence, this objection is not real and 
would not materialize in cases where the navy would be deprived 
of desirable men to a degree worth considering. 

Assuming, then, that the contract of enlistment will provide 
for a retention of pay subject to forfeiture as liquidated damages 
in case of breach of contract and assuming that there is a breach: 
the court-martial having determined that fact will assess the 
damage and decree such sum be checked against .employee’s, ac- 
count ; the court may further decree the contract terminated .and 
the man discharged. i 

The elimination of the crime of desertion, in time of peace, is a 
corallary to the nature of the proposed contract of enlistment. 
Criminalizing breach of contract is psychologically bad because 
whereas breach of contract is no offense outside of military life it 
is impossible to instill into enlisted men’s minds the idea that it 
involves moral obliquity. True, substantive law may define any 
act as criminal ; to secure the observance of such a law is another 
matter. The history of legislation shows that legal definitions, to 
be effective, must approximately harmonize with the general under- 
standing of the people; in a republican form of government legis- 
lation is the voice of the people and so there is, theoretrically, such 
harmony ; but in those administrations where the governed have 
little, or no, initiative in legislation, measures are ineffectual if not 
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in keeping with the times. Blackstone, in Book IV., of his Com- 
mentaries, says: 

It is a melancholy truth, that among the variety of actions which men are 
daily liable to commit, no less than a hundred and sixty have been declared 
by act of Parliament to be felonies without benefit of clergy; or, in other 


words, to be worthy of instant death. So dreadful a list, instead of dimin- 
ishing, increases the number of offenders. 


Particular attention is invited to the last sentence. In sub- 
stance, he says that severity of definition increases offenders. One 
has but to read accounts of social conditions in England in the 
eighteenth century to ascertain the utter ineffectiveness of their 
severity in legislation. Criminalizing acts, even coupled with the 
threat of death, did not deter men then; the brutality of the legis- 
lation tended to brutalize society. Something better than a threat 
was required to make men decent. 

But we need not go so far afield to ascertain that criminalizing 
breach of contract entirely fails in its object. Confronted with 
statistics as to desertion, the conclusion is irresistible that either: 


(1) A small percentage of the men are sufficiently contented | 


with the service to remain in it; or 

(2) That few malcontents are deterred from quitting by the 
fact that such act is substantive crime or by the threat that, if 
caught, they will be imprisoned to serve a considerable sentence 
at hard labor. 

Those familiar with the service can appreciate the general 
efficiency and contentment thereof; they must admit that the 
second conclusion, above, is the logical determination. If making 
it a crime to quit the service is not a preventative, it is only 
making criminals for the sake of punishing them. It is merely 
a relic of the past. It is hard to tear away from tradition. The 
high moral sense of our officers in general makes them impatient 
with the man who breaks his word—who disregards his contract ; 
he feels that such conduct is offensive and, therefore, criminal. 
His instincts suggest expiation for the offense. But this view 
disregards another; it does not consider that the deserter was 
reared in environment that may not have permitted him to see 
the beauty of truth, or in social surroundings that did not suggest 
the blessings of his government and the consequent duty of loyalty. 
He may not have been taught even that “honesty is the best 
policy.” And so the poor man took his obligations lightly; he 
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broke his contract as many a respectable business man did the same 
day without any loss of caste; the navy man became a criminal ; 
the business man, at the worst, responded in liquidated damages. 

If we may apply undisputed theories of the tendencies of the 
human will, it is not difficult to see that the extraordinarily stern 
prohibition against quitting the service excites a desire to quit. 
Tell men that it is hard to escape and they will imagine they are in 
bondage and the natural desire for freedom will assert itself. But 
tell them that it will be hard to stay in and men worth while will 
be mettled to maintain their status. These latter are the only ones 
from whom the government can secure efficient service. 

Summarizing: Men will seldom think of quitting the service if 
their interests lie in it; if they are not interested in their work 
their services are not worth compensation. Detain a man against 
his will and he will feel that it is imprisonment or bondage ; 
involuntary servitude is not efficient. An attempt to secure in- 
voluntary service through defining desertion in times of peace has 
been found ineffectual in that there remains so high a percentage 
of desertion as to be entirely uneconomical. 

Assuming that we adopt the proposed businesslike measures in 
selecting men and that we make a businesslike contract for their 
services, we may conclude that we will obtain normal employees. 

The next step is to consider how we shall make the best use of 
their services. 

The man being normal his efficiency will depend largely upon 
his interest. Under “ interest,” we may consider : 

(1) Proprietary interest ; 

(2) Mental interest in general ; 

(3) Mental identification with daily tasks. 

The first has been discussed in an attempt to show that men can 


be attached most satisfactorily to their employment by requiring . 


them to invest therein a part of the earnings they realize there- 
from. It is claimed that both the interest of the government and 


the interest of the man would be served thereby. It is suggested, 


further, that men whose circumstances, domestic or other, cannot 
meet this condition, should not be enlisted. 

As to the second division of interest there is a different question. 
Here we have a manifestation of the workings of nature’s stern 
law which decrees that every part of the human organism created 
for function must function or die... The limb that is denied 
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mobility withers and becomes useless. The prisoner confined for 
a long time in a dark dungeon loses his vision when restored to 
light. So the mind unexercised, loses its power for thought. It 
reponds only to the physical demands of the body. Its only pro- 
cesses are in the nature of involuntary physical reactions. They 
are directed only towards physical gratification. Aspirations for 
progress, which characterize the properly functioning human , 
mind, are lacking. The unexercised mind either remains, or 
degenerates to, the bestial mind; this is atavism—a pronounced 
feature of a large class of criminals. 

Some years ago an officer in command of a small complement 
was alarmed at the number of offenses and the bestiality of 
language he heard among his men. After considerable consider- 
ation he induced them to subscribe 10 cents each for a “ paper 
mess.”’ With the aggregate contribution he subscribed for a list 
of periodicals. As the reading matter arrived it was distributed 
and circulated. The men were jealous of their proprietary interest 
in the mess and read to get their “money’s worth.” Thus a taste 
for reading was initiated. The delighted officer then arranged for 
easy accessibility to books and the men enthusiastically availed 
themselves of the use thus afforded. Courts-martial became rare 
in that command. 

Wholesome-mindedness is a pre-requisite to the rendition of 
efficient service. But that is not all; it is not entirely sufficient that 
men be decent and thoughtful. We require the third class of 
interest : adaptation of mental capacity to the nature of the employ- 
ment. In other words, men must earn their pay by efficiently doing 
the tasks assigned. 

Efficient service further depends upon proper organization and 
administration. The employee must know to whom he is to look 
for authorized direction. This condition is met by system in 
organization which defines the unit and its sub-divisions. Clear- 
ness as to direct responsibility eliminates waste. The efficiency 
of system is promoted by simplification of the chain of authority 
and responsibility. Logically, the captain is the general manager 
of the ship unit; heads of departments and division chiefs are 
responsible to him; enlisted men are responsible to these sub- 
ordinate officers. The man of a division looks to his division 
officer for direction; it follows that such sub-ordinate officer 
should have authority to direct. Authority to direct must carry 
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with it authority to approve and disapprove. A corollary to this 
proposition is that the disapproving officer should have authority 
to discipline. This is not suggesting the withdrawal of the punish- 
ing power from the captain’s jurisdiction. Such a conclusion 
would be carrying consistency to that extreme which Emerson, in 
one of his essays, denounces by the assertion that “ A foolish con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.” It does suggest, how- 
ever, that it not only is unnecessary, but is improper, to take 
every case of dissatisfaction to the highest authority aboard. In 


‘municipal government, it has been found that the best policeman 


is not necessarily the one who makes the largest number of arrests 
but, rather, the one who maintains the best order in his district, 
conditions considered, by settling quarrels out of court, by seeing 
the first offender in drunkenness safely home, by correcting the 


. juvenile offender, etc. 


The division officer, or head of department, is responsible that 
his unit be efficient and well disciplined. As a step to attainment 
of such desideratum it is essential that members of the- sub- 
ordinate’s unit have confidence in, and devotion to, their immediate 
chief. The accomplishment of an approximation of this ideal is 
the latter’s responsibility ; methods are, therefore, his affair. 

Here, again, is an important consideration: Individuality. No 
two men are cast of the same die. The officer in immediate con- 
tact with the men is the one who best knows their traits; if alert 
he will consider these in adopting measures and methods. He 
will find Brown’s stimulus in encouragement ; Smith’s ‘possibly in 
sterner measures; each man’s individuality will be utilized .in 
assigning work as well as in considering the requirements of dis- 
cipline. It is the immediate director’s business to develop the 
capacity of his men for the discharge of duty; discipline is an 
essential of such capacity and, therefore, is a means’ to the end. 
The immediate director, then; should not look to the captain'to. do 
his work for him unless and until, the subordinate must acknowl- 
edge that he has a case that he cannot dispose of himself. A 
criminal discovered would be such a case; a man that failed to 
respond to any methods the ‘subordinate officer had been able to 
devise would be another case. 

If the captain, acting as inspector or otherwise in’ supervision 
of the whole unit, observes deficiency in a subordinate unit, he 
would, then, deprecate: such deficiency to the responsible officer 
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upon the theory that it was the latter’s fault, and would not con- 
cern himself with, say, the individual manifesting the deficiency. 

The captain is not only the supreme executive of his unit but he 
is a court of appeal in interpreting the law applicable to his ship 
so far as internal administration is concerned. As an executive 
he is involved in larger units as well as his own; the nature of his 
office implies generalization ; his aptitude develops in the direction 
of generalization and thus away from specialization and details. 
As an appeal officer he should be removed, as far as possible, from 
the details of the original jurisdiction in order that his mind may 
not be fettered by the partiality that attaches to early association 
with the pro’s and con’s of a question. 

Appreciation, and application, of this doctrine invariably are 
rewarded with success. The genius in administration is the one 
who has the faculty of obtaining results through subordinates to’ 
whom authority has been given. 

The proposal to leave the subordinate to his own devices does 
not exclude healthy co-operation between chief and subordinate. 
The latter should feel free to ask advice; the former to offer sug- 
gestions and general directions depending upon the necessities of 
the case. As a large illustration for minor application, take the 
commander-in-chief’s instructions to the commander of the scouts. 
The orthodox order will be in general terms like the German 
Direktiven (general instructions leaving the details to the execu- 
tion of a subordinate), but circumstances may require specification. 
So the captain may find that specific instructions become necessary 
for the administration of a sub-unit in extraordinary circum- 
stances, but, generally, if the officer is not able to manage the unit 
appropriate to his rank that fact, determined, should mean but one 
thing—his elimination. If he is equal to the assignment let him do 
his work without interference. 

Some officers who are, say, natural psychologists, unconsciously 
proceed along these lines: 

(1) They obtain the confidence and devotion of their men ; the 
latter are convinced that their interests are considered ; they do not 
hesitate to go to their officers for advice, even in’ reference to per- 
sonal affairs. (Men are never deceived in the matter of this 
interest in their welfare; they invariably are suspicious of every 
act emanating from an official whose sincerity and genuine interest 
they mistrust). 
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(2) These successful officers are solicitous for the mental and 
physical needs of their men; if this one is deficient in general 
education, if that one has special. aptitude for a technical branch, 
or if another is falling-off physically, the fact is officially known 
and the need supplied. 

(3) Negligence or other unsatisfactory performance of duty 
is pointed out in such a way as to convey to the delinquent that his 
good is sought since his advancement will be seriously threatened 
by a continuation of poor performance. 

(4) Such reciprocity of loyalty and confidence will necessarily 
result in divisional spirit which, in turn, will promote not only 
team-work but individual efficiency. 


THE ANOMALY 


- Thus far we have largely assumed the normal: we have laid a 
fair weather course ; now, for the bad weather. 

Men are never perfect and conditions seldom ideal. Under the 
fairest administration there will be offenders. As we cannot 
picture abstract good without the concept of evil, so we cannot 
conceive of law without its violations. Crime is manifestation of 
disease in some form or other, #. ¢., it is manifestation of disordered 
condition. Modern practice proceeds along the line of eradicating 
the cause to effect a cure. But first we must discover the cause. 
That is accomplished through inquiry into the offender’s condition 
and individuality. We should judge of the offender and not alone 
of the offense. Knowledge of the act the offender has committed, 
in violation of law, is of no utility except where it helps to deter- 
mine the nature of his disordered condition. Now, all the punish- 
ments prescribed in the official schedule are based upon the offense 
without reference to the individuality of the offender. Courts 
have been enjoined to adhere to such maximum punishments for 
the sake of uniformity. Such uniformity is merely a continuation 
of the lex talionis, the Mosaical doctrine of “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.” At the present day, few jurisdictions 
will confess that such is the idea of punishment ; to the contrary, 
it is almost universally professed that punishment is designed as 
reformatory and there is denial of the expiatory feature. “One 
man’s meat is another’s poison” has application here. In fact, it 
seems necessary only to identify the present system of punishment 
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with the lex talionis to reveal its unsoundness in theory and prac- 
tice. Whether or not it is necessary to prescribe that punishments 
shall not exceed a specified maximum need not be discussed here. 
But it is urged that uniformity of punishment is not desirable. 
Measures, in each case, should be applied with reference to the 
individuality involved, and that measure should be adopted which 
will give the best promise of effective correction. 

As previously intimated, the nature of the offense sometimes 
almost conclusively establishes the condition of the individual; 
e. g., crimes of so-called degeneracy. But many of those cases are 
the result of physical deformity which a surgeon could remedy. 
Even though the crime may be revolting, that is no reason why 
the state should not pause to consider whether or not it may not 
restore the offender to normal status. It may be remarked that 
the state, in theory, has great solicitude for the preservation of its 
subjects as a matter of material policy. Some criminal courts, in 
municipal jurisdictions, have a medical attaché to whom are 
referred, for physical examination, all persons under charges or 
indictment, if there may be the slightest question of discoverable 
abnormalty. 

There is a class of criminals which criminalogists have been 
prone to denominate “ hopeless ’’; these are recidivists who fail to 
respond to any effort'at their reformation. It is believed that they 
owe their fate to prenatal conditions; they usually are found to 
have heads showing a large number of anomalies. Surgery has 
made some progress with this class by relieving skull depression, 
and by surgery on the brain itself. 

Careful recruiting will almost entirely prevent representatives 
of these two classes from entering the service. If inquiry does 
discover such men, there is little that can be done short of con- 
demning them to prison. 

If in considering other cases, by inquiring into the condition and 
surrounding circumstances of the individual, there is reasonable 
ground for believing that ‘any such would be a menace if unre- 
strained, imprisonment should be imposed. 

With the foregoing exceptions, offenders may be regarded as 
candidates for reformation aboard ship wherever they may be 
serving, or for discharge. 

By receiving such evidence, as may be available, of the previous 
environment of the accused and the circumstances surrounding the 
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commission of the offense under consideration, it should not be 
difficult to arrive at a conclusion as to his amenability, and to fix 
a sentence that would dispose of the case to the best interests of the 
government and the accused. Let us consider the most usual 
offenses : 

Fraudulent enlistment: The fraud may have had its inception 
in circumstances that would properly enlist the sympathy of the 
court; the early environment may have been like that of some 
millions of American urban poor where the struggle for bare 
existence is so sordid that fathers and mothers do not pause to 
consider how either they or their children might gain an advan- 
tage honestly; pressed by urgent necessity they take the course 
that appears the easiest. As remarked of deserters, they do not 
even know that “honesty is the best policy.” The majority of 
them are probably taught, by example, that it is best to try dis- 
honesty first. But it is not pretended that fraudulent enlistment 
is punished by imprisonment for the mere lie the offender uttered ; 
the punishment is justified upon the theory that the man obtained 
pay fraudulently by reason of such false representations; this is 
not entirely sound application of a fiction, at least, as it works out ; 
obtaining money under false pretenses usually means the manipula- 
tion of an exchange wherein one party gives something without 
receiving value in return, this by reason of falsehood. The gov- 
ernment, however, does get what it contracted for, substantially, 
1. e., the services of a man; therefore the man does not obtain pay 
for nothing but gives full value therefor... The only respect in 
which the government has been cheated is that it was imposed 
upon with a lie ; hence the actual substance of the offense is lying. 
Certainly, very few “fraudulent enlisters” appreciate that they 
are committing a grave offense. The fiction is employed to crim- 
inalize the offense for fancied expediency—to keep undesirables 
out of the service. Such onus should not be placed upon the public 
but upon recruiting officers. Careful recruiting will eliminate 
fraudulent enlistment. At any rate, criminalizing the offense does 
not prevent its commission. If the contract of enlistment were 
adopted, misrepresentation would invalidate the contract, by speci- 
fication. Under the existing system, a man enlisted under such 
misapprehension of the facts as to his condition, should be dis- 
charged unless there is reasonable ground to believe that his ser- 
vices will be efficient. He should not be sent to prison for his lie. 
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Drunkenness: In case of fixed habit we have the disease of 
dipsomania ; they should be discharged as unqualified for the serv- 
ice. These unfortunates are sometimes convicted upon a com- 
bination of offenses dissected from a single transaction, under 
charges of, “ Drunkenness,” “ Resisting arrest,” “Treating with 
contempt his superior officer and being disrespectful to him in 
language and deportment while in the execution of his office,” 
“ Assaulting and striking another person in the navy,” etc. Many 
such convictions have been accompanied by long sentences at hard 
labor in prison. Drunkenness in such cases cannot be shown in 
defense of the allegations ; in the eye of the law the accused is as 
guilty as if he had committed the offending acts with sober intent. 
Ordinarily, it would seem that a specification of “ drunk and dis- 
orderly’ should satisfy the conditions of such cases, unless there 
were special circumstances suggesting that the man was involved 
more deeply by intent. These are questions for the pleader, with 
the statements of probable witnesses before him; unless it appears 
to him that the actual intent covered so wide a field, he may select 
the substantial fact upon which to base a charge and limit the 
charge accordingly, but if he includes all the charges of which the 
transaction is susceptible, the court must find upon the charges and 
cannot entertain offered evidence of drunkenness as a defense to 
establish lack of actual intent. It is costly and unproductive of 
good to consign these men to long periods of imprisonment for 
acts committed when they were non compos mentis. 

Desertion: Quitting the employment without authority has 
been proposed as amounting to mere breach of contract to be 
answered for in damages and not to be considered a crime. 


CourtTs-MARTIAL 


The court-martial tribunal has potentiality for ideal adminis- 
tration of justice: its members are judges of both law and fact; 
they are intelligent and conscientious; its procedure is little fet- 
tered by technical pleadings. Possibly its greatest liability to 
error lies in the fact that its members may be too conscientious— 
too zealous for justice. The paradox arises in this way: If there 
is considerable reason for believing an accused guilty but there is 
a lack of legal proof because of the inadmissibility of certain testi- 
mony offered, members sometimés may be inclined to depart from 
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the rules of evidence and thus admit the objectionable testimony 
in what they may consider the “interests of justice.’ The dif- 
ficulty about this procedure is that, although a guilty man may be 
thereby convicted, the charge against him was not legally proven 
and the accused would go to prison merely through the illegal 
proceedings of the court. Then again, the rules of evidence, 
founded upon centuries of judicial experience, offer more efficient 
means of ascertaining the truth than would rules improvised to fit 
the case. Many of the rules that, at a glance, may seem ultra- 
conservative are the out-growth of experience that dictated their 
adoption as a safe-guard against the admission of testimony that 
seemed to be evidence when it was not. Take a crude illustration: 
Courts-martial have received in evidence, in disregard of the rules, 
a telegram received in due course the contents of which purported 
to come from a material witness. Such error subjected the case 
to disapproval by the revising authority. Suppose, however, the 
error were overlooked and the conviction should be approved, and 
subsequently, while the accused was serving sentence in prison, 
it was discovered that the telegram was not sent by the material 
witness but by an enemy of the accused, or, if sent by the material 
witness, a single word was lost in transmission and the sense thus 
reversed ; there are many other suppositions that might be made 
that would illustrate the peril of thus disregarding the rules, to 
say nothing of the court’s failure to support the accused in his 
constitutional right to be confronted by witnesses against him that 
he might test their veracity or accuracy by cross-examination. 

There is another potent reason for strict observance of the 
rules. Enlisted men are fond of saying that a charge is tantamount 
to a conviction: that an accused has “no show.” Another super- 
stition is that members of a court-martial resent pleas of “not 
guilty’ and that a contest of the charges prejudices the court 
against the accused. However benighted these superstitions, they 
should be considered. It is important to the morale of the service 
that enlisted men should feel assured that by entering the service 
they do not sacrifice the right to an impartial trial by due process 
of law in case their innocence is impeached. Civil governments 
are solicitous that the people have confidence in the judges. The 
administration of justice, in the trial of men, is merely the inter- 
pretation and application of the law as it exists; not, necessarily, 
the application of the law that we might think ought to exist. 
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Some countries have a public official known by some such title 
s “ Public Defender,” whose duty it is to defend indigents not 
otherwise provided with counsel. It might be well to have a 
“public defender”’ or, say, “ general defender,” in the fleet and 
one in attendance wherever general courts-martial are in session. 
It does not seem that the special counsel, detailed upon request, 
answers the purpose. The proposed “general counsel” would 
visit each accused man when charges were preferred and offer his 
services ; the accused, of course, would be free to reject them and 
secure other counsel, but if the services of the “‘ general counsel ” 
were accepted, he would require the accused to confide the latter’s 
view of the facts. It would be the duty of the defender to see, to 
the best of his ability, that only legal proof appeared against the 
accused, to make no effort to obstruct such legal proof, to present 
matters of defense in their true light, and to show any facts of 
previous environment or surrounding circumstances that might 
give the court a clearer view of the whole case. By such faithful 
and full presentation of both sides of the question, the work of the 
court would be facilitated so that a most fitting sentence could be 
expected. It would seem that there would be great advantage in 
having the defense presented by a public officer in the regular 
course of his duties for it cannot be conceived that he would be 
actuated by any other desire than that of revealing the truth. 


PUNISHMENTS 


By the adoption of the contract of enlistment, desertion would 
be eliminated. By the proposed reform in recruiting, fraudulent 
enlistment and the enlistment of criminals would be rare. Thus 
offences calling for commitment to prison would be reduced to a 
small number: only vicious and hopeless criminals. As criminal- 
sociological work is not a profitable line of endeavor for the mili- 
tary services, arrangement might be made with state or federal 
prisons to receive all such prisoners. But if there are reasons for 
maintaining naval prisons, they should be administered with 
rigorous requirements as to unremitting application. The pris- 
oner’s time should be fully occupied in useful work, study and 
school. Upon arrival the prisoner should be thoroughly examined 
by the prison physician to discover the possible existence of latent, 
or active, disease, or deformity, that might explain the delinquency. 
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The next step Should be an attempt to restore abnormals to a 
normal state. Then discipline, work and study will prepare the 
man for useful citizenship. Punishment that does not punish 
(does not cause repentence) is an absurdity which the prisoner is 
quick to see. It furthers his unconcern for the requirements of 
law. By this is not meant that punishment should be unkindly. 
To the contrary, the prisoner should be induced to feel that his 
jailers are ready, in any and every way, to help him help himself ; 
that the work and discipline imposed are intended for his good; 
that the imprisonment is decreed, not in the spirit of the lex talionts, 
but with the hope of preparing him for useful citizenship. 

This scheme for personnel does not provide for so-called dis- 
ciplinary barracks as reformatories. By careful recruiting and the 
use of the contract of enlistment the service can be kept filled with 
good men available for duty; the few that cannot be effectively 
and economically adapted to the service by training in their own 
ships are quite eligible for discharge. 
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THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF NAVAL WARFARE* 
By CoMMANDER Dup.LEy W. Knox, U. S. Navy 





It is sometimes lightly assumed that war is a matter in which 
only the army and navy are greatly concerned. This superficial 
view is held more particularly among the people of countries like 
the United States, located far distant from all strong military 
powers and having a weakly centralized form of government ; and 
in such nations this fallacious opinion constitutes one of the 
greatest difficulties in connection with the general problem of naval 
warfare which naval officers are called upon to combat. 

War is no longer the plaything of kings and nobles, but 
nowadays is in the broadest sense a national act, permitted by 
public opinion in enlightened countries only when the national 
honor is imperiled or vital interests jeopardized, and under these 
circumstances usually forced upon the nation by the people 
regardless of the wishes of those in high authority. 

The bearing of national honor upon war requires no comment 
here; but the relation of vital interests to the “ great arbiter” 
will probably bear closer examination. Because of innate con- 
ditions, such as geographical position, topographic and hydro- 
grapic features, material resources, the state of industrial 
development, density and growth of population, racial character- 
istics, etc., every nation has certain interests which exist inherently, 
and quite independently of human desire or design. 

For example, it is obviously to the interest of the United States 
to control the isthmian waterway at Panama. Her two widely 
separated coasts with unequally distributed population, industries, 
and resources, demand it. Equally is it essential to the welfare 
of the United States of Colombia, which possesses seacoasts upon 
both oceans, to control this isthmus. The interest of Germany 


* Presented at a meeting of the International Engineering Congress, 1915, 
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in the control of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus is not so 
obvious, yet it is vital to her. The German population, already too 
large to be easily supported by the area and resources of the 
country, is rapidly increasing, and consequently some outlet is 
necessary. On account of her geographical position in the heart 
of Europe, surrounded by populous nations of great military 
strength, some of which, notably Russia, are also growing rapidly 
in population, emigration which involves a change of citizenship 
is the equivalent of eventual national ruin. Territorial expansion 
overseas is debarred because all suitable areas are already taken 
up by other strong nations, and the geographical position of 
England, the mistress of the seas, renders such an outlet too pre- 
carious for stable development. While it might be possible for 
Germany to build up to England’s fleet and to dispute with her the 
control of the oceans, such an effort would require an expenditure 
so great as to imperil the more vital security of the empire on land. 
The only safe outlet compatible with national aspirations and a 
long continuance of national existence, is that offered by the 
rich, thinly populated areas of Asia Minor, where German set- 
tlers and their descendants would probably remain loyal to the 
Fatherland indefinitely. An expansion in that direction can be 
made overland, secure against the threat from British sea power 
so long as the narrow waterways connecting the Mediterranean 
and the Black Seas remain in the possession of Germany or her 
allies. 

It is practically impossible for human minds or hands to meas- 
urably alter the inherent conditions which prescribe the vital 
interests of the various world states. These conditions, and the 
resulting interests, remain substantially fixed for very long 
periods of time, and therefore the national policies which emanate 
therefrom have a great degree of permanence. For hundreds 
of years the control of the Bosporus and of the Dardanelles, the 
natural outlets of the vast territories inland from the Black Sea, 
has been a matter of vital consequence to the people inhabiting 
Russia. It was true long before farseeing statesmen recognized 
it to be a fact and adopted it as a Russian national policy, because 
the geography of that region creates the inherent conditions, and 
inevitably out of such antecedents the policy came into being. 

The control of the Black Sea outlets also happens to be vital 
to the welfare of Austria, because her main commercial artery, 
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the Danube, empties into the Black Sea; and, as has been indicated 
above, to Germany. Obviously is it also essential to Turkey that 
she control the important straits under discussion. Consequently 
there is a clear-cut clash of inherent interests between Russia on 
the one hand, and Germany and her allies, Austria and Turkey, on 
the other. It is not surprising, therefore, that equally conflicting 
national policies have been derived from these interests; nor that 
the constant opposing pressures of them has led to the present war. 

And so it must always continue that wars will grow out of con- 
flicting interests; at least until races become more nearly amal- 
gamated in both blood and understanding, and until human nature 
comes to be less selfish; both of which processes are so slow as to 
be all but inappreciable. Before such changes can bring lasting 
peace, many wars will start and end, and many peace movements 
prosper and wane. 

In the meantime statesmen and governments will continue, as 
heretofore, to discharge well, or to neglect, the responsibilities 
to the people of their country which are unavoidably associated 
with public office. Such responsibilities inevitably include both 
wisdom and foresight in formulating and adhering to those 
national policies which are the logical outcome of the vital interests 
of the people inhabiting the country, as determined by the inherent 
geographical, racial, economic, and other conditions. 


WaR AND DIPLOMACY 


The advancement and safeguarding of national interests is 
primarily a matter of diplomacy, During the normal long periods 
of peace, government officials who are charged with the conduct 
of a nation’s external affairs should endeavor to “promote the 
general welfare” by means of treaties, and other forms of inter- 
national agreements. In such negotiations preparedness for war 
and potential force are important factors ; without them diplomatic 
effort is frequently rendered impotent to a great degree. But even 
when the influence of force is eliminated, the character of the diplo- 
matic endeavor remains unchanged, and continues to be essentially 
a competitive struggle for national advantage. Obviously diplo- 
macy is primarily an instrument of policy. 

When its peaceful efforts fail, diplomacy, in trying to support 
the national policies, must sometimes resort to war. But in so 
doing, it does not then go out of existence ; war is merely one phase 
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of diplomacy, the mission of which under all circumstances, either 
of peace or of war, is to uphold the national policies; and the 
declaration of war is itself an act of diplomacy. “ War is merely 
a continuation of the diplomatic battles which are in progress at 
all times during peace.” 


THE STATESMAN AND THE WARRIOR 


As stated in the preamble of the American Constitution, among 
other purposes the government of the United States is established 
“to provide for the common defense” and “ to promote the gen- 
eral welfare.” The latter object is inevitably bound up in the 
formulation and maintenancé of wise national policies which 
have their roots in the interests of the nation. 

A clash of interests between two nations does not invariably 
lead to war; but if the policies resulting from such interests are 
sufficiently vital and positively conflicting, the diplomatic struggle 
must be supported by actual or threatened force unless one of the 
nations is content to surrender its “ place in the sun ” and perhaps 
to endure industrial death with its attendant poverty and suffering. 
The people of most self-respecting world powers are not content 
to sink to such depths without vigorous efforts to preserve the 
national dignity and existence, and consequently it becomes the 
duty of governments to “ provide for the national defense.” 

Preservation of the national existence is obviously a national 
affair; and not merely one which alone concerns the military and 
naval forces. All branches of the government, as well as the 
people of every class and condition, are affected. Consequently 
the problem of national defense is at its base one of stupendous 
cooperation of all forces in the state—naval, military, diplomatic, 
financial, industrial, political, and moral. 

It is a recognition of this comprehensive nature of national war 
and the consequent imperative necessity for national coordination 
which in recent years has led the profoundest military and naval 
thinkers of all great nations to advocate the creation of a “ Council 
of National Defense,” composed of representative officials from 
all branches of the government. For example, it has been pro- 
posed that the “ Council” for the United States comprise such 
officials as the President, the Secretaries of State, War, Treasury, 
and Navy, the chairmen of the committees of Ways and Means, 
Naval Affairs, and Military Affairs of both houses of Congress ; 
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and certain appropriate officials of the army and navy. Most of 
the other great powers have already created a similar “ Council,” 
the function of which is, in general, to ensure that the efforts of the 
nation as a whole are coordinated in such work of preparation for 
war as may appear necessary to adequately provide for national 
defense, national welfare, and the preservation of national honor. 

It should not escape notice that the only rdle of the council is 
one of peace preparation; specifically in the formulation of plans 
for governmental co-operation before and during war. Once 
hostilities are begun, it has no part in the direction of military 
activities, because experience has conclusively demonstrated that 
the conduct of war had best be left to those trained in that specialty. 

That some kind of council of this sort is an important and 
essential link in the chain of preparations necessary to safeguard 
the nation has been amply proven in the present great crisis in 
Europe. In those countries having such a coordinating body, the 
efforts of the several branches of the government were unified at 
the outbreak of the war in a manner previously unknown and 
beyond expectations. 

Without such coordinated preparation, the army and the navy 
are in a position at the outbreak of war comparable to that in 
which the field force of an engineering corporation would find 
itself should it undertake construction work without the assistance 
of the coordinated efforts of the planning, financial, executive, 
and other managerial departments. 

The experience of the United States during the Civil War, as 
well as that of every other nation which has engaged in war, has 
amply demonstrated the wisdom of the above described general 
relation between the civil branches of the government and the 
armed forces. Yet it seems difficult, more especially in a republic, 
for the people and the civil branches of the government to profit 
by such experiences when the passage of time has eradicated vivid 
recollections. Consequently the failure of the country at large 
and of the government as a whole to comprehend and carry out 
their duties in respect to the national defense is likely to constitute 
one of the gravest of the problems confronting the army and navy. 
The situation is rendered all the more difficult for them, when in 
their efforts to remedy it they may be charged with selfish motives. 

From the point of view of naval and military officers, and in 
the opinion of the greatest authorities on war, it is fundamental 
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that war should not be undertaken except in furtherance of specific 
policies clearly defined in advance; that adequate preparation for 
the maintenance of those policies should be made before war 
comes; that the responsible naval and military officials be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the policies at issue; and that in the 
prosecution of the hostile campaign the strategy adopted by the 
armed forces shall conform rigidly to such policies, as interpreted 
for them by the diplomatic department of the government. 

Only by adhering to these principles may a nation engage in 
war with proper assurance of success in upholding the national 
policies and of safeguarding the vital interests from which they 
flow. Nearly all strong nations prepare for and conduct war in 
accordance with such principles, and it is obvious that no country 
should practice less scientific methods unless it is ready to abandon 
without fighting any of its vital interests for which rivals are will- 
ing to fight. In the present state of the world’s development, the 
principle of the survival of the strongest and fittest applies to 
nations in much the same way as it formerly applied to wild beasts 
and to men. However greatly peace may be desired, it must be 
recognized that among the nations all are competitors, some of 
whom may not love peace or may prefer war to material ruin, and 
that in the present day and generation the price of “ national wel- 
fare’ and national existence is adequate preparation for war, and 
a willingness to fight should genuine need arise. 


STRATEGY. 


According to Clausewitz, strategy is the “ Art of using battles 
in war.” In the first instance the time and place of battles should 
be planned with a view to furthering the specific policies which 
are in dispute. As Spencer Wilkinson, the eminent English writer 
expresses it “ The fundamental condition of success in war is 
harmony between policy and strategy.” 

It follows that an important part of the general problem of 
naval warfare is that relating to the performance by the diplo- 
matic and other civil branches of the government, of their true 
functions as heretofore indicated with respect to the external 
interests of the nation. 

Upon their doing so depends, in great measure, the ability of 
the naval officer to fulfill his own duty to the country which he 
has sworn to defend. His possible handicaps resulting from in- 
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adequate material provision by the civil appropriators are obvious. 
Equally serious and important, though less generally understood, 
are those which have their origin in deficient interior governmental 
coordination, and in inadequate definition of national policies. 

Strategy cannot take definite form before the ends to be at- 
tained by it are clearly formulated by statesmen and made known 
to the naval and military commanders. Preferably this preliminary 
should be done during peace, so that the broader aspects of the case 
may be properly studied and ample time given to the preparation 
of the war plans—a process which involves long and painstaking 
effort by many men. 

Incidentally such a method favors the practice of what is known 
as “ Peace Strategy’; which consists of not only a peace dis- 
tribution of forces which conforms to the initial requirements 
of the plan, but also diplomatic negotiations calculated to further 
and strengthen the particular policies decided upon. “ 

To engage in hostilities without knowing and thoroughly grasp- 
~ ing the ends to be attained invariably results in weak, vacillating, 
and unsuccessful strategy, and under such circumstances, even 
though success may be gained in the tactical combats, the war as 
a whole is likely to be fruitless of benefit to the national vital 
interests ; and consequently a needless waste of money, effort, and 
human life. Such a result is sometimes brought about through 
an overweening love of peace and a consequent neglect to deter- 
mine upon national policies in advance, and to properly prepare 
and plan for such wars as are probably inevitable if the policies 
are to endure. 

After being made cognizant of the policies to be upheld, the 
plan-making body, which in the army and navy of nearly all great 
powers is a general staff, studies the situation exhaustively. Such 
deliberations obviously should include careful consideration of the 
policies and inherent interests of other nations likely to dispute 
the issue, and deductions should be drawn indicating the most 
probable enemy or enemies. Then should follow reasoned conclu- 
sions as to the general theater of the war. 

For example, should plans be under consideration for uphold- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine, it will soon become apparent that none 
except a European nation is likely to dispute it. After having 
determined which one of them would most probably quarrel with 
us on this score, our, plan makers would probably decide upon a 
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strategic defensive for the initial stages of the campaign, and plan 
to establish control, or ‘“‘ command ” of the eastern Caribbean Sea. 

In reaching such a decision several aspects of strategy would 
be involved, and the conclusion would doubtless be supported by 
some such reasons as the following: 

1. If our fleet is placed in the eastern Carribean, it is then in 
the best position to support the policy which is disputed ; because 
the fleet of any European power having South America, the 
western Caribbean Islands, or Central America, as an objective 
could not safely proceed to those places in force, so long as our 
intact fleet occupied a position flanking its communications. 

2. The United States fleet could safely be sent at least as far 
from the home coasts as the Caribbean Sea, without running any 
risk of a serious invasion of its own country by the enemy, 
because such an attack could not be attempted until after our fleet 
had been destroyed or decisively defeated; and even minor land- 
ings or bombardments are not likely to be undertaken by the hostile 
fleet in the face of the shore coast defenses and the submarines 
which would probably be left on guard at home. 

3. In the nature of the case the United States fleet would be 
the weaker, because no inferior naval power would dispute such an 
exclusively American policy. 

4. Upon arrival on this side of the Atlantic, after such a long 
journey, the hostile fleet would imperatively require the immediate 
use of an adequate base in which to refuel and repair its ships, 
and to rest the personnel of the destroyers and submarines. 

5. Such a base, suitable from both a hydrographic and strategic 
standpoint, is only to be found in the Caribbean Sea. 

6. The advantages to be gained by harrassing, and if possible 
attacking the European fleet before it can arrive at its much needed 
base, and make itself secure therein, preliminary to a subsequent 
exit in a refreshed, rejuvenated, and generally much stronger 
condition, are not to be neglected if victory against the superior 
fleet is ever to be gained. 

As has been indicated the question of fleet position is a matter 
in which strategy has a deep concern, not only in its relation to 
policy but also to lines of communication with home sources of 
supply. The integrity of lines of supply is not so pressing a 
matter afloat as it is. ashore, because armies cannot carry with 
them, as fleets do, several weeks’ supply of the necessaries of 
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existence. Nevertheless a fleet which permits the enemy to inter- 
rupt its communications must force the latter to accept action and 
come out decisively victorious, if surrender due to material star- 
vation is to be avoided. 

The question of bases is also of great strategical importance. 
Unlike an army, which can advance beyond its base and remain 
away from it almost indefinitely by merely extending the con- 
necting line of transportation, the distance which a fleet can steam 
away from its base is inflexibly fixed by the steaming radius of the 
ships, and a return to base for refueling and replenishing is al- 
ways necessary after a comparatively short length of time. Limit- 
ing as it does the operating area of the fleet, the position of the base 
is a vital question in its selection. Of almost equal importance is 
the matter of the facilities which the port affords, chiefly in the 
way of size of anchorage ground, depth of water, smoothness of 
water, protection against submarines, and defensibility from land 
attack and sea bombardment. 

The fleet is fortunate which, at the outbreak of hostilities, finds 
itself in possession of a base properly situated in the theater of 
hostilities, and well fortified and provided. Usually the question 
of expense alone is sufficient to prevent the proper preparation 
during peace of such bases in all the probable areas of operation. 
Consequently if its mobility is not to be fatally restricted during 
war a fleet must be prepared to itself seize and establish bases at the 
times and places which strategy and other circumstances dictate. 
Preparation in this respect usually consists of a number of 
transports carrying an outfit of harbor defense mines, landing 
guns of sufficient size to protect the mine fields from sweeping 
operations, and troops in such numbers as are considered necessary 
to prevent the enemy from capturing. the base by land operations. 
To be suitable for this kind of service the troops employed should 
be very mobile and specially trained and habituated to the work. 
A fleet so prepared is free to move towards any point which may 
be selected, and there to establish a base from which to operate in 
the theater of hostilities. The “Train,” composed of colliers, 
tankers, supply ships, hospital ships, ammunition ships, repair 
ships, etc., which are to fill the fleet’s material needs at the base, 
may accompany the fleet or follow close behind. Once the advance 
base is established, the fleet is independent of the main bases at 
home for a considerable time, but must, of course, eventually rely 
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upon supplies being sent from the latter almost uninterruptedly, 
and must take proper steps to protect vessels engaged upon such 
service. ' 

Later developments will not infrequently require that a second 
base be established or that the initial one be moved to another 
point. Napoleon said that an army “Travels on its belly”; a 
fleet travels on its bases. ots . 

Another question of great strategic importance ts that of mobili- 
zation. Normally, during peace, a nation reduces the upkeep of 
its navy by placing a number of vessels in reserve with reduced 
crews, and others are put completely out of commission. The 
supply of stores of all descriptions is kept comparatively low in 
order to reduce losses from deterioration. 

Upon the outbreak of the war, or when it becomes imminent, the 
navy is “ mobilized.’ That is to say all ships are placed in efficient 
repair, are fully officered and manned, and are filled with ammu- 
nition and miscellaneous needful stores. Following these steps 
a vessel may require several weeks before she is in proper con- 
dition to perform the ordinary functions demanded of a ship in 
the course of normal and peaceful fleet operations. At least sev- 
eral months of training and drills are necessary before the vessel 
can be said to be fit to engage in a fleet battle. The interval between 
the time of first starting to prepare and final readiness is the period 
of mobilization. 

In addition to getting ready the actual fighting ships, mobiliza- 
tion comprehends the collection of a large number of auxiliaries 
for the fleet “train.” These must be chartered from merchant 
owners, in some cases modified at dockyards for their intended 
special use, manned by crews willing to enlist and by officers of 
the merchant service or naval reserve, loaded with ,the necessary 
stores for their individual use as well as with the cargo to be car- 
ried for the fleet, assembled at the designated rendezvous, and 
organized into an orderly force. It has been estimated that our 
fleet would require several hundred such auxiliary vessels to 
properly maintain it in a distant theater of operation. The shore 
arrangements for properly and expeditiously loading such a large 
number of ships, and of administering their subsequent operations 
after the initial loading, is in itself a large undertaking. 

A distinguished Confederate general said in substance that war 
consisted essentially of getting there first with the most men. To 
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a great degree this is true of naval warfare, and consequently an 
early mobilization is of the greatest importance. Should our fleet, 
for example, be unable to arrive in the Caribbean in advance of an 
enemy fleet, not only would we miss the great opportunity of en- 
gaging our foe before he has arrived at and secured his base, 
but we would probably also find the enemy occupying the base 
which we had planned to use and, consequently, our fleet would 
be forced to choose a less desirable base, and might even be forced 
itself to accept action before securing its base. 

The importance is apparent of fortifying and garrisoning in 
advance the bases which are essential to successful campaigns in 
probable theaters of war. 

It is almost invariably sound strategy to select as the principal 
objective of one’s own fleet, the main floating forces of the enemy. 
Eccentric operations, such as raids on the enemy’s coasts, bom- 
bardments of his ports, the destruction of his merchant marine, the 
hampering of his commerce, etc., are never justifiable as a principal 
objective, until after his fleet has been beaten decisively, and such 
diversions cannot usually be indulged in without dispersion, and a 
consequent weakening, of forces, which unnecessarily jeopardizes 
the true mission of sea warfare. After the enemy fleet is captured, 
destroyed, or driven from the seas these minor operations may be 
properly undertaken. 

It is also considéred precarious strategy to attempt overseas 
expeditions of large bodies of troops so long as the hostile fleet 
is “in being,” even though the latter be considerably inferior in 
power to one’s own sea forces. This is true becanse a defeat at sea 
necessarily means disaster for the land expedition, whose supplies 
will be inevitably cut off, even should the transports escape destruc- 
tion before the troops are safely landed. 

One of the greatest factors in strategy is information of the 
position and movements of the hostile forces. Without such 
knowledge the fleet is rendered impotent; force can be utilized 
effectively only by means of intelligence which must have informa- 
tion upon which to base its activities. To obtain this prime 
requisite to success the fleet must depend in great measure upon 
assistance from shore, where it is customary for great naval 
‘powers to maintain, at all times, a large number of agents scat- 
tered throughout the world. In addition it is usually necessary for 
the fleet to augment such sources of information by other means 
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afloat. Distant scouting is done by large vessels of great speed 
and steaming radius. These may be either ships specially built 
for the purpose or converted merchant “liners.” As the two 
fleets draw nearer, other types of vessels are employed on the very 
important duty of information getting, first, large and powerful 
cruisers, then vessels of lesser radius, such as smaller cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines. Efforts by each side in this manner 
to obtain information of the other’s movements naturally result 
in converse endeavors to deny information to the enemy and to 
keep him in ignorance as long as possible. Of course, every 
possible evasion is practiced, and in addition the main fleet is 
screened to warn it of the approach of the enemy’s scouts and to 
drive them off, if possible. These operations lead to minor battles 
between scouting and screening forces and to the employment of 
powerful vessels to penetrate the enemy’s screens or to prevent 
one’s own screen from being penetrated. Such preliminary con- 
tests are on the borderland between strategy and tactics; there 
being no precise dividing line which can be drawn between these 
two subjects. 

Before leaving the subject of strategy it will be well to consider 
certain phases of it which are presented after one fleet or the other 
has gained a decisive advantage. In such a situation the initial 
aspects of the war have entirely changed. One side, having dis- 
posed of its principal objective, has command of the sea and is 
free then to strike the enemy at a spot even more vital than its sea 
power. 3 

The policies which brought about the war should still give the 
cue to future action. Whatever is necessary to put the policies at 
issue upon a secure and permanent basis should be done. Very 
often this involves the assistance of the army. Only the navy can 
prepare the way against an overseas enemy; but alone it usually 
cannot impose the will of its nation upon the hostile country. A 
resolute belligerent may persist in the war even after its fleet and 
merchant marine have been destroyed and its ports blockaded 
against all commerce. 

Once the policies for which the war is being fought are con- 
sidered to be established as well as it is possible to do, then, and 
not before, should other operations, foreign to it, be undertaken: 
For example, it the war between the United States and Spain, 
the campaign in the Atlantic was at first confined to the establish- 
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ment of a free Cuba, the policy which precipitated the war. Not 
until after that was surely accomplished did Porto Rico receive 
serious attention from the American forces. At about the same 
time, in order to force a peace, plans were formulated to send a 
fleet against the remainder of the Spanish navy at home, which 
would undoubtedly have been done had not Spain indicated her 
willingness to open peace negotiations. 


TACTICS 


The fundamental principle of war which governs both strategy 
and tactics is the concentration of the mass of one’s own forces 
against weaker enemy detachments at crucial times and at critical 
places. The importance of time and of place from the strategic 
aspect has been already discussed. Emphasis has not been laid 
upon the advisability of superior concentration upon enemy de- 
tachments, only because it is obvious and well understood that a 
strategic separation of main forces whenever the near presence of 
an enemy renders defeat in detail even remotely possible, must 
greatly jeopardize success. So important is this principle that, as 
a rule, even in time of peace, the major units of a fleet are kept near 
enough together to ensure ready concentration should war become 
imminent. Of course in the conduct of hostilities the imperative 
necessity for getting information leads to the advancement of 
scouts ; but, as has already been explained, these consist of very 
fast vessels whose speed favors immunity against serious losses 
until the two main bodies draw near enough together to permit sup- 
port to the scouts by more powerful ships. 

The advent of the destroyer, against which defense at night is 
very difficult, has led to a new application of the principle of con- 
centration. Many tacticians consider that the destroyer attack 
should be launched during the night preceding the prospective day 
engagement. This amounts to attacking the enemy in succession, 
which is somewhat at variance with the cardinal principal of con- 
centration, yet the advantages to be gained by damaging some of 
the enemy’s major units (the battleships) before they can take 
part in the main battle, with the consequent reduction of his 
material forces as well as the lowering of his morale, are so great 
as probably to justify this modification of the fundamental prin- 
ciple. A parallel of thus attacking in succession is to be found on 
shore when the main infantry attack is preceded by an artillery 
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bombardment. On the other hand there are advocates of with- 
holding the destroyer attack until during the day battle, when an 
enemy under gun fire is loath to divert his own gun-fire from the 
opposing battleships in order to ward off a destroyer attack. Not 
only is this latter method more in keeping with the principle of 
concentration, but it also takes into account the possibilities of 
the destroyers failing in the darkness to find their prey and perhaps 
getting lost or widely separated from their own main body in 
the effort to do so. Moreover it discounts the probability of 
suffering severe losses from the enemy’s screening vessels at night 
and thus diminishing the effectiveness of the destroyers during 
the succeeding day battle, which is without doubt the crucial time 
and place to make the maximum concentrated effort against the 
foe. 

The problem of the employment of submarines is somewhat 
similar. Their effectiveness, if successfully used during the gun- 
nery duel between the battleships, will be greater than if employed 
in previous minor eccentric operations. But, on the other hand, 
their characteristics of low speed, invisibility, invulnerability, 
great difficulty of concentrated action, and indifferent periscopic 
vision, render them better suited to the role of stealthy individual 
effort than to that of co-ordinate action with a large fleet. 

Probably the decision as to which method te employ with both 
destroyers and submarines will be determined in each case by the 
the particular conditions governing the approach of the two 
fleets and their relative strength. Should each fleet establish 
itself in a base close to the other before a major battle has been 
fought, probably minor operations by destroyers and submarines 
will be adopted by both sides with a view to reducing the battle- 
ship strength of the enemy, while keeping their own battleships 
in such security as the port may offer. 

Should one fleet have the advantage of awaiting in its base 
the enemy’s approach from a distant point to the theater of 
operations, the former, particularly if it be the weaker in battle- 
ships, will probably employ its destroyers and submarines, un- 
supported by battleships, in an effort to reduce the enemy’s 
battleship superiority. Should the advancing fleet, however, 
possess an overwhelming superiority in cruisers, the difficulties 
of the attacking destroyer would be great ; not only because of the 
danger of annihilation, but also on account of the improbability of 
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getting timely and accurate information of the enemy’s location 
from their own weaker force of cruisers; and without such in- 
formation a successful destroyer attack is extremely difficult. 

In such preliminary secondary warfare the submarine mine 
must inevitably play an important part. It will be used defen- 
sively by battleships in port to prevent the hostile submarines 
from attacking them in their base, and also offensively by de- 
stroyers and fast cruisers, to assist in the damage to and the 
demoralization of fleets under way. In the former case the 
anchored type of mine will be used, and in the latter case the 
floating type. 

The Main Day Action.—After the introductory minor warfare, 
the two fleets disputing with each other the command of the theater 
of operations must inevitably clash before the issues which brought 
about the war can be decided; either on the sea or subsequently 
on land. 

The principal objective of each force is the annihilation of their 
opponents as an organized and effective fighting machine. Ex- 
perience shows that unless such objective is clearly formulated 
and understood in advance, the battle is apt to be indecisive and 
fruitless. 

Concentration of superior force at the decisive point at the 
critical time is always the key to success. The mere possession 
of stronger and more numerous units is no guarantee of victory 
unless the superiority is employed in a concentrated form at the 
proper time. In the effort to accomplish this lies the essence of 
all tactics. Reserves have no place in a sea fight; the entire 
force should be brought into action as nearly simultaneously as 
possible, so distributed as to afford mutual support, and if prac- 
ticable in such manner as to isolate a part of the enemy from the 
battle while the remainder is being defeated. 

Under modern conditions the gun is the principal weapon of 
the main type of ship—the battleship. Owing to the rapidity of 
gun-fire and to the fact that each hit reduces the enemy’s offensive 
power, any initial advantage gained increases very quickly. With 
equal units naval gun power varies as the square of the number 
of guns or ships. Hence the vital importance of time in a sea fight 
is obvious. A superior concentration of gun fire for a few minutes 
at a critical point may be sufficient to decide the issue, even though 
considerable reinforcements may be just about to come into range. 
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Nelson said that “time is everything” in a sea fight and that 
“five minutes’? may make the difference between victory and 
defeat. Since Nelson’s age the speed of ships and the rapidity of 
gun-fire have increased very much, and the importance of the time 
element has grown greater accordingly. 

The influence of the gun is also paramount in the formation 
which fleets are led to adopt. The number of guns which can 
be brought to bear in “ broadside fire”’ is necessarily greater than 
in “ end-on fire ” ; consequently the natural formation to be taken 
for battle is a line of vessels each presenting its broadside to the 
enemy. This is the conventional formation ; but several influences 
tend to make such an alignment only approximately exact and 
symmetrical. In the first place the difficulties of position keeping, 
particularly during battle, are very great with such large vessels as 
are now built. Then, too, the ends of the line being obviously weak 
are frequently the object of attack, which may induce the leading 
vessels to turn away from the threatened danger. Should each 
vessel in rear follow in wake of the leader, a “ knuckle ” is caused 
in the line which invites the enemy’s concentrated fire and may 
result in a decided advantage to him. Differences of designed 
speed between various battleships and the length of time necessary 
for a long line to complete a change of course also operate to induce 
an admiral to choose an alignment of groups as the battle forma- 
tion rather than one of single vessels. 

Nelson’s maxim that “the less maneuvering the better ”’ still 
holds true, because maneuvering not only tends to produce con- 
fusion in the fleet and distraction from fighting but it also seriously 
interferes with gun-fire. The process of repeatedly correcting 
gun-fire from the fall of shots until the battery is hitting is quite 
difficult, and once it is accomplished any marked change of course 
or speed necessitates repeating the range-getting operation ; then, 
too, the time taken to turn or to change speed is considerable, and 
while it is in progress fire is rendered inaccurate from the turning 
vessel, without greatly affecting the accuracy of fire from her 
opponent. 

Nevertheless some maneuvering must be done. Because of the 
ragged formation to be expected, as well as the uncertain factor 
in signalling, a simultaneous movement of all ships in the line is 
considered by most officers to be dangerous (on account of prob- 
able collision) and impracticable of execution by a large number 
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of ships engaged in battle. As has been already pointed out a 
change of direction accomplished by each vessel turning in suc- 
cession in the wake of the leader is slow and is accompanied by a 
gun-fire handicap. The most approved method of maneuvering 
during battle is known as.“ division column movements.” By 
this plan the fleet of battleships is subdivided into small groups 
of from three to five vessels, the leading one of each subdivision 
maneuvering by a prearranged plan, or in accordance with signals 
made from the commanding admiral’s flagship, and the other 
vessels within a group following in the wake of their group leader. 

Two fleets approaching endeavor to preserve their “line of 
bearing” (the imaginary line passing through each unit, or 
through each group leader, as the case may be) about at right 
angles to the bearing of the hostile force. In this manner the 
distance between the fleets can be rapidly lessened until within 
gun range, and then by a quick maneuver the formation can be 
changed so as to swing the broadsides of all ships to bear upon 
the enemy. The result is an alignment in which the course steered 
coincides approximately with the “line of bearing,’ both then 
being about perpendicular to the bearing of the enemy. 

The well known weakness of the flank makes it very desirable 
to bring a fleet into action with one’s own fleet broadside presented 
to one of the hostile flanks. In this situation, known as the “ T,” 
the guns of the entire fleet may be concentrated against two or 
three of the flank vessels of the enemy while his return fire is 
limited to the bow or stern fire of a few flank vessels. This is 
the ideal tactical concentration ; its effect is obviously fatal to the 
fleet presenting only a flank to its enemy, and within a short time 
its ships will be sunk in rapid succession. Except when completely 
surprised, as might happen, for example, by the lifting of a fog, 
such a concentration can be rarely effected, although approxima- 
tions to it are invariably striven for and have been attained in 
past naval actions. A fleet badly handled, or one incapable of 
efficient interior maneuver, may easily be caught with an approxi- 
mate “ T” against it, either at the opening of or during a battle; 
the Russians had this misfortune at Tsushima, and the penalty of 
their tactical blunders in that fight could not have been redeemed 
by the most wonderful gunnery in the world. It is also possible, 
provided the slower fleet continues on an unchanged course, for 
a faster fleet to draw ahead from the normal parallel position and 
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to eventually attain the “ T” against its slower opponent. It is, 
however, so extremely easy for the slower fleet to merely turn its 
head, a little at a time, and without affecting its own gunnery, away 
from the faster antagonist, that superior speed in such situation 
is not a great advantage. It is this consideration which has led 
some designers of battleships to limit their speed to a moderate 
figure and thus permit a more powerful and numerous battery 
and better armor protection, to be installed. 

On the other hand the great advantage of the flank position 
has induced England, Germany and Japan to build a type of vessel 
called the “ battle cruiser.” It possesses extreme speed, about 30 
knots as compared with about 21 for battleships, has a moderate 
amount and thickness of armor, and carries a few of the largest 
type of gun. These vessels are very valuable in reconnaissance 
work, being fast enough to run away from the only vessels superior 
in gun power; are sufficiently strong and fast to run down and 
destroy anything less than a battleship ; and their great speed, com- 
bined with heavy, long-range guns, makes them a serious menace 
to the flank of the hostile battleships. The battle cruiser, however, 
costs as much as a battleship, and it is questionable whether the 
money necessary to build it is not better expended in a ship of 
greater power and protection even though it has considerably less 
speed. This latter view is the one so far taken by United States 
designers. 

The battle cruiser is usually given a powerful torpedo battery, 
which compensates, in some degree, for its deficiency in gun power. 
Its high speed makes it an excellent torpedo carrier. 

The ideal position from which to start a torpedo attack is one 
beyond the gun range and well in advance of the enemy’s fleet, 
though not directly ahead of it. To be more exact, the torpedo 
attackers should bear from the leading ship of the enemy about 
20 degrees from ahead. Once in this position, torpedo range, 
which is less than gun range, may be reached very quickly and 
therefore with the least danger from the hostile gun-fire, by 
steaming towards the enemy; the speed of approach then being 
practically the sum of the speeds of each force. The above- 
mentioned position in advance is best not only because of the ad- 
vantage of a relatively short time under fire from the enemy, but 
also on account of the increase in the distance from their target at 
which the torpedoes may be discharged from the attacking vessels. 
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This increase is due to the fact of the target steaming in a direc- , 
tion approximately towards the torpedo during the time taken by 
the torpedo’s run. Such conditions may result in an effective range 
of a torpedo, as much as 30 or 40 per cent greater than the actual 
distance which the torpedo is capable of running. Obviously such 
a gain is an exceedingly important factor in the success of a 
torpedo attack when it is considered that probably the operation 
must be carried out in the face of a heavy fire from the enemy’s 
guns. 

A torpedo attack in force upon the head of a fleet already under 
gun-fire from an enemy isa very serious menace. The fleet so 
threatened must choose between maneuvering to avoid the at- 
tack, diverting its gun-fire from opposite battleships tothe torpedo 
attackers, or submissively receiving the attack, trusting to luck that 
the torpedoes will miss. Any one of these three courses of action 
is very dangerous and will probably decide the battle in favor 
of the side which is directing the torpedo attack. Consequently, 
in a day action it becomes the chief object of all torpedo carriers, 
such as battle cruisers, other cruisers, destroyers and submarines, 
to reach the position previously mentioned as favorable to torpedo 
attack (nearly ahead of the hostile fleet) as early as possible and 
to deliver the attack soon after gunfire has begun in earnest. 
Should it be attempted too soon, that is before the two fleets have 
each other under heavy gunfire, the enemy will merely turn away 
without suffering the penalties of such a move, and thus com- 
pletely frustrate the torpedo attack. 

It follows, as a matter of course, since the torpedo carriers of 
both fleets desire to occupy the same general area, that a fight 
between them may be expected, with a double view of protecting 
their own fleet from torpedo attack and of executing such an 
operation against the enemy. In this secondary fight the de- 
stroyers will be supported by cruisers, many types of which do not 
carry torpedoes, and the former will, as far as possible, avoid the 
minor conflict and carry through their principal mission of deliv- 
ering their torpedo attack against the hostile battleships in good 
season. A fleet which is weak in cruisers may be impelled to send 
forward a few of its faster battleships with a view to dominating 
the important area in advance of the fleets. 
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CoMMAND. 


It can be readily understood that the direction or management 
of such operations as have been described must be conducted with 
a high degree of expertness if success is to be attained. 

As has been indicated, sound strategic plans require as their 
source a comprehensive understanding of national policies. The 
task of reaching such an understanding, more especially when the 
policies have not been given clear and explicit definition and must 
consequently be approximately deduced in advance from a study 
of national interests, is one demanding a high degree of special 
qualifications, such as those which Admiral Mahan, by his writings, 
indicated that he possessed. Qualifications of this nature are 
difficult for-a naval officer to acquire, and probably more so for 
a layman, but it is obviously important that someone occupying a 
responsible position should be trained in this field, and in self 
defense the navy must sometimes undertake the work for its own 
purposes and be governed by the resulting deductions until a more 
authoritative expression of policy is promulgated. 

Strategic plans for war should be prepared with great care and 
deliberation during the calm of peace. Besides a study of inter- 
national conditions and politics, to determine the particular policies 
which may be jeopardized, they require exhaustive studies from 
every aspect of the probable theaters of the war. The relative 
strength, present and future, of our own navy and that of the 
enemy, must also receive careful consideration. The question of 
sources, means, and routes, of supplies—both material and per- 
sonnel; of obtaining information and distributing it to the proper 
destinations ; of the selection and defense of bases ; of the possible 
movements of our fleet in relation to that of the enemy ; of organi- 
zation ashore and afloat; of mobilization; and of many other 
matters which need not be specified, all require the most exhaustive 
study, and the conclusions reached must be constantly revised and 
kept up to date. 

All of these matters must not only be studied and developed 
separately but coordinately as well, so that all parts of the plan will 
harmonize. 

Tactical plans require an equal measure of mature consideration. 
They should be based upon the strategic plans. Types of ships 
and of weapons are constantly undergoing change, and concep- 
tions, organizations, and plans must be governed accordingly. 
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The personnel, both men and officers, require unceasing training 
in the most approved methods, not only afloat but also in the shore 
establishments which serve the fleet. 

One very essential part of the training of personnel is what 
is known as “ indoctrination,’ that is the creation of a school of 
thought, a bond of understanding, which will favor coordinate 
action by all branches of the service under any circumstances 
that may arise. Such mutual understanding is desirable during 
stategic operations ; because then forces are widely separated and 
communication between them may be precarious and slow. But 
more especially is it desirable during tactical operations. In battle 
between two large fleets it is impossible for the commander-in- 
chief to personally observe or direct the individual movements and 
conduct of each ship. If such were possible, tactical proficiency 
would be greatly facilitated, because then the action of each ship 
would harmonize with all the rest, and unity of action would 
result. But unless the commander-in-chief takes station in an 
air craft he cannot survey the entire field nor can he otherwise 
eliminate aggravating parallax from his view even for that part 
within his range of vision. 

Another serious drawback under which the commander-in-chief 
must labor, no matter what disposition may be made to improve 
his prospective and vision, is the difficulty of rapid and accurate 
communications. Flag signals are slow and not visible very far. 
The radio (wireless) is liable to interference from the enemy, and 
is also too slow. 

When depending wholly on the imagination it is difficult to con- 
ceive of the dominating influence of time upon naval battle; the 
various groups of different type moving at high speed create 
constantly changing situations, many of which are pregnant with 
possibilities for victory or defeat for the entire force. To take 
proper advantage of an opening, or to recover from a disad- 
vantageous position, it is normally imperative that commanders 
of ships'and divisions decide and act immediately—without wait- 
ing until the commander-in-chief can be informed and his instruc- 
tions in reply can be received; because otherwise each movement 
would be too late to accomplish its initial purpose. 

‘The inherent weakness resulting from uncoordinate and dis- 
sipated efforts, and the manifest necessity for united action, natur- 
ally suggest that the commander-in-chiéf issue a plan, previous to 
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the battle, to which all can conform. This is, or should be, 
invariably done. But in the nature of things it must be limited 
to very general matters and principally to the opening of the battle. 
The possible combinations that may be made, and the great variety 
of situations that may result from the fact of the enemy being a 
free agent, makes it wholly impracticable to anticipate in a plan 
every situation that may arise, and an attempt to do so would neces- 
sarily result in a document so voluminous as to defeat its own 
ends by producing confusion rather than order. 

For both strategic and tactical purposes, therefore, a bond of 
mutual understanding, technically known as “ Doctrine,” is essen- 
tial to timely and effective co-ordination and unity of action. 

The task of creating doctrine is very laborious and difficult. If 
it is to fulfil the mission for which it is designed, doctrine must 
obviously be up to date, comprehensive, and applicable to any 
situation that may arise. 

The true basis of doctrine is a conception of modern war. To 
formulate such a conception in a satisfactory manner it is necessary 
to first exhaustively study and analyze most of the previous naval 
campaigns and battles of which history gives a satisfactory record ; 
then there must be taken into consideration the unchanging prin- 
ciples of war as well as the latest types of ships and weapons and 
all other conditions likely to be met in the particular wars for which 
plans are to be made. In addition it is essential that many practice 
maneuvers, both on the maneuver board and with actual ships on 
the water, be conducted and the result analyzed. 

The process of creating a comprehensive conception and of 
keeping it up to date is an evolution which never ceases and 
requires the constant attention of a reflective body of officers pos- 
sessing the highest attainments working in conjunction with the 
fleet when engaged in maneuvers. It can best be done by a general 
staff. 

From the basic conception there may be deduced various doc- 
trines essential to the “bond of mutual understanding ’”’ and to 
unifying professional thought and action upon all fundamentals ; 
whether they relate to the shore or floating branches of the service. 

Due to the more beneficial effect upon morale it is preferable 
to convince the body of officers at large of the inherent soundness 
of the chosen doctrines, rather than to dogmatically impose them 
upon the service. This task is one properly belonging to a general 
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staff ; when it is accomplished, the personnel is said to be “ indoc- 
trinated,” which, in a few words, means that they are prepared 
to operate together coordinately without the necessity for orders 
in any other than a very general form. 

As has been indicated, the process of indoctrination embraces 
that of education and training and aims eventually at allowing 
subordinates great discretion. But before subordinates can be 
safely entrusted with a large measure of discretion and initiative, 
they must also possess wholehearted loyalty ; not so much to the 
person in authority as to his expressed general plan. Before 
united and effective action is possible the desire for personal glory 
and the inevitable differences of personal opinion must be un- 
questioningly subordinated to loyalty to the plan which furnishes 
the basis of action by the organization as a whole. It is an 
important part of the function of command to stimulate and foster 
loyalty, which is the keystone of cooperation. 

Finally, and most necessary of all, command must endeavor 
to inculcate a high “ morale” which may be defined as confidence 
combined with the ardent desire to do the utmost. Of this factor in 
warfare Napoleon, the greatest master and most profound student 
of war in all history, said “ In war the moral is to the physical as 
three to one.”’ 

Battle is first of all a contest of character ; victory will come to 
the side which can longest sustain the will to attain it together with 
the belief of ultimate success. The stimulation and preservation 
of such qualities in the personnel should invariably be the chief 
concern of those in authority. To do so successfully requires of 
them a knowledge of psychology together with a thorough under- 
standing of human nature in the particular form to be found 
among those comprising their subordinates. 
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LEADERSHIP AND FREEDOM 
By W. B. Norris, Instructor, U. S. N. A. 


Motto: “In war personality turns the scale.” 





In the last analysis, the strength of a navy lies in its men, for 
superiority in this respect will mean victory more often than guns, 
ships, wealth, or numbers. Material is sterile, and creates nothing ; 
but great men can invigorate the most inefficient organization, 
until even the material is transformed by the power of personality. 
Farragut’s remark, “Give me plenty of iron in the men, and I 
don’t mind so much about iron in the ships,” still contains a pro- 
found truth. 

We still remember the Victory, the Constitution, the Ark Royal, 
and the Reale, but we have even greater respect for the men who 
fought them and whose lives were perhaps sacrificed on their 
decks. The Victory still exists, it-is true, but its dead and decay- 
ing timbers owe all their glory to the men who fought on it, and 
its fame will end the day they are forgotten. 

As Mahan says: 

It should not be overlooked that before the [Civil] war, and now again 
in our own day, the idea of professional improvement in the United States 
Navy has fastened for its fitting object upon the development of the 
material of war, to the comparative exclusion of the study of naval 
warfare.’ 

Since these words were written in the nineties, we have made 
some progress in restoring a proper balance, and the development 
of the work of the War College and of tactical maneuvers and 
war games on land and sea has also greatly helped to emphasize 
the value of personality, and of the leadership which is its chief 
product. 

One of the most striking examples in our time of the power of 
personality to transform material has been the success of Goethals 


*Mahan, Admiral Farragut, page 314. 
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at Panama. With no more equipment or advantages than earlier 
engineers, Goethals has carved out a perfect highway by sheer 
force of personality. As one writer has said: 

He drove the impossible to the feasible. He builded from the bench- 
mark of persistence. Summed up, his engineering ability will be found 
to have had the least to do with the result, his executive ability to have 
had as scant a share init. .... Patience, bulldoggedness, tenacity—what- 
ever term is used—was the keystone, the grand motif .... just fire as 
many men and as many dirt trains and steam shovels onto the job and 
into the job as the people at home will stand for, and more than they will 
stand for willingly. And keep firing them. Something will have to 
happen. And something has happened. 

Bernhardi* has emphasized the same idea when he remarks: 

From the commander-in-chief, who puts into execution the conceptions 
of his own brain under the pressure of responsibility and shifting fortune, 
and the brigadier, who must act independently according to a given general 
scheme; to the dispatch rider, surrounded with dangers, and left to his 
own resources in the enemy’s country, and the youngest private in the 
field fighting for his own hand, and striving for victory in the face of 
death ; everywhere in the wars of to-day, more than in any other age, per- 
sonality dominates all else. 

Men cannot be fully estimated as to their efficiency in war by 
their ordinary conduct in peace. Few men remain the same; some 
are broken and beaten down by danger so that their faculties 
become atrophied, and they can neither think nor act. They are 
no better than dead men. Others become preternaturally calm, 
and are silent, awed by the presence of death, but are still able to 
travel the path of duty without flinching. Though affected by the 
changed conditions, they are able to whip their faculties into line 
and force themselves on. And still a third class of men never really 
live until danger arrives. They are exhilarated by the terrible 
uncertainties of the moment, and their faculties expand as do the 
nostrils of the war-horse. Without thought of self, without con- 
sideration of anything except the goal to be achieved, they rise 
to heroic stature, and move like gods through all the ringing fields 
of war. Without doubt these are the greatest leaders, though the 
physical joy of battle is not vouchsafed to all of them. 

To Nelson it was. To be in the thick of battle was for him to 
be “in the full tide of happiness.” He had “that delight in con- 
fronting danger, that awful singleness of destructive purpose” 


* Germany and the Next War, von Bernhardi, page 179. 
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which made him the greatest sea warrior of all time. As he said 
to Colonel Stewart at Copenhagen, “ This is warm work, and this 
day may be the last to any one of us at any moment. But, mark 
you, I would not be elsewhere for thousands.” 

Such men are probably born and not made. But any sort of 
leader is probably as hard to manufacture as the latest type of 
battleship. Even “ made” naval leaders are the result of years of 
development, and even the period of actual fighting which the 
British navy now seems in for will not infallibly produce enough 
great leaders for all occasions. Even in the Civil War, where a 
number of good generals rose from civil life without other prepa- 
ration than the war supplied, hardly a seaman, abundant as they 
then were in the merchant marine and efficient as they were, forced 
himself to the front as commander of more than a single ship, and 
few even in that capacity. And, as for fleet commanders, even the 
trained naval personnel supplied few enough of high quality. 

Since we cannot always have a state of war for the testing of 
men and the development of qualities of leadership, we can only 
do our best to make sure that in time of peace nothing is allowed 
to arise, no conditions, no environment, no regulations, which will 
hinder such men as would in war time become the great naval 
leaders from entering the navy, remaining in the service, and 
securing the promotion, rewards, and opportunities that would fall 
to them in time of war. To know how to do this, we must analyze 
successful leaders in actual naval warfare to discover the qualities 
that made them great, and then we must devise conditions which in 
peace and war will bring to leadership men with these qualities. In 
all this we must strive to effect results by natural means, remem- 
bering that we cannot legislate intellectual or moral qualities into 
men, and that unless the soil and environment of the plant are 
suitable there will be no blossom, wish it or watch it how we may. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF LEADERSHIP 


For the qualities that mark out the great naval leaders from 
the ordinary mass of men, we must fall back on the great naval 
leaders of the past, for we cannot too often remember that without 
a firm basis in actual experience, which history alone can supply us, 
all our theorizing and discussion will be mere smoke wreaths in 
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the air. For our first point let us quote Mahan’s well-known 
words: 

It is in the strength of purpose, in the power of rapid decision, of 
instant action, and, if need be, of strenuous endurance through a period 
of danger or of responsibility, when the terrifying alternatives of war 
are vibrating in the balance, that the power of a great captain mainly 
lies. It is in the courage to apply knowledge under conditions of excep- 
tional danger; not merely to see the true direction for effort to take, but 
to dare to follow it, accepting all risks and all the chances inseparable 
from war, facing all that defeat means in order thereby to secure victory 
if it may be had.’ 

Of an essential quality related to this, Mahan remarks, largely 
with reference to Nelson: 

It [his reputation for dash] is doubtless to be attributed to the emphasis 
he himself laid upon that direct, rapid, and vigorous action without which 
no military operations, however wisely planned, can succeed. In the want 
of this, rather than of great professional acquirements, will be most fre- 
quently found the difference between the successful and the unsuccessful 
general ; and consequently Nelson, who had seen so much of failure arising 
from slowness and over-caution, placed, and rightly placed, more stress 
upon vigor and rapidity, in which most are found deficient, than upon the 
methods which many understand, however ill they may apply them.‘ 

It is because most men tend to lose what they possess of decision 
and enterprise in time of danger that I have placed these matters 
first. But at the same time that peculiar power of the great leader 
which Nelson and Napoleon supremely possessed—insight, pene- 
tration, imagination (if you wish to recall the maxim “ Sans le 
don d’imagination, point de grand général”) —is just as necessary. 
And in the possession of such an intuition for strategy probably 
fewer yet will be found available. 

Under these two heads can be grouped all the important qualities 
of the greatest leaders. The ability to perceive the right thing to 
do and the moral courage to do it instantly and directly, these, 
when they stand the test of the greatest danger and responsibility, 
mark out their possessor as almost a superman. Below these twin 
peaks of the qualities of leadership lie the qualities which are 
shared with other men less well endowed but which must be 
present to round out the character and to give effective value to 
these preeminent attributes. Any purely logical and mutually 
exclusive classification of these is unnecessary, but for our purpose 





* Admiral Farragut, Mahan, page 317. 
“Admiral Farragut, Mahan, page 300. 
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they may be grouped as professional, intellectual, moral, social, and 
personal. 

Professionally, the naval leader should be master of his calling 
and not of a mere routine of drills, parades, and cruises. Since his 
work lies mainly on the sea, he must be at home there so thoroughly 
that—I almost hesitate to say it—he feels more natural and at 
home on shipboard than on land. This means a close acquaintance 
with all that wind and weather imply and with all that the work 
of the navigator comprehends. While he may not be so capable of 
performing every bit of work done aboard ship as the man who has 
that particular task as his chief duty, yet he should have a practical 
acquaintance with everything and understand its relation to the 
efficiency of the fleet. In engineering, ordnance, electricity, and 
seamanship, he should be thoroughly at home, and what is perhaps 
more important, he should be able to put into operation and prac- 
tical use all the principles of these subjects. In him the mastery of 
the sea which we associate with the old-time seaman is joined with 
a professional attainment and a scientific attitude of mind that have 
hitherto flourished only ashore. 

The chief characteristic of the naval leader intellectually is an 
ability to keep abreast of all that is being thought, said, and done in 
his profession and in the world. Separated though he may be by 
duties or real distance from those things in which progress is 
being made, non-participant though he may be in influencing their 
development, yet he will still be present in his thought and he will 
follow the changes that result or the projects that arise with keen 
and never-ceasing interest. Only in this way can be hope to keep 
moving as fast as the rest of the world, for if he stands still only a 
short while, he is in danger of falling behind, even in his own pro- 
fession. A man may be conservative in making changes in his 
methods, but he must never arrive at the point where all that is 
new seems foolish and he feels that improvements are not even 
worth thinking about. Such a man’s eyes are turned backward and 
his intellectual development has stopped. For him retirement is 
an intellectual necessity and the only safe relation he can sustain 
to the navy. 

In keeping up with the times the naval leader should make his 
view world-wide professionally, and he should be a diligent student 
of international politics and of the policies and development of 
his own country. In these days of democracy, when a nation, not a 
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government, directs affairs, he must never lose touch with the 
national spirit but must keep his methods and actions true to the 
ideals of the people he serves. 

Morally, the officer who aspires to be a leader must be on high 
ground, for only he who can command himself is fit to command 
others. The virtues of self-denial, abstinence, truthfulness, forti- 
tude, uprightness, cleanness, and patience—all these will be found 
comprehended within loyalty, for to be loyal to one’s country one 
must put personal gratification aside and aspire only to be used for 
the good of the nation. 

Besides these requisities, the great naval commander will also 
have social qualities to a high degree. By this I mean not mere 
acquaintance with good society, but the ability to achieve worthy 
ends for oneself and one’s country through social intercourse. In 
many cases the success of a policy depends upon the cooperation 
of those upon whom one has no claim except the bond of social 
courtesy and obligation. In such cases only social tact and a win- 
ning power of personality can preserve peace, it may be, or bring 
full success. These are the victories of personality. 

Such qualities as initiative, self-reliance, enthusiasm, coolness in 
danger, courage, persistence, and intrepidity are what I call per- 
sonal qualities, and are sure to be valuable to any man, whether 
leader or subordinate. They are rather essential as a minimum 
than the stuff that makes a leader different from other men. 

All these qualities are necessary and valuable during time of 
war. Without the skilled diplomatic work of Nelson with both 
Genoa and Naples, the successes of the British fleet in the Medi- 
terranean could hardly have been won. Without intellectual grasp 
of naval problems no captain to-day can keep pace with the prog- 
ress of his profession. As in the days when Troubridge won the 
reputation of being the finest seaman in the world, seamanship is 
ever essential. And with all this the great naval leader evinces a 
constant willingness to assume responsibility, which is, as St. 
Vincent said, the real test of a man’s courage. Such men as 
Nelson and Farragut showed it early in their careers, the first in 
his dispute with the Governors of the West India Islands over 
contraband trade, and the latter from the time when, at only twelve 
years of age, he commanded the Barclay in the Pacific. 

One other quality is also the necessary possession of the great 
leader in peace and war. That quality is ambition, the force that 
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will eternally urge him on to make progress in his profession, to 
improve whatever he touches, and to seize the utmost profit from 
every occurrence in life. Call it initiative or what you will, with- 
out it the naval officer will never go far. With it in a large measure 
even some defects can be tolerated as long as ambition remains 
unselfishly loyal to the nation one serves. 

And it must not be forgotten that the man will fail of absolutely 
great leadership if he does not have tiiat quality of manhood which 
attracts men to him and enables him to impress deeply upon them 
the great ideas that have come to him, and at the same time to 
win their sincere and intelligent cooperation. Like Nelson, the 
great leader must have his “school for captains,” and be able to 
win officer and enlisted man to obedience and loyalty. 

What then are the marks that discover the great leader to the 
discerning eye? In short they are, as has been shown, strength 
of purpose, power of rapid decision and instant action, strenuous 
endurance, insight, professional skill, intellectual breadth, loyalty, 
social efficiency, willingness to assume responsibility, ambition, and 
personal magnetism—magnetism that made Washington the leader 
of his schoolmates as much as of his countrymen in later years. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE DEVELOPMENT OF GREAT 
LEADERS 


Conceiving the great leader to be distinguished by such qualities 
as have just been enumerated, we must now proceed to consider 
conditions in the naval profession to-day which affect the develop- 
ment of leadership. That is, 

(1) Are men of such qualities attracted to the naval service? 

(2) Do such qualities affect their remaining in the service 
through the period of training and gradual promotion ? 

(3) Do the conditions of training and service assist or hinder 
the development of these qualities? 

(4) Do these same conditions tend to place in the responsible 
positions men of the type I have described and to grant them suit- 
able recognition? 

In any large body of individuals selected by mere chance, such 
as the males born in a certain year, the principle of normai fre- 
quency tells us that there will be a fixed proportion of the different 
grades of ability. Half will be of mediocre abilities, one-fourth 
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will be worse than mediocre, and one-fourth better than mediocre. 
But the individuals comprising a certain profession are a selected 
group from which most of the lower fourth of the first-mentioned 
group have been eliminated by the test of intelligence. Its pro- 
portion of men of more than mediocre ability is therefore greater 
than that of the first group. It is also true that such a factor as 
poorer pay than other professions, other things being equal, is a 
factor that decreases the proportion of men of more than mediocre 
ability who will enter the group, and so is a selective factor of an 
unfavorable character. The final result, such as the number of 
men attracted to a profession and their ability, or the number of 
men in the navy who develop into great naval leaders, will be deter- 
mined by whether these factors are favorable or unfavorable and 
what weight they have. 

It is easy to recognize the process of selection favorable and 
unfavorable that works upon the males born in a certain year, 
especially when we are thinking of how many will finally prove 
to be great naval leaders. Infantile diseases and death soon weed 
out a large number, lack of intelligence soon rejects others, and 
we have, at about the age of entrance to the Academy, a cer- 
tain number who are leaders in posse, or, to change the figure, have 
in them latent leadership. The relative attractiveness of the naval 
profession as compared with other vocations and the opportunity 
of securing an appointment to the Academy reduce this number, 
for some even with the latent power of leadership in them prefer 
other professions, and some are unable to secure the chance at all. 
Later, some are rejected by the mental and physical examinations, 
and so on as their life in the Academy and in the service continues 
they drop out, affected by one factor or another, until some or none 
survive all destructive elements, pass the last test, opportunity, and 
become great leaders in naval affairs. 

To go over the list of such factors and weigh the influence of 
each, favorable and unfavorable, would take the ability of a very 
god himself, and there is little use in the human mind attempting 
it. But one general consideration greatly assists us. It is that 
were all unfavorable factors removed, and only influences entered 
which resulted in increasing the proportion of men of great ability, 
there would result finally a larger number of great leaders than 
if only unfavorable factors influenced the selection. If, therefore, 
we can discover how any factors that tend to reduce the proportion 
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of able men may be removed, we can serenely allow the exact inter- 
working of all the factors to be disregarded, for we know that 
each unfavorable element removed will improve the final result. 
However small the influence of that factor, its removal will do 
good, and in our inability to estimate accurately the effect of any 
one influence, it behooves us to count nothing small or unim- 
portant. 

It is the good fortune of the naval profession in America that 
in relative attractiveness it probably stands foremost among mili- 
tary and maritime callings. Due to its more rapid development in 
recent years, the navy occupies a higher place in popular esteem 
than the army, and among callings that involve a life on the sea, 
the navy easily stands first. It is in contrast with civil professions 
on land that the naval service fails to attract as strongly as some 
other callings. Although here it overtops some, especially teach- 
ing, the ministry, and perhaps, in some sections, farming, against 
the inducements of law, business, and the technical and engineering 
professions the navy has much ado to hold its own. With these 
last two its competition is perhaps sharpest, and it is well to con- 
sider whether it cannot here mass its forces to secure its share of 
the men who feel in themselves an inclination toward technical 
pursuits. 

One point in regard to attractiveness should perhaps be at once 
placed beyond chance of misconception. The potential or actual 
great leader with the qualities which I have mentioned stirring 
within him, is not, I believe, much affected by the desire to gain 
a great deal of mere money. In fact the richest men of the present 
are not primarily so much lovers of money as lovers of power and 
achievement. Without question the best field for the development 
of recognized power and influence in the United State in this 
generation is in business, just as in the Revolutionary period it 
was in politics. Yet the heaping up of wealth is always a human 
desire, even when subordinate, and when riches are as easily 
secured in the naval service as in civil pursuits we are likely to wit- 
ness an increased popularity of the navy. This was true during 
the Napoleonic wars, when such a lucky individual as Sir William 
Parker could in one short cruise off Lisbon take prizes that netted 
him $120,000 and that increased the wealth of Nelson, who, though 
off Toulon, was in titular command, by $50,000. At thirty, Parker 
could retire ashore with a large fortune. In recent times, with the 
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abolition of prize money, such attractions have been lost, and while 
no one would perhaps advocate their return, they have a real effect 
on the attractiveness of the naval profession. Furthermore, it is 
often true that the best inducement of a mercenary character for 
men is not the certainty of a comfortable reward—for this attracts 
only the mediocre, who feel themselves uncertain of more than 
this—but the existence of a few very lucrative positions to which 
the best may attain. Especially to the potential leader is such an 
inducement powerful, for he feels within himself the ability to rise 
to that height. 

It is here perhaps that the ambitious boy will balk at the naval 
life. As president of a railroad system, as head of a great steel 
company, as president of a great banking firm, as a distinguished 
chemist, mining engineer, or other technical expert, he sees himself 
enjoying far greater wealth than will ever be possible to him as a 
naval officer. If, therefore, there were in the navy positions as 
admiral or vice admiral with salaries at all commensurate with 
their dignity and responsibility, it would do much to attract the 
ambitious boy who feels within himself the ability to achieve 
unusual place and distinction. 

The relative attractiveness of the naval profession also depends 
largely upon the whole matter we are soon to discuss, the con- 
ditions in the naval service itself, for the better the conditions the 
more attractive the profession. If it is distinguished by petti- 
fogging routine or dependence upon political or social intrigue for 
advancement, and demands the surrender of personal indepen- 
dence, the really great leader, even though concealed in the im- 
mature boy, will spurn it, and the general opinion of the country 
will warn him from any thought of it as a career. All these 
elements will have a deterring influence upon the mediocre indi- 
vidual and all will be aggravated for the embryonic naval leader. 

It is, I believe, pertinent to remark here how important this 
matter of attractiveness is for the good of the naval profession. 
Except for those who take the examinations for entrance to the 
Naval Academy, few ever enter the body of line officers in the 
navy, so few that their contribution may practically be disregarded. 
Unless, therefore, the navy can be made attractive to the type of 
boy who will develop into a great naval leader, there will be no 
great naval leaders, for the experience and training that follow 
entrance to the Academy cannot produce a new type; there must 
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be some preparation for it and some foundation to build on. Train- 
ing and the life of the service can do much, and there is no inten- 
tion to disparage this, but the surest way to get the highest type 
is to begin with what is above the average. Then all that training 
can do will make that genius all the brighter. Considered as a 
mere matter of chance, the boy of genius is more likely to become 
great than the boy of merely ordinary talents. After all, training 
is no substitute for inborn genius. 

Having, we will suppose, attracted to the naval profession the 
type of boy we want for our great naval leader, let us consider 
whether the conditions that will affect his entering the Academy 
are at all likely to eliminate the budding Nelson and thus lose him 
from the profession to which he has been destined by heaven 
itself. Such factors would include the method of appointment, the 
age of entrance, and the actual tests and examinations. 

It may be that the Congressional method of appointment is 
desirable for many reasons unconnected with the problem of leader- 
ship in the navy. We are not considering it in all its aspects, but 
in one, and here it must be said that, as a factor in increasing the 
proportion of men of ability in the service, there is little doubt that 
it works badly. Talent and leadership know no Congressional 
boundaries, and, judging even by the tests now in force, it is clear 
that not always do the best men on the list of candidates secure 
appointments as principals and enter the naval service. And the 
same would be true if all were selected by Congressmen through a 
competitive examination. In one district a boy might fail to receive 
an appointment though he was brighter than the successful youth 
in another. Asa matter of fact, by the present method not even the 
brightest boy of those who wish to enter the navy from a particular 
district necessarily receives the opportunity. 

It may be that in some cases Congressmen themselves make sure 
of the fitness of the boy they appoint, and unhampered by any 
formal written test are able to judge more comprehensively the 
real worth of the boy appointed. But this is hardly the rule. 
Rather, they have depended upon the Academy authorities to weed 
out the unfit by means of the regular examinations. 

As for the tests, mental and physical, imposed by the naval 
authorities, the chief danger to the boy who would, if admitted, 
become a distinguished naval officer is from the fact that the 
examinations test only part of the necessary qualities. As we 
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found Mahan maintaining, the moral strength to do in time of 
danger what one sees to be the right thing is less common than the 
faculty of divining that thing, and where do the examinations test 
this? Where do the examinations test decision of character and 
energy of action? where even intellectual brilliance rather than 
mere memory and mechanical performance? Where is there any 
test of power of leadership such as is shown even in youth, if we 
may trust the stories of great men? Where does the examination 
test courage, ability to bear responsibility, or even ambition, all 
of which we found necessarily characterizing the great naval 
leader ? 

Compare the Academy requirements with the ideas of Cecil 
Rhodes about the type of students to be given the scholarships at 
Oxford named for him, and notice how he keeps his eye upon the 
boy who will become a leader. This part of his will reads: 

My desire being that students who shall be selected to the scholarships 
shall not be merely bookworms, I direct that in the election of a student 
to a scholarship regard shall be had to (1) his literary and scholastic 
attainments; (2) his fondness of and success in manly outdoor sports. 
such as cricket, football, and the like; (3) his qualities of manhood, truth, 
courage, devotion to duty, sympathy for the protection of the weak, 
kindliness, unselfishness, and fellowship; and (4) his exhibition during his 
school days of moral force of character and of instincts to lead and to 
take an interest in his schoolmates, for those latter attributes will be 
likely in after life to guide him to esteem the performance of public duties 
as his highest aim. 

As mere suggestions for the guidance of those who will have the choice 
of students for the scholarship, I record that my ideal qualified student 
would combine these four qualifications in the proportions of 3/1oths for 
the first, 2/10ths for the second, 3/1oths for the third, and 2/1oths for the 
fourth.’ 

Another factor for consideration at this point is the age when 
entrance to the Academy becomes possible. The average boy does 
not come to much of an idea of what his latent powers incline him 
to until rather late. Certainly in an age when he generally aspires 
to complete a high school course, it is rare for him to consider 
seriously his future vocation before his seventeenth year. None of 
the other technical professions require a choice before this, and 
to defer the choice of the navy till then would put it on a par with 
them. To be sure, many enter the Academy at that age, but there 
is always danger in waiting, as the opportunity may not come 


*The Rhodes Scholarship, Parkin, page 08. 
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again, and as there is great advantage in entering early and having 
a longer time for promotion before retirement. Thus many boys 
are compelled to face the question at the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
when they are not ready and when, though perhaps of the stuff 
needed, they are incapable of deciding wisely. If they decline it 
then and wait until they have a clearer knowledge of themselves, 
the chance may not be open to them. Furthermore, the earlier age 
has the disadvantage that adolescence is not yet complete, and that 
the boy’s physical character is still in process of change. What it 
is now is little indication of what it will be in a few years. At 
eighteen much more can be stated with certainty. 

As to conditions that will be likely to discourage him from con- 
tinuing in the naval service, the chief will be the minute and never- 
ending detail with which every step of his will be hedged in and 
directed. Added to this will be the restrictions which his fellow- 
students by an unwritten but long-established code of their own 
impose upon him. All these will bear more lightly as time goes on, 
but even then they will give to Academy life that suggestion of 
prison existence which is so often applied to it half-humorously. 
In any case it will mean a matter of the young man fitting himself 
into a rather curiously shaped hole instead of his growing out to 
fill the place in life he should occupy. There will therefore be 
danger lest the ambitious young man may feel that he himself is 
being repressed and that no opportunity is being given for the 
development of the qualities that he feels make him most valuable 
to the world. 

One great reason for this, much deeper than the mere restrictions 
of the regulations and routine, is that the intellectual life of the 
midshipman is unnatural and almost devoid of pleasure. More 
information is demanded of him than he can master with any 
feeling of pleasurable acquisition, and emphasis is laid on knowing 
the externals of a subject or a large mass of facts and operations, 
many of which do not increase his mental powers. He finds the 
sentiment of his fellows opposed to a person’s doing more than the 
necessary amount of scholastic work for fear of raising the stand- 
ard of attainment for his weaker classmates. Only those who are 
in danger of failing may work overtime. He also finds instruction 
frequently confined to one text-book for a single topic, and that 
he is not allowed any chance to work independently on a chosen 
idea. In almost no case is knowledge imparted inductively, but 
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rather dogmatically, as a set of principles to be applied or a list of 
rules to be learned. Outside of his studies he finds little of intel- 
lectual interest provided in the way of lectures, debates, or contact 
with other spheres of life. 

Even in the slight responsibilities which are gradually given 
him, he is hedged about with tradition, and does not feel that any 
of it continues and is always incumbent upon him. 

After graduation and admission into the ranks of commissioned 
officers, the young man finds that those who have distinguished 
themselves at the Academy are generally separated from the rest 


.and given purely technical duties ashore. This would imply that 


those who distinguish themselves at the Academy are not fitted for 
command rank, and also tends to bring to the positions as naval 
leaders men who, by existing tests, have not shown themselves of 
the highest quality. 

As to the emergence of the best, he will find as he progresses in 
the navy that the examinations and other tests which establish at 
least a minimum for promotion are largely unintellectual in the 
highest sense. The written examinations required do not test the 
brilliancy or the strength of intellect but rather its range of knowl- 
edge, and are thus rather quantitative than qualitative. The other 
tests of efficiency are more the faithful performance of duty and 
the ability to get passable results from the men under him. Here 
the mediocre, who never do anything very bad even if they never 
do anything positively good, come off better than the brilliant man, 
who is likely to achieve less even results in the higher ends he 
strives for. 

All this time overexertion in any way may bring on the opposi- 
tion of superiors or disqualification for physical disability, and 
once retired there is no practicable method of reentrance. The 
individual who exerts himself is therefore likely to find his reward 
to be a black mark for some disagreement with his superior or the 
violation of some regulation, or the extra effort may bring some 
wound or physical obstacle to promotion. Even specialization in 
a field not involving sea service may result in compulsory retire- 
ment, or the latter may occur for no reason except the law that 
necessitates a certain number of retirements each year.’ 

Other factors tend to hinder the development of a man’s own 
powers and encourage him to remain at a mediocre level. Such are 


* This essay was written in 1914 before the abolishment of the Plucking 
Board. 
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the narrowness of naval life, the confinement on board one ship, 
and the exclusion from what is going on in the world. In port the 
chief need is relaxation and amusement, and it is unreasonable that 
the naval officer should wish to seek the companionship of those 
who are leading the thought and action of the world. In his own 
profession there can be little communication between men of dif- 
ferent navies, and within his own the officers have largely been 
trained under the same system and their intellectual content is 
much the same. There are therefore few influences that tend to 
broaden the horizon of the sea-going naval officer. 

Furthermore, the life on shipboard is almost like spending one’s 
days and nights in an iron foundry. The whole atmosphere is 
permeated with mechanism, and such constant intercourse with 
machinery tends to harden the mind and give everything a mechan- 
ical turn, so that the human qualities are repressed and the con- 
ception of men acting as machines grows stronger and stronger. 
Personality thus drops into the background, and the necessity of 
the man’s being a source of inspiration to those he commands is 
forgotten. 

The officer’s existence accordingly becomes one in which the 
virtues of patience, obedience, exactness, and subordination are 
cultivated but the larger qualities, such as we found characterizing 
the great naval leader, have little opportunity to emerge and be 
exercised. Responsibility is concentrated in the higher positions, 
little initiative is possible, detailed orders forbid any exercise of 
originality, and the necessity for deciding instantly an important 
matter is entirely absent. With such restrictions there is little 
chance to develop power of leadership, or to test those qualities 
which must later be the chief basis of selection for important 
posts. 

I admit, of course, that influences tending to neutralize these 
influences exist, and prevent the full effect of these unfavorable 
elements. But in order that the naval personnel may produce the 
highest type of naval leader, it is important that as many injurious 
factors as possible be removed, and this is my excuse for dealing 
with one side of the shield exclusively. So surely as one of these 
is removed, good will result. In the remaining part of the essay, 
I hope to inspire more cheerful feelings. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE PRINCIPLES 


What then is the chief principle which must be recognized to 
give to the naval genius the best atmosphere for the development 
of his heaven-sent capabilities? Is not freedom his chief need? 
In such an environment his talents and qualities of leadership will 
have the best chance to grow and mature. Evolutionary theory 
teaches us that man’s greatest achievement, his intellectual ad- 
vances over brute animals and plants, the other forms of life, has 
been secured by eternal insistence on freedom of action. The 
animal, surrendering the field of choice, with its possibilities of 
mistake but also of progress, has perfected his instincts, until in the 
narrow field in which they operate they are more perfect than 
anything man can show. But they are extremely limited and 
unable to help the animal in new environments and situations. As 
a result, he is no more skillful now than he was ten centuries ago. 
But man, risking death and extermination for freedom, has 
passed above mere instinct and gained reasoned action, with its 
power of making a fresh and better reaction to each new situation. 
He has thus made himseif the master of the animal world, and 
opened up before him a never-ending road of progress. All this 
has been due to freedom. 

So in the navy to-day both methods can be seen. One tendency 
is to turn in on ourselves and perfect the existing machinery of 
organization, centering our gaze on the single ship and the force 
of the single ship, and making all its activity more and more 
automatic, machine-like, and instinctive. By narrowing the field 
of action we have secured greater perfection. But in the larger 
field of the navy as a whole, where less perfection of detail is possi- 
ble, and where new problems await solution, problems that cannot 
be made mechanical, we have witnessed far less development. 

In the same way athletic sports have undergone development. 
The open style of play in football has greater possibilities for losing 
the ball, but it has been found to present greater chances of scoring 
because it allows a much more varied style of attack, and greater 
flexibility in seizing opportunities for advancing the ball. Military 
tactics have also progressed in the same direction. 

How then shall we apply this principle of freedom to the naval 
profession? The few definite points I shall mention are intended 
rather as illustrations than as actual recommendations. Whether 
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the principle is carried out in these ways or others is of little 
importance so long as actual application is made, and freedom is 
the result. And I do not wish to be thought unmindful of the con- 
siderable changes in this direction which recent years have seen. 
The thought of the naval officer to-day is as never before concen- 
trated on vital matters rather than on mere matters of detail and 
administration. His education is broader and more truly pro- 
fessional than ever before, and his opportunities for following out 
his talents in a particular field are greater than at any time in the 
past. But all modern life is progressing in the same direction, 
and the navy has still a considerable way to go before it will be 
ahead of the best modern practice. 

Remembering all this and also my earlier justification, that if 
we could remove even one unfavorable factor from the profession, 
our work would be worth while, I still believe that progress can be 
made in many directions. For instance, we have seen that the 
existing system of Congressional appointment does not secure for 
the navy the best of those youths who are attracted to it. If such 
appointments were made, but only to the privilege of taking the 
examinations, as is done for consular examinations, then the best 
of those examined would be appointed and the entrance through 
Congress still maintained. 

Furthermore, I believe that the examinations should more fully 
test the whole ability of the candidate rather than mere mental and 
physical attainments. Difficult as it is to devise tests of moral and 
personal efficiency, the attempt is worth while, and even some 
psychological tests might be used to advantage. As a mere illus- 
tration take the following means of testing the ability to grasp all 
the factors of a situation and come to a decision rapidly and accu- 
rately. It is from ‘‘ Psychology and the Navy,” by Prof. Hugo 
Miinsterberg. 

The device looks like a little game. I use twenty-four cards, each of 
which contains four rows of twelve capital letters. They are all A’s, 
E’s, O’s, and U’s. Some of the cards contain twenty-one of one of the 
four letters and nine of each of the three others; some contain eighteen 
of the one and ten of each of the others; and some fifteen of the one and 
eleven of each of the three others. The letters are in an entirely irregular 
order and every card at the first glance looks almost bewildering. The 
task of the man to be tested is to stare at one card and to decide as 
quickly as possible which of the four letters is the most frequent one. 


It is evident that this is much more difficult if the most frequent letter 
occurs only fifteen times than when it occurs twenty-one times, but even 
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in the latter case it is not easy to do it without help by counting, for 
which, of course, no time is allowed. The full experiment consists in 
making this decision as quickly as possible for every one of the twenty- 
four cards, and the objective test is made by the demand that the subject 
of the experiment arrange the cards with the greatest possible speed in 
four piles: in the first those in which A is predominant, in the second the 
E, in the third the O, and in the fourth the U. Then we measure the 
time from the signal to begin to the moment of laying down the last card, 
and afterwards we count the number of times a card has been put in the 
wrong pile. Every mistake in the twenty-one letter cards counts four, in 
the eighteen letter cards three, in the fifteen letter cards one. If we sum up 
the mistakes and multiply by the number of seconds used, a product less 
than four hundred characterizes a man perfectly reliable in quick judg- 
ment of a complex situation, four hundred to a thousand normal, one 
thousand to two thousand fair, two thousand to three thousand doubtful, 
three thousand to five thousand poor, and over five thousand useless. 
Through a test which takes only a few minutes we thus arrive at a 
sorting of men according to their quickness or sluggishness, deliberateness 
or inability to make a prompt decision. It is surprising how often men 
tested with this simple device confess that the result expresses exactly 
the experience which they have passed through when life called them to 
a sudden decision in an unexpected complex situation." 

Another way of finding out those who will be the best to retain 
in the Academy would be to allow a large number to attend a proba- 
tionary term and there be tried out in all ways, intellectual, moral, 
physical, that we might discover those with independence, self- 
reliance, and sense of responsibility. Such a test should, however, 
be conducted under conditions of freedom, where every individual 
has the chance to do his best in his own way and is not absorbed in 
fitting himself into some one else’s groove. For this purpose, 
athletic tests, and especially the test which a short experience on 
the water or on a camping trip would furnish, would be most indi- 
cative of the sterling qualities. 

For the reasons which I have already stated I also believe that 
the age of entrance should be slightly raised, and the requirements 
made those of ordinary college or scientific school entrance. This 
would put the Academy on the same plane as the technical schools, 
and would greatly simplify the work of preparation, obviating 
most of the need of special instruction or schools. I have also 
shown that it allows the choice of the navy as a profession to come 
at a time when most boys are making the choice of a profession and 
when they are capable of an intelligent choice. 


* North American Review, Vol. 197, page 164. 
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Greater freedom during their life at the Academy should be 
granted the midshipmen, especially if the higher age standard is 
established. The minute restrictions of their life there and the 
narrowness of the routine are not adapted to bring out qualities of 
leadership such as we have discovered. At the risk of some loss to 
weak individuals, but for the greater benefit of the many. this 
should be done, and chiefly because it is the only way by which 
we may ensure the growth of the highest qualities of the leader. 
Such a scheme calls for greater skill on the part of officers of dis- 
cipline and instruction, and for superior qualities of leadership 
on the part of the Academy authorities. But the very example 
would teach a useful lesson in leadership. The chief aim should 
be to give every student a clear field for the cultivation of the best 
that is in him, and for broadening and deepening his latent abilities. 
All work should have as its aim the development of power, and 
merely mechanical performance should be reduced to a minimum. 
During the four years at the Academy comes the opportunity 
which will never come again—the opportunity to kindle that intel- 
lectual fire which will keep alive in every officer the desire for more 
knowledge and more power—the secret of growth and success in 
any profession. 

Another step toward freedom would be more largely to permit 
the midshipmen to manage their athletics and other student affairs, 
always under proper supervision. Especially in athletics should 
there exist opportunities for leaders to emerge, and for the quali- 
ties of leadership to find exercise and development. All the work 
of coaches and supervisors should be directed to this end. In other 
student organizations there is a chance to test and develop moral 
qualities in socjal action, a very different field from the personal 
life, and one where real power of leadership counts. The chief 
principle of educational work of to-day is the development of self- 
directed activity on the part of the student, and this is impossible 
without fields for exercising it. 

That the qualities of leadership may be more thoroughly devel- 
oped, more attention should be given to exercises that bring into 
play moral qualities and such traits as clear-headedness, resource- 
fulness, determination, and decision. There is no reason why 


_midshipmen should not acquire a thorough knowledge of the 


waters of Chesapeake Bay and carry on water games and sports 
such as would simulate some of the real conditions of sea-faring 
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and warfare. Certainly, the practice of landing on a shore with- 
out a wharf, camping out over night without modern conveniences, 
or travelling the waters of the bay at all hours and in all weathers, 
even scouting for opposing forces, would bring out many of those 
qualities that a seaman and fighting man, be he leader or sub- 
ordinate, must have. At the same time, much practical work in 
signals, radio, seamanship, ordnance, and navigation would arise, 
and the strenuousness and danger would not be greater than in 
such sports as football. 

The entrance of mature men into the naval personnel should 
also be characterized by more freedom. In addition to the lower 
ranks of staff officers and the ensigns promoted from the warrant 
officers, there should be some provision by which, when the navy 
found a man in civil life who was necessary to it, he could be 
added to its forces at any age. Few, of course, would so enter, 
but it should always be possible, just as a man may enter rail- 
roading or finance at any time of life. Such men would naturally 
be specialists and would not interfere with the promotion of life- 
long members of the naval service. But the navy should not 
have to choose its line officers and constructors at the age of six- 
teen and never have another chance to correct mistakes or recruit 
its forces. 

In the same way there should be more freedom for the man 
who drops out for physical reasons or other causes. He should 
have the right of reentrance whenever he can show that he is 
better than the man who is otherwise to fill his place. It is easily 
believable that officers of the upper fourth of ability may drop out 
for good reasons and later wish to return. To say that such 
men as Westinghouse, Sprague, Churchill, Benjamin, Thompson, 
Miller, Nixon, and Weeks, all of whom have distinguished them- 
selves after leaving the navy, should be permanently excluded is 
to deny their abilities. 

Freedom to follow lines of work that interest one or are in 
accord with one’s aptitudes would also help to bring out the men 
of superior talent. Such specialization should not begin early, 
but should come on gradually, until, when a man was ready to be 
head of a department on board ship, he would be able to fill a berth 
peculiarly fitting for him. Probably, though, strategy in the 
highest sense should not be made a specialty, as each man can 
contribute to it some vital factor, and there should be free com- 
petition for such responsibilities. 
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Perhaps the point on which most emphasis has been laid in 
other discussions of this subject is the matter of entrusting more 
initiative and responsibility to the younger officers. This is still 
a matter needing great emphasis. Farragut’s well-known words 
on his early promotion to lieutenant cannot be too often repeated : 

I consider it a great advantage to obtain command young, having ob- 
served as a general rule, -that persons who come into authority late in life 
shrink from responsibility, and often break down under its weight. 

At present, in too many cases, all responsibility is concentrated 
in one or two officers on a ship or in a squadron, and the most 
routine matters must pass through their hands. They thus become 
largely clerks, their energy and time sapped by attention to petty 
detail, and they are often obliged to assume responsibility for mat- 
ters they cannot have time to investigate. The great leader will 
know how to bestow authority on his subordinates, and will hold 
them responsible for results rather than details. For him to have to 
tell a subordinate in detail how to perform any particular duty will 
be equivalent to stamping that man as incapable of carrying it out. 
The only way to test and develop the subordinate’s power of 
leadership is to entrust to him matters which he is capable of 
managing. To do less than that is to insult and depreciate his 
abilities. 

By methods such as I have suggested, or in similar ways, must 
the field of the naval service be cleared for the development of 
the naval leaders of the future. Their very existence is condi- 
tioned upon an environment of freedom. As organizations become 
well-established they tend to become too definitely fixed in their 
methods, and only by constant applications of freedom are they 
prevented from becoming hard and unprogressive. Without free- 
dom they petrify till torn apart by some great disaster which 
destroys good and bad, and interrupts all development. May the 
progress of the navy be without such convulsions, and may she, 


ever free and vigorous, grow on without decay or end. 
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NOTES ON NAVAL TACTICS 
By Lieut. COMMANDER H. E. YARNELL, U. S. Navy 





DEFINITION 


Naval tactics is the art of maneuvering a battle fleet, before and 
during action against an enemy, in the manner most efficient to 
ensure success. 

While the details of application have varied with the changes 
in ships and weapons, there is one basic principle of tactics which 
is unchangeable : . 

“ Be superior in force to the enemy.” 

The superiority may be in numbers, types, guns, speed, pro- 
tection, skill, experience, morale, doctrine, or all, or any in com- 
bination. But the sum total must exceed that of the enemy. So 
when we bring to bear a greater preponderance of any or all of the 
above factors over that of the enemy, success will ensue. 


NUMBERS AND TYPES 


It is a military aphorism that only numbers can annihilate. 

The admiral fighting with the fewest ships is badly handicapped. 

The burden of supplying the materiel and the personnel to man 
the fleet rests upon the nation. 

Our national aims, policies, aspirations or fears may of may not 
bring us into collision with another power. 

If our policies are apt to be challenged with force by a rival, the 
outcome can take any one of the three paths: 


(a) Abandonment of the policy by ourselves without recourse 
to arms. 


(b) Abandonment of the policy after defeat in war. 
(c) Maintenance of the policy by successful recourse to arms. 
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Upon our statesmen falls the task of studying the future needs 
and policies of the nation, and the probabilities that friction will 
ensue with powerful rivals. 

If the policies are vital and friction is bound to occur, armed 
force must be provided. 

The sum for naval defense results in a naval building pro- 
gram. : 

What should this program be? 

In Great Britain at one time, it was to be “ superior to the two 
greatest naval powers.” 

In Germany, it was to have a “ navy such that the greatest naval 
power would hesitate to attack.” 

France at one time built in rivalry to Great Britain, but has 
fallen behind. : 

Our own building program has always been more or less in- 
definite. While we have realized, in a vague manner, that our 
national policies were very likely to collide with those of other 
nations, we have never attempted to settle by reasoned logic who 
our most probable opponents are likely to be. 

This vagueness of idea has been reflected in our building 
program. Congress, itself, appropriates for the navy with no 
intelligent understanding of what it is all about. 

The navy, itself, has been unable to enunciate a clear-cut, 
definite building program. 

The nearest statement to a program is that of the General Board 
which declares that our navy should consist of so many battleships 
by a certain date. Such a narrow and illogical definition can do 
and has done great harm.’ 

It has no point. Why 48 battleships, or 70 or 100, asks the tax- 
payer? 

Also it ignores the fact that battleships do not constitute a navy. 
A drydock under certain conditions may be worth several battle- 
ships. Battle cruisers, fast scouts, destroyers, submarines, mine 
layers, mine sweepers, are all elements of a battle fleet that are 
considered in a rational interpretation of a building program. 
Docks and repair facilities must be provided as well as guns and 
hulls. All cost money and all must be provided for in the bujlding 
program. 


* Written in June, rors. 
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It is the statesman’s duty to define the building program, but 
since those of the United States have never attempted it, let us 
attempt it ourselves as a mental amusement in which it cannot be 
denied we, as naval officers, have a keen interest. 

Writing with the pen of the statesman we will define our 
building program to be that: 

“Our naval force must be such as to defeat our most probable 
opponent.” 
and we will assume that our statesmen tells us confidentially that 
in the present condition of world offairs, our most probable 
opponent is Blue. 

What is the answer? 

The answer is that if Blue builds battleships, we must build 
battleships. If Blue builds battle cruisers, fast scouts, powerful 
destroyers, we must build the same, only a few more, and a little 
faster and more powerful. If Blue has a large number of vessels 
capable of destroying our commerce or raiding our communica- 
tions, we must build vessels that can run down and destroy them. 
If a base is necessary in our home ports or outlying possessions, 
it must be built. 

Otherwise, the policy which will bring about the collision had 
better be abandoned. , 

Hence, to insure to our admiral a preponderance of numbers 
and types on the battlefield, the logical procedure is as follows: 

The statesman defines the national policies and analyzes the 
probabilities of such policies bringing us into conflict with other 
nations. 

The naval experts estimate the cost of building and maintaining 
a fleet that will be superior in numbers and types to that of the 
probable opponent. 

If the statesmen decide that the policies are worth the cost, the 
money is provided. If the cost exceeds the value, the policies are 
abandoned, but if persisted in without preparation, are abandoned 
after national defeat and humiliation. 

Hence, we see that the foundations for success or failure in 
battle are laid years in advance in the council chambers of the 
nation. 


GUNS 
The problems of gunpower, speed, and protection have been the 
subjects of controversy especially since the advent of steel ships, 
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and to this day there exists a wide diversity of opinion among 
recognized experts. 

Since naval development is to but a slight degree influenced by 
the results of actual battle, and must come mainly from theory and 
conjecture, such a result need not be surprising. 

Is it not possible, however, to establish certain general prin- 
ciples which should be accepted in the solution of gun, speed, and 
protection problems, and which will lead theory to a more nearly 
correct practical solution ? 

It may seem odd at first sight to find ourselves going to the 
drafting room of the naval architect in times of profound peace 
in a dissertation on naval tactics, but in any study of war one is 
involuntarily led to the council chambers and workshops which 
forge the weapons when their use is a remote probability. 

One of the soundest and at present most readily accepted prin- 
ciples of war is that our aim must be the destruction of the enemy’s 
armed forces. A policy of active offensive has been recognized as 
the best defensive. This was never better stated than by our own 
great admiral that the best defense against an enemy’s guns is a 
well directed fire from our own. 

This principle we can surely accept as correct. From which 
it follows that the guns furnished the admiral for the day of 
battle should be superior to those of the enemy. While victory 
may be attained over superior weapons by superior skill or 
morale, it is an unwarranted danger to send our ships into action 
with inferior materiel. 

We as a nation pride ourselves on our inventive genius, and if 
this belief has any foundation, our naval materiel should equal 
or exceed in value that of other countries. 

The gun has been in the past and will be for years to come, the 
major weapon. 

Hence, our fighting ships must possess guns that can shoot 
farther and with more destructive effect than those of the enemy. 

The importance of the gun was thoroughly appreciated by the 
designers of our first steel ships. The Petrel, of goo tons dis- 
placement, had four 6-inch guns, while the Yorktown of 1700 tons 
had six 6-inch guns. The Boston and the Atlanta carried 8-inch 
guns on about 2500 tons. The Oregon class were the most heavily 
gunned battleships of their time. 
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Had our naval designers maintained this supremacy our navy 


- would be far stronger to-day, but after the construction of the 


Oregon we fell behind, constructed a few poor copies of British 
vessels such as the Alabama class, pursued the vicious superposed 
turret idea through the Kentucky and Virginia classes, then re- 
turned to the Oregon type in the Connecticut class. Then, in spite 
of dreadnought designs being urged by prominent officers, we 
failed to take up the type until compelled to do so by foreign con- 
struction of that class of vessel. We have lagged in the rear and 
allowed other nations to develop types which we may or may not 
copy, a dangerous practice at best. 

The fallacious argument that has led to this result has been the 
one that a 12-inch gun is as effective as a 13-inch gun, or that a 
13-inch equals one of 14-inch, or a 14-inch one of 16-inch. 

With weight of shell comes destructive effect which eliminates 
our enemy. 

When large calibers had a slow rate of fire, the argument of 
volume of fire from medium caliber guns had a certain weight, 
which disappeared when rapidity of fire from turrets was in- 
creased to the present standard. But the argument still clings 
in the statement that 12 inches are equal to 13 inches, and has 
resulted in our gun inferiority to-day. Had we accepted the 
principle that our gun must be superior in power and destructive 
effect, our battleships would have 16-inch guns to-day and we 
would have a 17-inch or 18-inch type tested out and ready for 
installation. 

While perhaps little has been learned from the naval engage- 
ments of the present war, one startling fact stands out as per- 
emptory warning—great ships have engaged at 17,000 yards, 
made hits, and been put out of action—a range of 5000 yards in 
excess of our target practice maximum ranges, and almost double 
what we have believed to be a mean battle range. No further 
proof of the value of the /arger gun is required. 

We must have a battery which will shoot farther and with more 
destructive effect than that of the enemy. 

If he has 15-inch, we want 16-inch. If he has 18-inch, we want 
20-inch. Surely our engineering talent is equal to the task. This 
nation has led in the past and need not lag supinely behind. 

A technical point which has been neglected in the comparisons 
of calibers is that of dispersion. It is true that by giving a smaller 
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caliber gun a greater muzzle velocity than one of larger caliber, 
greater striking energy may be obtained. But when a gun of any 
caliber is worked to its limit the jump and dispersion are greatly 
increased. This was shown in the comparative tests of the 
12-inch-50 caliber gun of 2900 f. s. muzzle velocity, and the 14-inch 
gun of 2600 f. s. velocity. The dispersion of the former at long 
ranges was many times greater than that of the 14-inch gun. If 
we are forced to long ranges by the combined superior gun power 
and speed of the enemy, absence of dispersion in our salvoes 
becomes a valuable factor. 
SPEED 


Speed has always been an important factor in warfare, land or 
naval. On land the rapidity with which troops can be mobilized 
and transported influences to a great degree the success or failure 
of a campaign. It will be noted, however, in the records of land 
warfare that speed is considered almost solely for offensive pur- 
poses, and it may be that in this principle is to be found the basis 
for a sound and logical policy as to speed in naval vessels. 

It is stated that when our three scout cruisers were designed, 
it was argued by some naval officers that they should not be fitted 
with: guns, as they might be tempted into an engagement and 
destroyed. This argument represents the extreme of the defensive 
school. A vessel built to run away will not be of much value on 
the scouting line. 

Our scouts must have speed and gun-power sufficient to over- 
take and destroy enemy vessels of the same class. Our cruisers 
must have speed and gun-power sufficient to overtake and destroy 
the cruisers of the enemy, and our battleships must have sufficient 
speed and gun-power to overtake and destroy enemy battleships. 
Here we have the keynote of speed. It must be for the offensive— 
to overtake, then destroy. 

Hence, the principle we may enunciate is—that our vessels must 
have speed sufficient to overtake those of the enemy of similar 
class. 

PROTECTION 


The amount and distribution of armor is also a problem whose 
solution has seemed even more difficult than that of speed. 

Some have advocated heavy armor over the vitals. Others 
want a complete belt. 
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When neither gun nor armor had established a supremacy 
over the other, the heaviest armor was given the thickness which 
would keep out the larger caliber shell at what were assumed to 
be battle ranges. The remaining weight available for armor was 
distributed in thinner plating around the medium and secondary 
battery guns. 

At the present time the gun has established a decided supe- 
riority over armor, and the main belt is given an arbitrary thick- 
ness, depending on foreign practice and the weight available. 
It may be that by a little clear thinking, we may be able to arrive 
at certain correct principles which will govern the weight assigned 
to protection, and the manner of its distribution. 

First, we must keep in mind the gun-power. This must be 
superior to that of the enemy in destructive effect. This is given 
precedence over speed and protection. 

The speed must be sufficient to enable us to overtake the enemy. 

After the requisite gun-power and speed have been assigned 
the necessary weights, the remainder, if any, will be devoted to 
protection. Then comes the problem of distribution. 

Obviously, on account of importance and space occupied, ‘the 
propelling machinery should receive first consideration. The 
magazines are of equal importance, and a protective deck and a 
certain amount of side armor are necessities. 

The next consideration should be barbettes and ammunition 
tubes, to prevent internal explosions from penetrating shell. 
Whether armored turrets, conning-towers, and signal stations 
are worth their weight in armor is open to question. 

A turret must be placed out of action by a direct hit if no 
armor beyond splinter plating is provided. The question is 
whether the instruments and personnel can stand the shock of 
impact of a heavy caliber shell which fails to penetrate. It is 
assuredly doubtful. Perhaps a shell which penetrates the thin 
splinter plating will do less damage on the whole than one that 
fails to penetrate. One thing is almost certain—a heavy shell that 
penetrates the turret armor will place out of action the instruments 
and entire personnel. The same reasoning applies to conning- 
towers and armored signal stations. 

In any consideration of armor it is well to accept with reserve 
the belief that protection to turret and conning-tower personnel 
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and materiel is secure if the shell fails to penetrate. Ships have 
been placed out of action without having a single plate perforated. 

The best armor is that supplied by our own shell. 

In discussing the battle of the Yalu, Admiral Makaroff said: 

It is easier to hit an area than an object, and the author was convinced 
of this by his own eyes when, on examining the Chen-yuen after the battle, 
her whole sides were found covered with holes and dents, but unprotected 
objects that had been used in the fight were completely uninjured. Thus, 
two six-inch guns with their mounts placed at the bow and stern remained 
intact; six rapid-firing guns upon the upper deck, the capstan at the bow, 
with the steam pipes connecting, chain pipes, chain stoppers, pumps, ete.— 
in fact, every isolated article—remained uninjured, and the ship continued 
her fire until she had no projectiles left. 

The fact that the ironclad Chen-yuen and her mate, Ting-yuen, survived 
the fight of the Yalu successfully is considered as a victory for armor. 

The author himself saw the Chen-yuen and perceived that it was not a 
question of armor, but of projectiles. The Japanese had poor shells, and 
the Yalu fight confirmed the long known fact that no armor can be pierced 
with bad projectiles. Cruisers annihilated some of the ironclads at the 
Yalu fight, and two of the most rapid of the latter succeeded in hiding until 
the Japanese settled the rest. This fact, however, is explained in an en- 
tirely different way. It is considered that the armor remained the victor 
in the fight; this is not true, for we must not forget that a good gun causes 
victory, while the armor is capable only of postponing defeat. 


PROTECTION AGAINST ToRPEDO ATTACK 


The present war has given startling examples of the efficiency 
of submarine craft when handled by a dauntless and well-trained 
personnel. As this type of craft is hardly out of the experimental 
stage, it is difficult to surmise to what extent it will influence naval 
construction in the future. 

We have examples of German submarines remaining at sea for 
four weeks and cruising for thousands of miles. 

The future development will undoubtedly be along lines of 
increased radius and speed, both surface and submerged, and more 
powerful torpedoes. 

Can an unsinkable battleship be constructed? In view of the 
great destructive effect of the present charge of 400 or 500 pounds 
of explosive carried by torpedoes, and the ease with which this 
charge can be increased to meet more efficient subdivision, it 
seems almost hopeless to attempt to solve the problem by increas- 
ing the subdivision of ships. 

Nets seem almost equally futile. A vessel with nets down is 
practically helpless. 
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The only apparent solution lies in speed, and in numbers of 
lookout craft which will prevent the approach of submarines, or 
at least render such approach difficult. 

This is most probably the method at present employed in the 
British Navy, and from the immunity of their transports crossing 
the Channel, is efficient if enough lookout vessels are employed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TORPEDOES 


A 12,000-yard torpedo is at present a realized fact. It is safe 
to predict that the next ten years will see its range increased to 
20,000 yards or more. 

The present competitor of the gun is not armor, but the torpedo. 

What method of tactics will a fleet assume that has to cope 
with torpedoes of this range? 

The first stage will probably be the development of an admiral, 
who, realizing the danger, has the moral courage to ignore it, 
accept the losses entailed, and push his fleet in to decisive gun- 
range and victory. 

In meeting the torpedo menace, speed again becomes a factor, 
and replaces the old argument for speed of gaining a cap on the 
enemy. 


SKILL 


How can the skill necessary to defeat an adversary in war be 
developed in time of peace? 

The answer has been open to the world for 45 years. 

The German army demonstrated in 1870 that a military system 
based on correct principles of war, and developed by constant, 
painstaking preparation in time of peace, always with a view to 
efficiency in. war, will win over an adversary whose system has 
decayed through the observance of archaic formulas and routine, 
which. sap the life of any military organization. The time and 
energy spent in petty routine, in strictly observing the thousands 
of useless regulations with which we are encumbered, in the 
accomplishment of numerous. ceremonies that may well be abol- 
ished, leave little time for a study of the great concrete prob- 
lem of how to conduct a fleet on the day of the battle. 

Yet, the means to solve this problem, so far as it can be solved, 
are elementary and known to all. To develop a gunpointer, dotter 
training is first given, then subcaliber, then target practice. In 
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the development of tactical knowledge and skill a similar method 
may be employed. 

The game board is the tactical dotter. When officers have 
learned on the game board correct principles of tactics and have 
become imbued with a certain amount of tactical doctrine, the sub- 
caliber step may be taken. This we may assume to be the move- 
ments of actual ships simulating a naval engagement. 

The final step—tactical target practice—the maneuvering of a 
fleet on the day of battle—let us hope may never come, but we may 
rest assured that an adthiral who has not passed through the peace 
training will not win over an opponent who has. 

In order to begin and develop tactical study in the service, what 
should be the method to pursue? 

In the development of any project, interest must be aroused 
and maintained. To arouse and maintain interest, competition is 
the best incentive. 

But, first of all, the Navy Department and commanders-in-chief 
must lend their strongest support. Tactical problems will be 
given to different ships for solution. Game board problems may 
be played between ships or divisions. There is no reason. why 
there should not be actual competitions between ships, divisions 
and squadrons, as there is now in gunnery. Results to be pub- 
lished to the service. Unless interest is aroused by competition, ° 
or otherwise, small development need be expected. All that is 
needed, however, is the interest and sympathy of admirals and 
captains. Once officers, and even the crew, are instructed in what 
a maneuver consists of, what are the results expected, and the 
methods adopted for accomplishing these results, the liveliest in- 
terest may be expected. 

The different attitudes that exist at present are shown by the 
following : 

The commanding officer of a ship was heard to say in reference 
to some fleet maneuvers: 


Of course, the admirals get some benefit from these maneuvers, but don’t 
you think they are rather tiresome for the officers and men? 


Naturally the officers on this vessel were mainly concerned with 
the date on which the problem would end. 
Another captain said: 


Before the problem I turned over all the data of our side to the ward- 
room and called for a solution. An officer was detailed to take charge, 
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and during the problem every radio was translated, posted up for the in- 
formation of officers and men, and the movements of our side were fol- 
lowed from beginning to end. The whole crew followed the game from 


chief petty officer to coal passer. 

If the method of the latter captain was only universal and per- 
manent, the question of training would in the course of time be 
solved. 

Once the Service can be convinced that Strategy and Tactics 
are only “ common sense applied to war ” and that a knowledge of 
them is as vital to every officer as the receipt of his monthly pay 
check, an improvement will be assured. 

That such an improvement is necessary can hardly be denied. 
On some occasions, a division has been countermarched, when 
under fire, and on one occasion three lines of ships in close 
proximity were under fire at a reasonable range. Such maneuver- 
ing, which we have no reason to expect will not be repeated in 
actual battle, means destruction. 

It is a common remark of some officers that certain maneuvers 
on the game board would be “impossible or impracticable in 
actual practice.” 

How do we know when we have not had actual practice? 

A fast wing movement is feasible on the game board, but we are 
told that no admiral will consent to disperse his fleet in such a 
manner in battle. 

But if we are contending against an admiral who has tried out 
every possible maneuver in time of peace and knows the capabili- 
ties of his ships and commanders, we are at a great disadvantage 
unless we have equal skill. 

Verily there should be co-ordination between the game board 
and the fleet. 


DocTRINE 


From the development of skill will flow the evolution of a 
doctrine. 

A doctrine is simply a code of rules upon which we act spon- 
taneously and without order, for the accomplishment of the 
mission. To be of value the doctrine must be based on correct 
principles and methods of conducting war. Then it must be in- 
stilled by study and actual fleet training into the minds of officers 
until it becomes almost a reflex action. 
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But we cannot state too often that doctrine must be based on 
skill, knowledge and experience. It may in its employment involve 
the disregard of previously given orders or instructions. A 
heavy responsibility falls upon a junior in such a position, but of 
how much more value is such a junior to the commander-in-chief 
than one who lacks the mental ability and moral courage to dis- 
regard previous instructions on his own responsibility when an 
emergency arises to further the mission of the commander-in- 
chief. 

As an example of what doctrine may mean let us give the 
following : 

Suppose through fleet experiments it is decided that destroyers 
should deliver a torpedo attack on the head of the enemy capital 
ships as soon as the engagement opens, What a burden this 
lifts from the commander-in-chief. He knows that the flotilla 
commander will maintain a position to act accordingly without 
signal, will not waste his energy in attacking enemy destroyers, 
and will push home an attack with his utmost force. 

Or suppose a division commander realizes that his vessels are 
not in the most advantageous position. Doctrine would enable: 
him to place it there at once without waiting for orders from 
higher authority. 

It is felt that our peace tactics tend to deaden any such initiative. 
The maneuvering of ships by speed cones, stadimeters and mast 
indicators may be a necessary preliminary step to develop a cer- 
tain stage of skill and confidence in handling vessels, but to 
assume that they can be used to any extent in battle is leaning on 
a broken reed. A far better method is to instill in the mind of 
every officer a knowledge of the mission and the correct methods 
of accomplishing it. 

In a tactical game where one man plays all the divisions on one 
side, a great advantage obtains in that one mind controls the move- 
ments of all of the subdivisions. 

The great aim of military training is to give all the officers one 
mind on the subject of their profession—impossible of perfect 
attainment in practice, but perfectly possible of approximation 
through training and doctrine. 

A tentative doctrine has been established in the torpedo flotilla, 
and a very able officer of high rank has pronounced it the greatest 
single achievement he has seen in thirty years’ service. “ Young 
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officers,” he said, “ come to the flotilla absolutely unused to the 
methods employed and, at the end of three months, by a study of 
the flotilla methods as embodied in the doctrine, have acquired a 
confidence in their duties that would be impossible of attainment 
otherwise.” 

We cannot recall to mind too often the splendid examples of 
doctrine supplied by the life of Nelson, or the victories that 
resulted in 1870 through the doctrine of German commanders to 
enter eagerly into battle, to support each other, to deny defeat and 
to grasp victory through concert of action and unity of mission— 
the destruction of the enemy. 


INITIATIVE OF THE SUBORDINATE 


From skill and doctrine flows the initiative of the subordinate. 
Give the subordinate a proper understanding of the mission and 
proper training, and he may be relied upon to act correctly in an 
emergency when orders or instructions from higher authority are 
not available. 

Two of the most famous examples of the Initiative of the 
Subordinate are the action of Nelson at St. Vincent, and that of 
General von Alvensleben at Vionville, in 1870. 

In the battle of St. Vincent, Nelson, by countermarching his 
division without order, prevented a junction of the Spanish fleet 
and enabled Jervis to win “a victory very essential to England 
at this moment.” 

At Vionville, von Alvensleben, in command of a single corps, 
attacked and held fast, at great cost, the entire French army which 
had begun its retreat from Metz to Verdun. The Ist and 2d 
German armies arriving the next day, the French were defeated 
at Gravelotte and St. Privat, and driven into Metz. 

This display of initiative was equalled and the success of Al- 
vensleben made possible by the action of von der Goltz at Colom- 
bey-Borny two days previously when, without orders, or rather 
contrary to orders, he attacked the rear of the French army 
entering Metz from the eastward, This action delayed the retreat 
and enabled Alvensleben to reach his position at Vionville. 

Happy will be the commander-in-chief whose subordinates have 
the nerve, knowledge and initiative to act accordingly. 
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MORALE. 





War is not only a contest of personnel and materiel, but also of 
two wills. The object of war is the imposition of our will on the 
enemy, and with equal means the stronger will wins. In many 
battles the actual losses of the victor have approached and even 
exceeded those of the vanquished. But the will to conquer of the 
former exceeded that of the latter. 

This will to conquer, this spirit of morale, is not a gift of the 
gods, but a natural result of skill and confidence, the confidence 
of a man who knows the use of his weapons, over one less ready. 
It can be instilled into the.rawest materiel by training along cor- 
rect principles. Superiors must have confidence in their juniors, 
and juniors in their superiors ; this confidence can only come when 
skill and knowledge are present, and skill and knowledge can only 
come through years of training in peace. And this training must 
be along military lines embracing what our activities would be in 
actual warfare, and not smothered under a dead weight of useless 
and paralyzing peace routine. 

The preponderance of the moral over the physical factors in war 
has been emphasized by all great military leaders, but the extent 
to which the physical side influences public and even professional 
opinion is aptly illustrated by a recent newspaper item which 
stated, that through the loss of a French battleship our navy 
had gained a step, since through the loss of this vessel our ton- 
nage was greater than that of France. 

Let us not forget that, “It was not the Roman armies that 
conquered Gaul, but Caesar; not the Carthagenian armies that 
made Rome tremble, but Hannibal; not the Macedonian armies 
that penetrated into India, but Alexander.” 

It may seem that consideration of ships, guns, speed, armor. 
training, doctrine, morale is foreign to a treatise on tactics: 
victory on the battlefield, however, is but the final step in a long 
series of previous ones extending over years and embodying the 
devoted work and thought of many men. Let us not feel that 
tactics can be reduced to a few geometrical movements and posi- 
tions, the accomplishment of which will insure victory. We 
realize thoroughly that a football team cannot win a match 
without previous organization, signals, and long, hard practice: 
without developing offensive plays against the opponent's line, 
and having a method of countering similar moves on his part ; but 
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the naval service signally fails to realize that without similar 
practice in the largest and most expensive arm of the govern- 
ment we are sadly handicapped when opposing a similar team that 
is prepared. 


PosITION OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


In past naval battles the commander-in-chief has usually led 
the column, and this position is still the favorite one. It has cer- 
tain advantages and disadvantages which are practically equal, 
and it is probable that for some time to come the flagship will 
lead. The advantage with small squadrons is that the flagship can 
change course at will, without signal, and in column movements 
this gives a certain freedom of movement which is of value. Ina 
large fleet this advantage practically disappears, as the approach 
must be made in a line of bearing the center of which is normal to 
the point of attack and which calls for simultaneous movements of 
ships or divisions. 

The vessel at the head of the column is certain to experience 
a concentration of fire if it is known to the enemy that this vessel 
is the flagship. Recent reports from abroad indicate that no 
admirals’ flags are flown on flagships in the British navy, which 
seems to be a wise precaution. 

If the flagship is to be the guide, the position at the head of 
the column makes the time necessary to change the line of bear- 
ing the greatest. 

With a large fleet of various units of different powers and 
speeds, it would seem that the best place for the commander-in- 
chief is on a specially designed vessel, occupying a position where 
reports can be received and the loose ends of a battle gathered 
together and directed. This, however, is so contrary to precedent, 
and the cost of such a vessel so great, that it may never come to 
pass. It may be noted that the commander-in-chief of the British 
fleet has as his flagship the latest type of dreadnought. 

As certain definite conclusions or suggestions on this subject, 
we may state: 

That admirals in the future will continue to lead the column. 

That this position is not necessary, nor does it carry any great 
advantage. 

That no personal flags should be flown by fleet or division com- 
manders. 
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That the flagship need not necessarily be the guide. If the flag- 
ship leads the column, it may be more desirable’ for the guide to be 
at the center of the column. 

That in a fleet engagement involving a large number of units 
of varying speed and power the best position for the commander 
is a central one where he can keep in touch, receive reports and 
direct. 

THE APPROACH 


As it is our aim to bring our fleet into action by concentrating 
on a weaker section of the enemy, or at least to prevent him from 
concentrating on us, the approach must be made in a line of 
bearing the center of which is normal to the point of attack. 

This requires information of the enemy formation, course and 
speed, and a method of changing the line of bearing. 


INFORMATION 


Information of the enemy position, course and speed must be 
obtained by fast scouts, battle cruisers, or any vessel strong enough 
to drive in a screen, or enemy vessels on a similar mission. 

Scouting by aeroplane at sea will undoubtedly receive a great 
impetus from the present war. As soon as a satisfactory means 
of transmitting information from aeroplanes is developed, their 
efficiency will be greatly increased. 


SPEED 


The speed of the squadron is necessarily limited to that of its 
slowest unit. A good margin should be allowed for changes of 
position which require reserve speed. If the slowest units have a 
maximum speed of 17 knots, a standard speed of about 14 knots 
appears reasonable. The danger of machinéry mishaps is so 
much greater at maximum speeds that they should not be used 
except from necessity or for short periods when changing forma- 
tion or line of bearing. 

GUIDE 


The guide at present is usually the flagship at the head of the 
column. When the column numbers about 16 units, with the 
slowest ones usually at the rear, the length of time necessary to 
change the line of bearing a couple of points seems interminable. 
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A solution might be to make the center unit the guide, with 
the slowest vessels near the center. The difference in time re- 
quired to make a change of bearing with the guide at the head 
and at the center of the column may be easily shown by diagram 
and is considerable. The speed of the guide should be constant. 
Nothing throws a line into greater confusion than varying speeds 
of the guide ship. 


FORMATION FOR APPROACH 


The capital ships may be disposed in line or column of vessels, 
or line or column of divisions. The latter method seems prefer- 
able, as it relieves three out of four vessels of the strain of main- 
taining position in line of bearing. 

Destroyers may be divided between the flanks, or, if early 
information is obtained of the enemy course, they may be concen- 
trated on the leading flank. 

Fast wings will gain distance to the flanks and close in ready to 
engage at the same time as the main body. 

Submarines, if with the fleet, may be disposed in the same 
manner as the destroyers, but can be kept closer to the enemy. 


Fast WINGS 


The employment of fast wings is a debatable subject, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages being roughly as follows: 

It utilizes the speed of our faster ships. 

It compels the enemy formation to conform to ours. 

It is an offensive form of approach which at the outset con- 
fers a moral advantage over a defensive form. 

It subjects the enemy to an enfilading fire or compels him to 
turn away. 

As the action continues it compels the enemy to detach a 
similar unit to meet it, or to have his flanks doubled around 
on the remainder of the line. 

On the contrary: 

The vessels are widely separated from the main body. 
There may be lack of co-ordination in joining action. 
It is probable that both of these objections can be met by suf- 
ficient drill and experiment. 
The first objection comes from the natural reluctance of a com- 
mander-in-chief to see his forces apparently and perhaps actually 
separated on the day of battle. 
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The duty of joining action with the main body falls upon the 
commander of the fast wing. With his superior speed he can 
choose and maintain a suitable range. 

This is a question on which much can be learned from fleet 
drill along these lines. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND SIGNALS 


The sending and receiving of information and orders before 
and during battle is a factor of great importance and one in which 
there is considerable room for improvement in our fleet. 

The fields which radio should cover, and those allotted to flag 
signals, should be clearly defined. Long and continued practice 
is necessary in both methods of transmitting information and 
orders if confusion and misunderstanding are not to arise. 

Radio as a means of transmitting tactical signals has made 
rapid strides in the past few years, but we are not in a position 
to discard flags and probably never will be. 

A simple, easily understood code of flag signals will always be 
of use. 

Yet it is in this branch of signals that we have drifted far from 
the correct path. 

Our present system of flag signals is based upon peace con- 
ditions, and over one hundred flags and pennants of various colors 
and descriptions have been developed to send mostly useless in- 
formation or orders in time of peace. 

How often have we heard ships pride themselves on the number 
of signals sent, and the rapidity with which the signalmen can haul 
up and down long strings of bunting. When this is coupled with 
a huge “ General Signal Book ” which is never entrusted out of the 
hands of an officer, and in which it is difficult to find any order 
which might be required instantly in battle, there arises a suspicion 
that there is much misdirected energy. 

The so-called “ Battle Signal Book” is not much better, being 
filled with the multitudinous duties of the numerous signal flags 
and descriptions of obsolete and useless maneuvers. 

The jealousy with which these books are guarded and the con- 
dign punishment which is inflicted upon one who loses them, 
render them a burden to any officer entrusted with their care. 

During the recent maneuvers of the Atlantic fleet it was pos- 
sible for the Red fleet to carry out extended movements, dispo- 
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sition, and information of a large number of vessels with a simple, 
easily understood code prepared by a staff officer of the War 
College. 

The utility of this code depended on the fact that it included 
only information and orders that will be required in war. 

All this criticism would be useless unless from it we are able 
to deduce or suggest certain lines of improvement. 

These lines of improvement are: 

1. A revision of the so-called “ Battle Signal Book ” eliminating 
all useless maneuvers and signals. Make it simply a description of 
the flag signal system, and include only peace signals. It need not 
be confidential. 

2. A radical revision of the flag signal system with a view to 
reduction of the number of flags and pennants required. 

3. Make the “ General Signal Book ” one for use in peace only. 
We must recognize the fact that we are at peace most of the time 
and that large amounts of useful information can be conveyed 
by this book. Do not make it confidential. 

4. Prepare a genuine “ War Signal Book”’ which will contain 
most of the signals and messages that are required in war. No 
attempt should be made to have it include every possible con- 
tingency, since it would soon become as useless as the present 
“General Signal Book.” It will be found, however, that a very 
great percentage of necessary signals for war purposes can be 
compressed in small bulk. The code mentioned above as being 
in use in the Red fleet is an excellent foundation for such a book. 

The limit of flag signals in action will probably be the division. 
For vessels beyond this limit, radio will be used. Since aerials 
can be quickly rigged for sending and receiving short distances, 
the radio service in battle may be relied upon to a considerable 
extent. 

With a well worked out plan of action, thoroughly understood, 
with all division commanders and captains indoctrinated and im- 
bued with the fighting edge, the number of signals sent should not 
be ‘great. Rather, it will be as it was with Collingwood, who 
crustily complained while the famous final signal was being sent, 
that as every one knew what was wanted no more signals were 
necessary. The signal, however, was intended only as a stimulus 
to the morale, already high, and without which no formations 
or disposition of vessels can lead to victory. 
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CONCENTRATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FIRE 


In tactical problems on the game board considerable freedom 
has been allowed in the distribution of fire. This is a major 
factor in battle, and it is said that one of the German battle 
cruisers, in the action in the North Sea, was undamaged through 
a misunderstanding as to the distribution of fire on the part of 
the British ships. Yet, in this case, there were only five vessels 
against four, one of the‘latter soon dropping behind. What will 
happen when 16 ships are opposed to 12 or 16, or 20? 

Does each ship in the column know which is or are to be her 
adversaries? It is a problem which calls for considerable thought 
and experiment. Can it be controlled by rule or doctrine, or 
should it be done by a vessel back of the center of the line in as 
good as possible a position to see the whole action ? 

These are not questions which can be answered offhand, nor 
are they questions to which any considerable thought has been 
given. We have devoted considerable thought to the fire control 
of the single ship, but have given none to the fire control of the 
fleet. 

A tentative doctrine should be developed, then tried by the fleet, 
using launches to represent the enemy. This permits of varying 
the number of enemy vessels engaged. From the records of dif- 
ferent ships can be ascertained which enemy vessels have been 
under fire the most, the least, and not at all. 

It is the problem which we cannot leave until time of war to 
decide. 

Beyond the following, the writer will not attempt to advance 
any rules: 

1. Every enemy ship should be under fire. 

2. Concentration should be on the head of the enemy column. 





RANGE FINDING 


At what are now recognized as battle ranges, present range 
finders are inadequate. Even the long base Barr and Stroud 
instruments caniuot be relied upon at more than 12,000 yards. 
Some means must be devised for ascertaining the range at greater 
distances. 

The following simple method is suggested. At a given instant, 
sextant angles are taken of the target and each other by two 
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vessels in our column. At the same time a range finder reading 
of the distance betweeen the two observing vessels is taken. With 
little practice, it would seem that this method can be worked with 
considerable rapidity and accuracy. It is simply using our present 
range finderss which are accurate at short ranges, to determine the 
base of a triangle, the sides of which, or range of the enemy vessel, 
being found by the sextant angles. 

Aeroplanes have already been employed by an enterprizing 
navy for observing and reporting the fall of shot, and their use 
for this purpose will become, in time, an assured fact in all services. 

To gain the initial range accurately and rapidly confers a 
great advantage. 

When a vessel is reduced to individual turret control through 
destruction of the fire control system, dependence must be placed 
on the turret range finders, which it is understood are to be placed 
in all future turrets. 

The problem of range finding is an intimate part of tactics, since 
upon an accurate determination of the range may rest the success 
or failure of certain movements, such as fast wings or movements 
within the main body itself. To be caught under fire in the midst 
of a change of formation would very probably be a serious matter. 
It may be said that changes of formation or course when near 
the opening range should not be necessary, but unless a com- 
mander-in-chief has early information of the enemy formation, 
he may find such movements necessary through the great range 
at which a modern engagement opens. 


RANGE KEEPING AND FIRE CONTROL 


While a discussion of this subject may have no legitimate place 
in a discussion of tactics, there are several points regarding it 
which will be mentioned, and as tactics has for its object the win- 
ning of the battle and as gunnery plays a very conspicuous part in 
bringing about this end, the digression may be pardoned. 

In the development of fire control systems as at present installed 
in our vessels, it is believed that there has resulted a system which 
will break down early in the action through the destruction of 
exposed communications. In some of the older vessels the fire 
control panels are installed on the navigating bridge which is 
supposed to be the station of the fire control officer in battle. It 
would seem that the only logical method is to install a system that 
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will stand some severe shocks and still function, and it is believed 
that it would be a comparatively easy matter to do so. 

In our present cage mast we have a spotter’s station which is 
practically indestructible, as proved by the San Marcos experi- 
ments. If from the top toa station directly underneath and below 
the water line was installed a visual system, there would be no 
voice pipes or telephone lines to cut, and the only method of dis- 
abling it would be for debris to cut off the line of vision. If this 
happens, a megaphone can easily pass the word from the top 
to the station below or even to the turrets. 

Battleships are sufficiently delicate from necessity ; we should 
not make them more so from choice. 

There again enters the personal element in the spotter. Next 
to the captain, the spotter may be considered the most important 
officer of the ship, and time after time in target practice have we 
seen a cool, experienced spotter acquire a good score for his ship, 
and the lack of one result in utter failure. 


DESTROYER ATTACK 

It seems to be an accepted fact that destroyers are to make an 
attack on the head of the enemy column soon after gun-fire opens, 
and with well-trained destroyers the success of this attack seems 
most probable. Apart from the hits that may be made, the moral 
effect of a torpedo menace on enemy capital ships will be great. 
From this mission of an attack on capital ships they should not be 
diverted in order to protect our own ships from enemy destroyers. 

As with gun-fire, so with destroyers; the side that pushes his 
own flotilla home first against the enemy column will have suffi- 
cient leisure to dispose of the destroyers of the enemy with his 
capital ships. 

CONCENTRATION OF FoRCE 

It is an accepted fact that there are no reserves in a naval battle. 
Every vessel capable of playing a part must join action. During 
an action it may be possible by increasing speed or changing course 
to bring a concentration on some part of the enemy. This is 
naturally the aim before the beginning of the action; but with 
a skilled and wary opponent, it may be difficult to obtain such 
an advantage. 

But after action is joined, vessels have been disabled, and con- 
trol systems shot away, a certain confusion will result; and the 
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commander-in-chief who has his fleet best in hand holds the ad- 
vantage and may by skilful dispositions gain a concentration which 
the enemy is unable to overcome. 

It is well to discard the idea that once gun-fire opens, maneuver- 
ing is at an end, and the gun will settle the contest. The battle is 
not over until every resource that human skill and ingenuity can 
bring to bear is exhausted. Nor to the winning side is there to be 
any relaxation until every possible ship of the enemy has been 
destroyed. 
. BATTLE DocTRINE 


Before attempting to formulate a battle doctrine one must read 
the life of Nelson and the treatise of Clausewitz on “ War.” 
The former was the living embodiment in naval warfare of the 
principles so fully and scientifically set forth by the brilliant 
Prussian in his famous book. 

The aim of war is the battle, and the aim of battle is the 
destruction of the enemy. Ceaseless activity, with the moral 
factors predominant, such are war and battle as taught by Clause- 
witz and as taken to heart and accepted as their creed by his 
countrymen for the past century. 

Tactics is not a geometrical movement of ships upon a vast 
plain of water, but a contest between two human forces; and the 
one possessing the greatest skill, courage, and perseverance will 
win the laurels of victory. 
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NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES NO. 1 AND NO. 2 


By Lizut. COMMANDER J. O. Ricnarpson, U. S. Navy 





FUEL OIL FOR THE NAVY 

Every naval vessel building or authorized will depend solely 
upon oil for fuel and the Navy Department expects to continue its 
present policy in regard to utilizing oil as fuel. Inasmuch as these 
vessels, when completed, cannot be converted to coal burners, it is 
of vital importance to the nation that the navy be assured of an 
adequate dependable supply of oil fuel, and unless the nation is 
willing to bear the expense of an exceedingly expensive fuel, pro- 
vision should be made to secure this supply of oil at a reasonable 
cost. 

At the end of 1913 there had been produced in the whole United 
States, 3,069,694,605 barrels of crude oil, and during the year 1914 
about 278,000,000 barrels were consumed, so that at the rate of 
consumption for 1914 the total production up to and including 1913 
would have supplied the nation for a little over 11 years. 

The history of every oil field show#a rapid increase in produc- 
tion, then a steady decline. Every state east of the Mississippi River 
is now producing much less oil per year than it has produced in the 
past, and as a whole these states, which constitute the older field, 
produced, in 1908, 68,664,060 barrels, and, in 1913, 54,588,882, 
showing a decline of 14,000,000 barrels, although the price per 
barrel in 1913 was the highest paid for many years and this, natu- 
rally, greatly stimulated production. 

The states east of the Mississippi River, which include areas that 
have been highly productive, the state of Pennsylvania having pro- 
duced more oil than any other state, are now fairly well exhausted, 
yet all the oil produced in this area, which is about one-third of the 
area of the United States, would be only six and one-half years’ 
supply of oil for the nation at the rate of consumption for 1914, so 
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that it is fair to assume that all of the oil resources of the United 
States will be greatly depleted, before some of the battleships now 
building are stricken from the navy list. 

The state of Indiana has been a great oil producing state, with a 
production of over 11,000,000 barrels in 1904, which had declined 
to something less than 1,000,000 barrels in 1913; yet, at the rate the 
navy will use oil in 1920, all the crude oil produced in this state up 
to. and including 1913 would supply the navy with fuel oil for only 
22 years. 

Fuel oil as used in the navy is the residue of crude petroleum 
after the removal, by distillation, of the volatile oils and gases. 
Certain crudes, especially certain California crudes, are natural 
fuel oils because they contain only a small fraction of lighter oils 
and produce only a small amount of the more valuable refined 
products, but as a rule no fuel oil is made from the better qualities 
of crude oil and in times of great demand for refined products 
only the heavy gravity asphaltum base crudes are run into fuel 
oil, so that when the production of good, refinable crude oil de- 
creases or the demand for, and market price of, refined products 
increases a larger percentage of all the crude that is refined is run 
into the various refined products, leaving a smaller amount of fuel 
oil. 

As a result of this, whenever the demand for refined products 
increases the price of fuel oil increases and the actual amount of 
fuel oil available for naval use decreases, and some companies that 
have been marketing fuel oil stop manufacturing this quality of oil 
and run all their crude intoerefined and other products leaving no 
fuel oil. This was the cause of the high price for fuel oil on the 
Atlantic Coast in 1913, when several companies, including the 
Standard Oil Company, refused to bid on the navy’s requirements 
for the reason that they were marketing no fuel oil, and the Navy 
Department finally made a contract at $1.39 per barrel at Port 
Arthur which, based on power produced, was equivalent to $6.62 
per ton for Navy Standard Steaming Coal. 

Asa rule, when a new oil field is discovered every operator drills 
wells along his boundary line as rapidly as possible, regardless of 
the demand for crude oil or of his ability to care for or sell the oil, 
and, since every well produces a large percentage of its total output 
in the first year, the discovery of a large field means an overproduc- 
tion of oil. Often the producer cannot store his oil for a long period, 
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and is unwilling or unable to reduce his production without loss, 
so he must sell regardless of the price offered for his oil. This pro- 
duces a low price for the oil and often results in using, for fuel, oil 
which, on account of its refining quality, is too intrinsically valuable 
for fuel. 

The high prices of 1913 greatly stimulated production and en- 
couraged wild-catting, so that new fields were developed and the 
production was greatly increased especially in Oklahoma. This 
great over-production caused a drop in price, permitting the use 
of oil fuel to be greatly extended, so that more oil than ever before 
was used as fuel in power plants, manufacturing plants, locomo- 
tives and steam ships. This increased use of oil for fuel is certain 
to cause the consumption to overtake the production with the con- 
sequent rise in the price of oil; in fact, the price of crude oil in the 
United States is now increasing, the price paid in the Cushing field 
of Oklahoma having advanced from about 30 cents per barrel in 
the spring to one dollar per barrel in October, 1915. 

While new fields will undoubtedly be discovered, it is certain that 
the price of oil will tend steadily upward. With the present 
methods of producing and marketing oil there will be periods of 
over-production, low price and extended use of oil; together with 
periods of shortage of oil production, high price and limited use of 
oil, so that as a final result the oil resources of the nation will be 
rapidly depleted and much of this oil will be used for purposes for 
which it should not be used and in places where an intrinsically less 
valuable fuel should always be used, and the time will surely come 
when the nation will need for its navy the oil that has been used as 
fuel for industrial purposes and sold abroad at a very low price. If 
the production of oil could be so regulated that only enough oil 
would be produced to supply the legitimate demands for petroleum 
products, the price would always be so high as to prevent fuel oil 
from entering into competition with coal for industrial purposes in 
many parts of the country, yet not so high as to render it exces- 
sively expensive as a fuel for the navy, considering its many. mili- 
tary advantages as a naval fuel, and the result would be that the 
nation’s deposits of petroleum would not be so rapidly depleted and 
there would always be an adequate supply of fuel for naval needs. 

At the present time the fuel oil for the navy is supplied under 
yearly contracts which are made shortly before the beginning of 
each fiscal year, and the price depends upon the current market 
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price for crude oil and the prospects as to production during the 
coming year, so that if the price of crude oil tends steadily upward 
the cost of fuel for the navy is certain to increase. 

Unless some provision is soon made for a supply of fuel oil to 
meet the future needs of the navy, a time will surely come when an 
adequate dependable supply cannot be obtained without great 
expense. 

There are three methods by which oil might be secured for the 
navy at a reasonable price for a long period of years: 

1. Make long term contracts for fuel oil when the price is low. 

2. Erect a large amount of storage and fill this when the price is 
low and reserve this stored oil to be used only when the increased 
price of oil renders it advisable. 

3. Set aside under government control a large oil-bearing area 
where the oil may be retained underground where it would not be 
subject to loss by fire, leakage and evaporation, and where it would 
be stored without cost and not used until the decreased production 
and increased price rendered it advisable. 

The first method could not be used without special authoriza- 
tion by Congress and even then it would serve as only a temporary 
expedient, as the contracts could not be made for a period of time 
that would insure an, adequate supply at a reasonable cost during 
the life of the ships now building and authorized. 

The second method would necessitate the expenditure of a large 
sum of money at one time and the oil so stored would be subject to 
loss by fire and leakage. 

The third method is the only feasible method of insuring an 
adequate dependable supply at a reasonable cost for a long period 
of time, and this method should prove least expensive if the navy 
could remain in undisputed possession of the two Naval Petroleum 
Reserves on which there are no producing wells at the present time, 
as these reserves were set aside from the public lands of the United 
States without cost to the government. 

It would be highly advantageous if the navy were able to utilize 
all three methods, for the first and second would afford the means 
of securing the current requirements of the navy at less cost than 
the existing method, and the third would provide a reserve supply 
that could be drawn upon in the future when the production of 
crude oil'in the United States had become so reduced that no fuel 
produced from American crude could be purchased. 
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No effort has been made to enable the navy to utilize the first and 
second methods, but an effort has been made to adopt the third 
method, as is shown by the following history of Naval Petroleum 
Reserves No. 1 and No. 2. 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES No. I AND No. 2 


The following is an epitome of the laws governing placer claims : 

Sec. 2318, Revised Statutes, declares that in all cases lands 
valuable for minerals shall be reserved from sale, except as other- 
wise expressly directed by law. 

Sec. 2319 makes all valuable mineral deposits in the public lands, 
whether surveyed or unsurveyed, free and open to exploration and 
purchase, and the lands in which they are found to occupation and 
purchase, by citizens of the United States or those who have de- 
clared their intention to become such, under regulations described 
by law and according to the legal customs or rules of miners in 
several mining districts, in so faras the same are applicable and not 
inconsistent with the laws of the United States. . 

The next ensuing provisions of the Revised Statutes relate 
particularly to lode locations (by later provisions, made applicable 
as far as the present question is concerned, to placer locations). 

Sec. 2320 defines the area subject to appropriation under a lode 
location, together with the manner in which such a location shall be 
laid, and then provides that “‘ no location of a mining claim shall 
be made until the discovery of the vein or lode within the limits of 
the claim located.” 

Sec. 2321 describes the mode of proof of citizenship, by way of 
qualification under the law: 

Sec. 2322 in terms confers upon the locators of all mining loca- 
tions, the exclusive right to possession and enjoyment of all the sur- 
face included within the lines of their locations, together with the 
mineral rights as therein defined, having particular relation in that 
section to lode claims, 

Sec. 2325 provides that any person, association or corporation, 
authorized to locate a claim under this chapter (of the Revised 
Statutes), having claimed and located a piece of land for such pur- 
pose, who has or have complied with the terms of the chapter, may 
file in the proper land office an application for a patent, under oath, 
showing such compliance, together with‘a plat and the field notes of 
the claim and such other data and proofs as are essential to the 
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prosecution of the patent proceedings and the issuance of the 
desired patent. 

Full provision is made for the assertion and adjudication of 
adverse claims; and thereunder priority of discovery frequently 
becomes the determinative element. 

Sec. 2329 provides that claims usually called “ placers,” including 
all. forms of mineral deposits other than those embraced in the 
definition of lodes, shall be subject to entry and patent under like 
circumstances and conditions, and upon similar proceedings, as are 
provided for vein or lode claims. 

Sec. 2330 authorizes the further subdivision of 4o0-acre tracts 
for purposes of placer location, into 10-acre tracts, and in that 
connection 160 acres of land are made to constitute the maximum 
location which may lawfully be made under the law by any person 
or association of persons. The following section makes the fur- 
ther limitation that no such location shall include more than 20 
acres for each individual claimant. By these provisions a scale is 
established, of which the 20-acre tract is the unit and a quarter 
section the maximum in any case. Further provisions of those 
sections have to do with the conformation of any such location to 
the lines of existing legal subdivisions as nearly as is practicable. 

Following a decision by the department which excluded oil- 
bearing lands from the operation of the mining laws (25 L. D. 
222), it was by the act of Congress approved February 11, 1897 
(29 Stat., 526), provided: 

That any person authorized to enter lands under the mining laws of the 
United States may enter and obtain patent to lands containing petroleum or 
other mineral oils, and chiefly valuable therefor, under the provisions of the 
laws relating to placer mineral claims; Provided, That lands containing 
such petroleum or other mineral oils which have heretofore been filed 
upon, claimed, or improved as mineral, but not yet patented, may be held 
and patented under the provisions of this act the same as if such filing, 
claim, or improvement were subsequent to the date of the passage hereof. 

The foregoing provisions were supplemented by the act of 
February 12, 1903 (33 Stat., 825), as follows: 

That where oil lands are located under the provisions of title thirty-two, 
chapter six, Revised Statutes of the United States, as placer mining claims, 
the annual assessment labor upon such claims may be done upon any one 
of a group of claims lying contiguous and owned by the same person or 
corporation, not exceeding five claims in all; Provided, That said labor 


will tend to the development or to determine the oil-bearing character of 
such contiguous claims. 
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The law required in its essential features— 

(1) discovery on each claim (29 Stat., L. 526; Sec. 2329, 
Revised Stat. ; Sec. 2320, Revised Stat.) ; 

(2) the complying with the local miners’ regulations (17 Stat., 
gi ; Sec. 2329, Revised Stat. ; Sec. 2324, Revised Stat.) ; 

(3) the. staking of a tract not exceeding 160 acres (for an 
association of eight individuals), which shall conform in its 
exterior boundaries with the system of the public-land surveys 
(Secs. 2329-2331 Revised Stat.) ; 

(4) the performance of yearly assessment work “ which’ shall 
tend to the development or to determine the oil-bearing character 
of the contiguous claims ” on any one of a group of five claims 
(maximum area 800 acres) (32 Stat. L. 825). 

The fundamental requirement for the establishment of a mining 
claim and an essential prerequisite to the initiation of title is dis- 
covery, as may be shown by numerous court decisions; for 
example : 


23 L..D. 223: “ Discovery is the initial act upon which all mining rights 
are based. The right of appropriation and possession rests wholly upon a 
discovery of minerals (Waterloo Mining Company vs. Doe, 56, Fed. Rep. — 
685). Discovery is the source of title. There is no variation in the au- 
thorities so far as my research has extended upon this point, and it would 
seem to be a work of supererogation to again cite adjudicated cases’ in 
support thereof.” 

25 L. D. 358: “As shown by the statutes hereinbefore quoted, placer 
claims are made ‘subject to entry and patent, under like circumstances and 
conditions, and upon similar proceedings, as are provided for vein or lode 
claims.’ On the point now being considered, the ‘ circumstances and con- 
ditions,’ and the ‘ proceedings’, requisite in vein or lode claims, are, that 
‘no location of a mining claim shall be made until the discovery of the 
vein or lode within the limits of the claim located.’ 

“This provision of the law distinctly makes discovery the basis of all 
vein or lode claims. There can be no legal location until there has been 
a discovery.” 


In compliance with the provisions of the mining laws any citizen 
might occupy public lands, mark out a claim, prospect for and 
discover oil, but he would have no valid title to the land against 
the United States prior to the discovery. After making a dis- 
covery he might apply for a patent to the land or he might operate 
the well or wells and remove all of the oil without ever applying 
for a patent and this might be legally done without the United 
States ever having any notice that the land was occupied or held 
by possessory title. 


5 
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The application of the placer mining laws to public oil lands 
was not altogether satisfactory because no valid location could be 
made until actual discovery and the drilling of a well to effect 
discovery required a long time and the expenditure of a large 
amount of money. 

In addition to this the oil prospectors in California were 
harassed by men attempting to gain title to oil lands as home- 
steaders, scrippers, and locators claiming the land for gypsum 
and fuller’s earth under the placer-mining laws. 

It had also become the practice for one man to use the names 
of seven of his friends or relatives and make paper locations 
(stake out claims, mark them, and claim them as locations prior 
to discovery) to any number of tracts of 160 acres each and this 
resulted in the oil lands being covered by many paper locations. 

In 1907 and 1908, upon the recommendation of Mr. Ralph 
Arnold and the Geological Survey, large areas of probable oil- 
bearing public lands were withdrawn from agricultural entry 
in order to protect the legitimate oil prospector ; and on November 
6, 1908, a temporary withdrawal of 1,211,633 acres, in California, 
from all forms of entry was made for the purpose of properly 
classifying the land prior to opening to entry. 

On February 24, 1908, the director of the Geological Survey, 
in a letter to the Secretary of the Interior, recommending action 
to conserve the oil resources of the nation, stated: “ It will be 
easy, if desired, to multiply the authoritative statements already 
in print concerning the superiority of liquid fuel for the navy. 
For that reason I have to recommend that the filing of claims to 
oil lands in the State of California be suspended in order that the 
government may continue ownership of valuable supplies of liquid 
fuel in this region where all fuel is expensive.” 

li On April 25, 1908, the Secretary of the Navy addressed a letter 
LF to the Secretary of the Interior requesting information as follows: 


I (a) What is the output of the oil fields of this country? 

(b) To what extent is the output diminishing? | 
Ve (c) How does the present price of fuel oil compare with that of one 
ij year ago? 

ii (d) Is the market price of fuel oil advancing or declining? 

f No action was taken on the letter of February 24, 1908, and on 
September 17, 1900, the director of the Geological Survey, after 1 
f consulting with the Secretary of the Interior, sent a letter to him 
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which was essentially a copy of the letter of February 24, 1908, and 
in which the following statement was made: 


Taking this into account, as well as the increasing use of fuel oil by the 
American Navy, there would appear to be an immediate necessity for as- 
suring the conservation of a proper supply of petroleum for the govern- 
ment’s own use, I would therefore renew my recommendation that pend- 
ing the enactment of adequate legislation on this subject the filing of claims 
to oil land in the State of California be suspended. 


Upon the receipt of this communication the Secretary of the In- 
terior, on September 17, 1909, addressed a letter to the President 
recommending the temporary withdrawal, of certain oil lands 
“from all forms of filing, entry, and disposal, including mineral 
entry,” and in part stated the following: 


I have the honor to bring to your attention the subject of the conserva- 
tion of the petroleum resources of the public domain, with special reference 
to the present and future requirements of the American Navy. .... The 
time appears opportune for legislative action that will assure the conserva- 
tion of an adequate supply of petroleum for the government’s own needs. 
This legislation should give authority to fix the terms of disposition of pub- 
lic oil lands so as to provide for the future demands of the navy and should 
also authorize the permanent reservation of such areas as the executive, 
after full investigation, may find necessary for this federal purpose. 


Several days later the director of the Geological Survey and 
the Secretary of the Interior had a conference with the President 
at Salt Lake and, as a result of this conference, the Secretary of 
the Interior wired the Acting Secretary as follows: 

Have conferred with President respecting temporary withdrawals cover- 
ing oil lands. If present withdrawals permit mining entries being made of 


such lands wish the withdrawals modified at once to prohibit such disposi- 
tion pending legislation. 


The next day the following withdrawal was made: 


WITHDRAWAL ORDER OF SEPTEMBER 27, 1909. 
September 27, 1909. 
The Honorable the Secretary of the Interior: 
Sm.—In accordance with your orders I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing recommendation, which covers approximately 3,041,000 acres, of 


which the larger part is probably private land and not affected by this 
withdrawal, 


TEMPORARY PETROLEUM WITHDRAWAL NO. 5 
In aid of proposed legislation affecting the use and disposition of the 
Petroleum deposits on the public domain, all public lands in the accom- 
Panying lists are hereby temporarily withdrawn from all forms of loca- 
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tion, settlement, selection, filing, entry, or disposal under the mineral or 
nonmineral public-land laws. All locations or claims existing and valid 
on this date may proceed to entry in the usual manner after field inves- 
tigation and examination. 

(Here follow the description of lands in Wyoming and California.) 

(Sig.) H.C. Rizer, 
Acting Director. 
Approved September 27, 1909, and sent to General Land Office. 
FRANK Pierce, 
Acting Secretary. 

The above withdrawal order is continually discussed as the 
“Department Order of Withdrawal,” or the “First Order of 
Withdrawal.” 

When this order was received at the General Land Office copies 
were sent to the register and receiver at the land office under whose 
jurisdiction the land lay, but no official notice was given, to the oil 
prospectors at large, of any change in the government’s policy in 
regard to oil-bearing public lands. But, of course, this was pub- 
lished as news and actually came to the notice of the prospectors, 

When this order was issued there were many claimants to oil- 
bearing public lands in all stages of initiating and perfecting 
their claims and many others who were planning to occupy the 
public domain and prospect for oil under the provisions of the 
placer-mining laws. 

No one was sure as to whether or not the President or Depart- 
ment had the authority to make this withdrawal and many lawyers 
of great ability advised their clients that the order was invalid and 
without effect, so that many claimants continued their work and 
many who had not actually started drilling occupied the land and 
began drilling, while some prudent prospectors, believing the 
order valid, refrained from carrying out their plans of occupying 
the land. 

In his report to Congress for the fiscal year 1909, submitted in 
the fall of that year, the Secretary of the Interior, after referring 
to the withdrawal order now in question, says (p. I1): 

I desire to call attention to the importance of asking Congress to author- 
ize the Executive to reserve certain areas of these lands for the purpose of 
affording a supply of fuel oil for the future use of the navy, and to make 
such regulations as may be necessary for the preservation and extraction of 
such deposits. No legislation exists for the entry of oil and gas lands, 
other than the general mining laws of the United States which are not 
adaptable to the disposition of lands containing mineral oils and gas. 
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Many members of Congress were doubtful as to the validity of 
the President’s order of withdrawal, so that the President, in order 
that a binding withdrawal might be made, requested Congress to 
pass a bill authorizing him to withdraw public lands. 

A bill, known as H. R. 24070, was introduced by Mr. Pickett 
and hearings were held on this bill before the Committee on the 
Public Lands of the House of Representatives, beginning May 
13, 1910. 

The director of the Geological Survey, in his hearing at this 
time, presented all the correspondence leading up to the withdrawal 
order and, among other things, said: 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that in both of these letters the 
matter was brought to the attention of the President, with especial refer- 
ence to the present and future requirements of the American Navy. The 
question has been raised by the chairman and others as to what was the 
purpose of withdrawing these lands from disposal under the existing law. 
The first point which is raised is that of the present and future require- 
ments of the American Navy. 

The six largest battleships in commission or under construction are 
equipped for the use of either oil or coal, and the fourteen latest destroyers 
use oil exclusively. 


The oil operators of California were represented at these hear- 
ings by the following gentlemen: A. L. Weil, T. A. O’Donnell, 
S. A. Guiberson, J. F. Lacey, Ralph Arnold, W. R. Orcutt, S. 
Morshead, William Matson, and S. D. Ewing. These men believed 
that the Pickett bill would be passed and that all they asked for 
was protection for operators who were in actual prosecution of 
their work leading to discovery at the time of the withdrawal is 


clearly shown by the following statements made before the com- 
mittee : 


Mr. Ewinc: “ We are asking at this time for absolutely nothing to pro- 
tect anyone who would want to come in after you authorize the President 
to withdraw these lands. All that we want to do is to protect those who 
have acted in good faith up to the present time; and that is the purport of 
the amendments that we have drawn up and have already submitted to the 
committee of the Senate.” 

Mr. Pickett: “I should like to ask this question of some one of these 
gentlemen here who is authorized to speak for the California delegation 
present: How much or how little (whichever way you want to put it) do 
you think a man should do upon one of these locations in order to come 
within the protection of the law?” 

Mr. O’Donnett: “Gentlemen, I do not believe we want to claim any- 
thing from the government of the United States out there except on those 
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lands where there is an actual pursuit of discovery. It is hard to determine 
just where the pursuit of discovery commences; but it has got to be legiti- 
mate and continuous. That is the line of all of the decisions in all of the 
cases we have had in California, when a contest has been raised over these 
lands. The question has been whether a man was continuously working to 
the end of making a discovery; whether he was building a pipe line to the 
land, getting his houses ready, providing his material, hauling his machin- 
ery on, or whatever it might be—in other words, whether he was legiti- 
mately trying to drill a well upon that territory and make his discovery. 

“T do not believe any of us want to tie up these government lands and 
hold them for indefinite periods by making some pretense of putting up a 
derrick or putting up a cabin, or anything of that kind. As a practical man, 
knowing nothing about law, I should say that if a provision is inserted in 
this bill following out the line of those decisions and the practice that they 
have led to, I believe it will protect the interests of those that are expend- 
ing money in an effort to make these discoveries, and that any pretense to 
that end will not acquire these lands.” 


That the oil men received all that they asked for is shown by the 
provisions of the Pickett Act, part of which is quoted below: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President may, at any 
time in his discretion, temporarily withdraw from settlement location, sale, 
or entry any of the public lands of the United States including the District 
of Alaska and reserve the same for water-power sites, irrigation, classifica- 
tion of lands, or other public purposes to be specified in the orders of with- 
drawals, and such withdrawals or reservations shall remain in force until 
revoked by him or by an.Act of Congress. 

Sec. 2. That all lands withdrawn under the provisions of this Act shall 
at all times be open to exploration, discovery, occupation, and purchase, 
under the mining laws of the United States, so far as the same apply to 
minerals other than coal, oil, gas, and phosphates: Provipep, That the 
rights of any person who, at the date of any order of withdrawal hereto- 
fore or hereafter made, is a bona fide occupant or claimant of oil- or gas- 
bearing lands, and who, at such date, ts in diligent prosecution of work 
leading to discovery of oil or gas, shall not be affected or impaired by such 
order, so long as such occupant.or claimant shall continue in diligent prose- 
cution of said work: Ann Provipep Furtuer, That this act shall not be 
construed as a recognition, abridgment, or enlargement of any asserted 
rights or claims initiated upon any oil- or gas-bearing iands after any with- 
drawal of such lands made prior to the passage of this act. 


On July 2, 1910, the President, by executive order, under the 
authority of the Act of Congress (36 Stat., 847) re-withdrew the 
lands withdrawn on September 27, 1909, and designated the Cali- 
fornia lands as ‘‘ Petroleum Reserve No. 2, California No. 1.” 
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On December 6, 1910, the President, in his annual message made 
the following statements: 


In September, 1909, I directed that all public oil lands, whether then with- 
drawn or not, should be withheld from disposition pending congressional 
action for the reason that the existing placer-mining law, although made 
applicable to deposits of this character, is not suitable to such lands and 
FOR THE FURTHER REASON THAT IT SEEMED DESIRABLE 
TO RESERVE CERTAIN FUEL-OIL DEPOSITS FOR THE USE OF 
THE AMERICAN NAVY..... As not only the largest owner of oil lands, 
but AS A PROSPECTIVE LARGE CONSUMER OF OIL BY REASON 
OF THE INCREASING USE OF FUEL OIL BY THE NAVY, the 
Federal Government is directly concerned both in encouraging rational de- 
velopment and at the same time insuring the longest possible life to the oil 
supply. 

On January 19, 1911, the Interior Department, applying the 
doctrine of the Yard Case (38 L. D., 59) in its decision in the case 
of the Bakersfield Fuel & Oil Co. (39 L. D., 460), held that a placer 
location of oil lands for 160 acres, made by eight persons and sub- 


' sequently transferred to a single individual (corporation regarded 


as an entity with no greater rights than an individual in acquiring 
public lands), was invalid, because not preceded by discovery, and 
could not be perfected by the transferee, upon a subsequent dis- 
covery, to the full area so located but only as to 20 acres thereof. 

The Interior Department recommended to Congress the enact- 
ment of legislation to remedy the situation created by the Yard 
decision. 

This bill, H. R. 31437, if enacted as originally drawn, would 
have nullified the Departmental Order of Withdrawal. After hear- 
ings held before the Committee on Public Lands of the House, 
where the oil men were represented by the following gentlemen : 
L. W. Andrews, F. H. Short, T. A. O’Donnell, and C. H. Treat, 
the bill was amended, and on March 2, I9II, enacted (36 
Stat., 1015). 

On May 5, 1911, the Chief of Bureau of Steam Engineering ad- 
dressed a letter (No. 37901-690-6) to the Secretary of the Navy, 
recommending that necessary steps be taken to establish a reserve 
of public oil-bearing lands in California to provide fuel for the 
navy, and, among other things, stated: 

A deterrent affecting the use of oil to even our present limited extent has 
been the fear of a failure of the supply. With the general use of oil by all 


navies, which now seems inevitable, and the probable considerable increase 
im its use for commercial purposes, this uncertainty of supply might develop 
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into a condition menacing the mobility of the fleet and the safety of the 
nation. 

The oil (in the Naval Petroleum Reserve) thus designated for naval use 
should be held strictly as a reserve supply, and should not be drawn upon 
so long as it is possible to purchase oil in sufficient quantity. 


On May 5, 1911, the Secretary of the Navy, with letter No. 
13668-84, forwarded the above-mentioned letter to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

On May 19, 1911, the Secretary of the Interior acknowledged 
the receipt of the above letter, and in his letter said: 


The withdrawal of oil lands made by Executive orders under the Act of 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 847), aggregated May 1, 1911, in California, 1,594,332 
a Upon the lands withdrawn no rights adverse to the interest of 
the government may be initiated until the withdrawals shall have been re- 
voked by the Executive or by an Act of Congress. 


On June 25, 1912, the Secretary of the Navy addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of the Interior, stating that— 


In order to profit fully from the advantages of the liquid fuel, bunker 
spaces adjacent to the firerooms are omitted in an oil-burning vessel, the 
fuel being stowed in remote portions of the vessel which are unimportant 
for other uses. It is not practicable to convert such a vessel into a coal 
burner. It is manifest then that with our important naval vessels oil 
burners, a failure of the supply might constitute a national calamity. 

Therefore this department is unable to profit from the use of fuel oil to 
the extent of definitely adopting it for capital vessels until the certainty of 
a dependable supply, sufficient for the possible demands of war, has been 
established. 

* * + 

This department therefore earnestly requests the cooperation of the De- 
partment of the Interior to secure a definite reservation for the navy, by 
executive order, of oil-bearing public lands in California sufficient in extent 
to insure a supply of 500,000,000 barrels. 


On June 26, 1912, the General Board addressed the following 
letter to the Secretary of the Navy: 


The General Board recommends to the department that permanent reser- 
vation be made for future naval fuel oil supply of adequate territory in 
both the Pacific Coast and Gulf oil fields. 

2. While possible future competition in commercial companies and im- 
proved government facilities for transportation and storage may amelio- 
rate present conditions somewhat, the General Board believes that in view 
of the vital necessity of oil fuel to the navy, the definite government con- 
trol of an oil supply is only a rational precaution for the future. 

3. The rise in price of oil in the bids for naval supply for the fiscal year 
1913 is about 60%, and moreover the Texas Oil Company, the only one 
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making a satisfactory bid, declines to guarantee more than 21,000,000 gal- 
lons (about 70,000 tons). 


On July 22, 1912, the Secretary of the Interior, in reply to the 
Secretary of the Navy, states— 


that pending other and adverse action by the Executive or legislation by 
Congress, the existing withdrawals are as effective in preventing the ini- 
tiation of private claims on oil lands now in public ownership in California 
as any more specific reservation. I appreciate, however, the importance of 
such a specific reservation for the future needs of the navy..... I am 
further advised by the Geological Survey that there is one area within the 
lands in California covered by oil withdrawals, which area by reason of 
geological structure and isolated position is recommended by the survey as 
best suited for the purpose of a permanent reserve for the navy. This 
area is in the Elk Hills, adjacent to the Midway and McKittrick fields. . 
These lands, together with the adjacent and surrounding sections still in 
government ownership, would constitute a reserve possessing undoubted 
advantage, including proximity to established pipe lines as well as those 
already mentioned. This tract of public lands is larger than can be segre- 
gated, as a unit, in any other part of the California oil fiélds. 


On August 8, 1912, the director of the Geological Survey, in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior, states the proposed naval 
reseryve— 
will include the most compact body of public lands in California known to 
the survey in which the presence of oil in large quantity is sufficiently cer- 
tain to warrant placing dependence upon it as a naval reserve..... there 
does not exist in the United States a tract of land better fulfilling the re- 
quirements of a naval reserve in respect to (a) probable existence of a 
large supply of oil; (b) favorable conditions for preservation of that sup- 
ply; (c) ready accessibility of lines of transportation to the seaboard; and 
(d) a position protected from the danger of foreign invasion. 


On August 24, 1912, the Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 847) 
was amended by an Act of Congress (37 Stat., 497), but this 
amendment had no effect upon the public oil or gas lands. 

On September 2, 1912, the President issued the following order: 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVE No. 1 
ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 


It is hereby ordered that all lands included in the following list and here- 
tofore forming a part of Petroleum Reserve No. 2, California No. 1, with- 
drawn on July 2, 1910, from settlement, location, sale, or entry and reserved 
for classification and in aid of legislation under the authority of the act 
of Congress entitled: 

“An act to authorize the President of the United States to make with- 
drawals of public lands in certain cases (36 Stat., 847).”. 
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shall hereafter, subject to valid existing rights, constitute Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 1 and shall be held for the exclusive use or benefit of the 
United States Navy until this order is revoked by the President or by act 
of Congress. To this end and for this public purpose the order of July 2, 
1910, is modified and the withdrawal of that date is continued and extended 
in so far as it affects these lands. 


Mr. Drasto MERIDIAN 

T. 30 S., R. 22 E., Sec. 24, all; 

T. 30 S., R. 23 E., Sec. 10, all; 
Secs. 12 to 30, inclusive ; 
Secs. 32 to 36, inclusive. 

T. 31 S., R. 23 E., Secs. 1 to 4, inclusive; 
Secs. 10 to 14, inclusive; 

T. 30 S., R. 24 E., Secs. 17 to 20, inclusive ; 
Secs. 28 to 34, inclusive; 

T. 31 S., R. 24 E., Secs. 1 to 12, inclusive; 
Sec. 18, all. 

(Sgd.) Ww. H. Tart, 
September 2, 1912. President. 


This Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 includes fifty-nine (59) 
sections, sixteen and three-quarters (1634) sections of which 
are patented to the Southern Pacific Railroad, and two (2) sections 
of which are patented to the State of California. 

After Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 (Elk Hill Field) was 
established, newspapers, oil men, and others stated that the Reserve 
contained little oil and oil that was not suited to the needs of the 
navy ; therefore, on November 8, 1912, the Secretary of the Navy, 
in a letter to the Secretary of the Interior, requested information 
as to the probable quantity of oil in this reserve. 

On November 19, 1912, the Interior Department, in reply to the 
above-mentioned letter, said: 


As a result of recent investigation by a geologist of the Geological Sur- 
vey the department considers that in order to be thoroughly conservative 
it is advisable to reduce the earlier estimate of the amount of oil likely to 
be available from this reserve. 

This department is giving consideration to the question of recommend- 
ing to.the President the reservation of an additional tract in order to as- 
sure the availability. for the navy’s use of the large supply of petroleum 
desired. 


On December 6, 1912, the director of the Geological Survey, ina 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior, states : 


“I have prepared, and recommend for submission to the President, the 
following additional order of withdrawal, involving approximately 29,541 
acres in the Buena Vista Hills, Kern County, California. 
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On December 13, 1912, the President issued the following order : 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVE No. 2 
ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 


It is hereby ordered that all lands included in the following list and 
heretofore forming a part of Petroleum Reserve No. 2, California No. 1, 
withdrawn on July 2, 1910, from settlement, location, sale, or entry and 
reserved for classification and in aid of legislation under the authority of 
the act of Congress entitled : 

“An Act to authorize the President of the United States to make with- 
drawals of public lands in certain cases (Stat. 36, 847).” 
shall hereafter, subject to valid existing rights, constitute Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 2 and shall be held for the exclusive use or benefit of the 
United States Navy until this order is revoked by the President or by act 
of Congress. To this end and for this public purpose the order of July 2, 
1910, is modified and the withdrawal of that date is continued and extended 
in so far as it affects these lands. 


Mr. D1Asto MERIDIAN 


T. 31 S., R. 23 E., Secs. 7 to 9,. inclusive; 
, Secs. 15 to 18, inclusive; 

Secs. 20 to 23, inclusive; 

Secs. 25 to 20, inclusive; 

Secs. 33 to 36, inclusive; 


T. 31 S., R. 24 E., Secs. 30 to 32, inclusive; 
T. 32 S., R. 23 E., Secs. 1 to 3, inclusive; 

Secs. I1 to 13, inclusive; 
T. 32 S., R. 24 E., Secs. 2 to 18, inclusive; 
T. 32 S., R. 25 E., Sec. 18, all. 


(Sgd.) Wm. H. Tart, 
President. 
December 13, 1912. 


This Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2 includes forty-seven (47) 
sections, twenty-four (24) sections of which are patented to the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, three (3) sections of which are 
patented to the State of California, and two and one-quarter (2% ) 
sections of which are patented as mineral land. 

The lands included within the boundaries of these reserves were 
constituted naval petroleum reserves, subject to valid existing 
rights, and at the date of the. orders creating these reserves every 
acre of ground was claimed under some form of asserted rights 
varying in character from title in fee simple, established by 
patents, to “ paper locations” of no value, and many tracts were 
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claimed by more than one individual as the land had been covered 
many times by “ paper locations.”’ 

The Navy Department was unable to enter into actual posses- 
sion of the land within the reserves because the Land Department 
has jurisdiction over the public lands, and the sole power to inquire 
and determine whether or not a claimant has complied with the 
law, and is bound to examine into the question of the evidence 
of the possessory title of an applicant for a mining patent. 

Therefore, all that the Navy Department could do was to urge 
the Interior Department to expedite the work of the Land Depart- 
ment. 

On January 4, 1913, the Secretary of the Navy sent a letter to 
the Attorney General requesting “such information relative to 
proposed action (suits) and conditions in these fields as will en- 
able the Department to grasp the situation,” and on January 11, 
1913, the Department of Justice, in reply, said: “ while this 
Department is contemplating action looking to the recovery of the 
possession of lands held under alleged mineral locations made 
subsequent to the dates of departmental orders withdrawing the 
lands from location and entry but prior to the dates of the Presi- 
dent’s orders, I am unable, in the light of the information now at 
hand, to inform you definitely as to the lands to be involved in pro- 
posed suit or suits.” 

On January 4, 1913, the Secretary of the Navy addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior requesting any information 
relating to the reserves and said: ‘The Department would be 
pleased to receive any suggestions as to methods which should be 
pursued to guard the reserves from trespass and from draining the 
field from neighboring wells.” The Department of the Interior in 
its reply of January 31, 1913, gave a list of the lands that were 
affected by pending entries, applications and selections, and, among 
other things, said: 

The Commissioner advises me that every effort is being made by the 
small force available for this work to complete the necessary investiga- 
tions with the view to taking appropriate action on the claim of record, 
and recommending suits for the recovery of possession and damages for 


the oil illegally extracted. Until these investigations have been completed 
little can be done looking to the elimination of the invalid claims. 


On February 19, 1913, the Secretary of the Navy, in letter No. 
13668-84-8 to the Attorney General, stated that the Navy Depart- 
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ment had definitely adopted the policy of building oil-burning ves- 
sels and further said in regard to these reserves : 


It is therefore earnestly requested that such proceedings as may have 
been begun and such suits as may be appropriate to conserve the oil sup- 
ply be pushed to early settlement. The department would also appreciate 
advices from the Department of Justice as to any feasible method of pro- 
tecting the integrity of the oil supply by the issue of writs restraining the 
occupants of these lands from removing oil from the Naval Petroleum 


‘Reserves, 


On February 28, 1913, the Department of Justice, in reply, said: 


This department will endeavor to press to an early conclusion the suits 


- already instituted and take such other action as may be feasible to protect 


the government’s interests in land not yet involved in any suit. 


On February 19, 1913, the Secretary of the Navy, in a letter to 
the Secretary of the Interior, urged that the investigation of the 
entries, locations and selections pending within the limits of the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves, be pushed to an early conclusion, in 
order that the Navy Department might be able to determine 
whether it will possess such a reserve that it can continue with 
safety the policy of building oil-burning vessels. 

On March 22, 1913, the Department of the Interior, in reply, 
stated that the work of investigating the claims within the reserves 
had been started, and further said: “ When reports are received 
in the General Land Office, immediate steps will be taken with a 
view to instituting appropriate legal proceedings for the purpose 
of eliminating the invalid claims, and the recovery of damages 
for the oil illegally extracted.” 

On March 7, 1913, the Secretary of the Navy, in a letter to the 
Secretary of the Interior, requested information as to the probable 
life of the petroleum deposits of the United States, and “ Under 
present circumstances of patents granted and constant drainage of 
oil in the Naval Petroleum Reserves what will be the probable 
amount of oil remaining there twenty years hence?” . The De- 
partment of the Interior, in its reply dated March 31, 1913, after 
reviewing the decline of production in the older oil fields, said: 
“It is believed that the Department of the Navy may rely upon the 
reserves already existing for a supply of fuel oil for a period 
greater than the life of any battleship to be constructed within the 
next decade.” 

On June 12, 1913, the Secretary of the Navy addressed letters 
to the Attorney General and the Secretary of the Interior request- 
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ing information as to the status of the legal proceedings and the 
progress made in the investigations by the General Land Office. 

On June 28, 1913, the Department of the Interior reported 
little progress, and said: 

Owing to the nature of the investigations, particularly as to the alleged 
“dummy’ feature of the numerous mineral locations that cover the land 
within the Naval Reserves which locations are not of record in the Land 
Department, and the prohibitive cost of abstracts of the territory involved, 
there has arisen the necessity of painstaking and laborious searches of the 
mineral records by those assigned to this work, as most of the tracts are 


covered by scores of mineral locations, and have been the objects of many 
transfers, leases, mortgages, contracts and easements. 


On July 2, 1913, the Department of Justice in its reply, among 
other things, said: 

It is primarily the duty of the Land Department, acting through its spe- 
cial agents, to furnish the Unjted States Attorney, either directly or through 
this department, with data sufficient tc enable him to determine whether 
such cases exist, and if so, to prepare the necessary bills for filing. Thus 
far three suits of this character have been instituted in Californfa.... . 
I desire to assure you that it will be the policy of this department upon 
being furnished with facts, to give its particular attention to the protection 
of the two special Naval Reserves, giving them so far as may be the right 
of way and preference generally over other reservations of petroleum | 
lands. 

On December 5, 1913, the Secretary of the Navy addressed let- 
ters to the Secretary of the Interior and the Attorney General 
reviewing the previous correspondence, stating that the Navy 
Department felt that the object for which the reserves were estab- 
lished was being defeated, and requesting that a representative be 
directed to confer with a representative of the Navy Department 
in order that a better understanding and more effective co-opera- 

tion might be secured. 

On December 8, 1913, Mr. Knaebel, of the Department of 
Justice, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, Mr. Yelver- 


‘ton (chief of the field service, General Land Office), the solicitor 
-of the Navy Department, and Lieutenant Commander D. F. Boyd, 


U. S. Navy, met in conference relative to the proceedings to be 
followed in dealing with the examination of claims and the prose- 


ution of suits designed to clear the title of lands in the Naval 


Petroleum Reserves. 
It was agreed that the field service of the General Land Office 


should concentrate its efforts on the Naval Petroleum Reserves. 
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The commissioner stated that he would put a force on this work, 
but that the force was too small to push the work to an early 
conclusion, that nothing short of a large force and the expenditure 
of a large sum of money could get satisfactory results, and that the 
estimates for his office were pruned this year. He suggested the 
possibility of a sum of money being transferred from the Navy 
Department to the Interior Department for this purpose. 

The Navy Department representatives stated that they would 
place two propositions before the Secretary of the Navy, viz.: 

(1) To address a letter to the Interior Department inviting 
attention to the desirability of conserving the reserves, and re- 
questing the Interior Department to make an effort to secure an 
appropriation for this work. 

(2) To incorporate in the Naval Appropriation Bill an item 
for this work (estimate of amount to be given later by the com- 
missioner ). 

On December 10, 1913, the Secrétary of the Navy addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior setting forth the results of the 
conference and saying: 


It is therefore requested that an increase in estimates to begin and push 
this work be taken under consideration, and that Congress be requested to 
appropriate such an amount as will be adequate. 


On December 30, 1913, in reply to this letter, the Secretary of the 
Interior stated : 


The Commissioner of the General Land Office, who was present, advises 
me that while it was agreed that it is desirable for the government to con- 
centrate its efforts on examination of applicants, entries and claims in the 
two Naval Petroleum Reserves in California, it was suggested, as the Land 
Office had already submitted its estimates to the Secretary for the field 
work for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, that your attention might be 
called to the importance of the matter, with request that you ask for an 
appropriation to be used by the field force of the Land Office, in which 
case the Commissioner was to concentrate as large an additional force as 
possible on the work. ... . The Commissioner has detailed two additional 
special agents and two mineral examiners to this work. .... The field force 
of the General Land Office is limited and these details were made for tem- 
porary duty only during the season when investigations cannot be made in 
the field in certain other divisions. 


On January 10, 1914, the Secretary of the Navy wrote to the 


Secretary of the Interior in further reference: to the ‘letter, of 
December 10, and stated : 


The question is one of continually increasing -importatice to the navy, 
and I would be glad to have you furnish me with an estimate of the amount 
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required to prosecute these investigations, in order that I may take up the 
matter with the Naval Committees of Congress. 


On January 27, 1914, the Secretary of the Interior, in reply, 
stated : 

A change in the chiefship of the San Francisco, California, field division 
of the General Land Office is about to be effected, and it is desired that 
the advice of the incoming chief be secured as to the amount which will 
probably be required to prosecute these investigations to a speedy termina- 
tion. I expect that within a short time I will be able to advise you def- 
initely on this matter, and trust that this delay will not embarrass you in 
the action which you propose to take. 


During the period covered by this correspondence the claimants 
to lands within the Naval Petroleum Reserves were actively en- 
gaged in developing the field and in extracting the oil and gas and 
in urging legislation that would “protect their rights” at the 
expense of the navy’s rights. 

During practically every session of Congress since the issuance 
of the Department Order of Withdrawal, several bills have been 
introduced looking to the relief of operators on unpatented land 
included in an order of withdrawal, and none of these as originally 
introduced has recognized the navy’s rights to: land within the 
reserves. 

In 1914 three bills (S. 4898, S. 5434 and S. 5673), providing 
for the disposition of public petroleum lands or the oil or gas 
produced therefrom were introduced in the Senate, and three 
(H. R. 16136, H. R. 15661 and H. R. 15469) in the House of 
Representatives, and none of these bills, as introduced, recognized 
the navy’s rights or provided any means by which the navy might 
secure oil from these reserves or be reimbursed for the oil drawn 
from lands specifically set aside for the “ exclusive use or benefit 
of the United States Navy,” by the President under authority of an 
Act of Congress. 

That these bills met with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior is shown bythe following excerpts from his letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands of the House in 
regard to H. R. 15661: 


Prior to the withdrawal and the act of Congress mentioned (act of June 
25, 1910), many claims had been initiated or attempted to be initiated under 
the provisions of the general mining laws to lands within the areas sub- 
sequently withdrawn... .. 
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It now transpires that numerous locations upon lands containing oil and 
gas deposits were made by associations of individuals for and on behalf 
of corporations or other individuals and not in the interests of the locators, 
and covered a larger area than could have been embraced in single locations 
by their principals. Such locations have been held illegal by various de- 
cisions of the Department of the Interior and the courts... .. This meas- 
ure will, in my opinion, not only afford relief to operators who, as stated; 
have in good faith made large expenditures in the development of oil or 
gas from such lands, but will operate to relieve the Land Department from 
a large amount of expense and work in investigating and adjudicating 
claims to such lands presented under the general mining laws. .... 

I recommend the enactment of H. R. 15661. 


That these bills did not meet with the approval of the Attorney 
General is shown by the following excerpt from his letter to the 
Secretary of the Interior in regard to H. R. 15661: 


In view of the past and present existence of such claims, of the many 
real or alleged discoveries of oil, and of the great extent to which drilling 
operations have been carried on, I entertain grave fears that the practical 
effect of this bill, if enacted, would be to destroy the effect and thwart the 
purpose of the withdrawal order. 

Unless information now at the command of your department is so com- 
plete that the possible effect of the bill upon the naval plan may be meas- 
ured with a reasonable degree of accuracy, would it not be best to defer 
this sort of legislation until its possibilities may be gauged and suitably 
confined by amendments? 


From a letter from the Acting Attorney General to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy: 


Thus, the passage of the bill (S. 5673) might encourage, rather than 
restrict, waste upon these reserves. 

It is feared that the enactment of this bill (S. 5434) into law will prac- 
tically disarm the government in that litigation because it will enable per- 
sons having doubtful claims to relinquish them and to apply for a permit 
from the Secretary of the Interior. ° 

Again, I may suggest that the enactment of this bill (S. 5434) might 
operate peculiarly to the advantage of those who in disobedience of the 
President’s order of withdrawal went upon the lands and commenced drill- 
ing operations, and it would seem to discriminate against those who, abid- 
ing by the withdrawal orders, refrained from efforts to establish them- 
selves. 


The Navy Department was opposed to the enactment of any of 
these bills because the navy desires a proven oil-bearing area that 
may be set aside and reserved with the oil remaining under- 
ground in natural reservoirs, protected from loss by fire and 
evaporation, and stored without cost until the reduced produc- 
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tion and ever increasing price of oil rendered it advisable to pro- 
duce oil for the navy from this area. 

At the hearings held on these bills before the Committees on 
Public Lands, representatives of the claimants, and the executive 
departments interested in the measures, presented their views. 
It became evident that, due to press of other business, Congress 
would not pass all of these bills and as the Department of the 
Interior favored the passage of some relief measure, the Depart- 
ment of Justice was not opposed to it, and the members of the 
Public Lands Committees were in favor of it, the Navy Depart- 
ment withdrew its objection provided an amendment was added 
to the temporary relief bill (H. R. 15469, S. 5673) recognizing 
and protecting the navy’s interests. 

The Navy Department then endeavored to have the following 
provision added to (H. R. 15469, S. 5673), which had already 
passed the Senate: 

Provided that, when the oil or gas is produced on lands within the areas 
set aside as Naval Petroleum Reserves, the amount of oil or gas, or the 
proceeds thereof, impounded, or the damage adjudged, accruing to the 
United States, in case the final determination of the title should be adverse 
to the claimant or applicant, shall be set aside for the fuel needs of the 
navy and if paid in money this money shall be deposited in the Treasury 
to the credit of a fund known as Naval Petroleum Fund, which fund shall 
be at the disposal of the Secretary of the Navy for use in the development 
of oil lands for the navy, and for such other purposes connected with the 
supply of oil for the navy as the Congress may from time to time direct. 
Provided, further, that the Secretary of the Navy shall submit annually 
to Congress a statement of the receipts, under this act, and also of the ex- 
penditures and the purposes for which incurred. 


This amendment was defeated and the bill was finally passed 
and approved in the following form on August 25, 1914: 


Sec. 2. That where applications for patents have been or may hereafter 
be offered for any oil or gas land included in an order of withdrawal upon 
which oil or gas has heretofore been discovered, or is being produced, or 
upon which drilling operations were in actual progress on October 3, 1910, 
be and oil or gas is thereafter discovered thereon, and where there has been 
ie | no final determination by the Secretary of the Interior upon such applica- 
tions for patent, said Secretary, in his discretion, may enter into agree- 
ments, under such conditions as he may prescribe with such applicants for 
patents in possession of such land or any portions thereof, relative to the 
disposition of the oil or gas produced therefrom or the proceeds thereof, 
pending final determination of. the title thereto by the Secretary of the 
Interior, or such other disposition of the same as may be authorized by 
law. Any money which may accrue to the United States under the pro- 
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visions of this act from lands within the Naval Petroleum Reserves shall 
be set aside for the needs of the navy and deposited in the Treasury to the 
credit of a fund to be known as the Navy Petroleum Fund, which fund 
shall be applied to the needs of the navy as Congress may, from time to 
time direct, by appropriation or otherwise. 

Prior to the enactment of this measure the, Special Assistant 
Attorney General handling the oil land suits stated before the 
Public Lands Committee of the House that he feared that the 
enactment of this bill would render it impossible for the govern- 
ment to secure more than the amount of money impounded in case 
it won a suit for trespass and damages. 

The agreement drawn up by the Secretary of the Interior under 
this act contains the following: 

That so long as this agreement shall continue in force, and operations 
shall be conducted, and the oil and gas products sold and paid for, strictly 
in accordance herewith, such deposits in escrow, when paid over to the 
Treasury of the United States as herein provided, shall be and constitute 
full and complete payment, settlement, accord, and satisfaction of all claims 
of the United States for trespass for any and all oil and gas removed from 
said premises during the period of, and under and subject to, this agree- 
ment, as against the applicant, or the producer or purchaser of such oil or 
gas products, even though said application for patent shall be denied. 

While the aforementioned bills were under consideration the 
case of the United States vs. The Midwest Oil Company was be- 
fore the Supreme Court. This was a test case brought by the 
government to determine the validity of the Departmental Order 
of Withdrawal of September 27, 1909, and in the hearing before 
the District Court of the District of Wyoming upon the de- 
fendant’s motion to dismiss the government’s bill, the court sus- 
tained the motion and entered a final decree accordingly, holding 
that “the withdrawal order of September 27, 1909, was void.” 

On February 23, 1915, the Supreme Court handed down its 
opinion reversing the decree of the lower court. 

The Secretary of the Navy asked Congress for an appropriation 
for the “ custody and care of the Naval Petroleum Reserves,” and 
in the Naval Appropriation Bill approved March 3, 1915, ten 
thousand dollars ($10,000) was appropriated for this purpose. 

In the deficiency bill, approved March 4, 1915, Congress pro- 
vided fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) “to enable the Attorney 
General to represent and protect the interests of the United States 
in matters and suits affecting withdrawn oil lands.” 
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On June 2, 1915, the Attorney General, in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, said: 


In view of existing conditions in the California oil fields and in the ex- 
pectation of an early conference between your department, the Department 
of the Interior, and this department as to policies to be pursued in light of 
the recent decision in the Midwest Oil Company case by the Supreme Court, 
I would appreciate it very highly if you would briefly indicate to me the 
policy which you feel should be adopted in order to conserve the Naval 
Petroleum Reserve most effectively. 


In reply to this letter the Secretary of the Navy earnestly 
urged that the following steps be taken in order that the navy’s 
rights in these reserves may be adequately protected and that the 
reserves may be conserved so that the oil contained therein may 
ultimately be utilized for the purpose for which the reserves were 
created : 

(a) That no operator on unpatented land within these reserves be per- 
mitted to enter in an agreement with the Secretary of the Interior relative 
to the disposition of the oil or gas produced from the land occupied unless 
the preliminary investigation indicates that his application for patent should 
receive favorable consideration. 

(b) That where applications for patents have been made, the necessary 
work of investigation be started and completed as expeditiously as possi- 
ble, and that the Department of the Interior render a final decision as to 
whether or not a patent shall be issued. 

(c) That where claimants who have not applied for patent are in occu- 
pation of tracts upon which there are producing wells or drilling operations 
in progress, the claimant’s right of occupancy be investigated as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 

(d) That in all cases where investigation shows that the applicant is not 
entitled to a patent or where, not having applied for a patent, he is ille- 
gally. occupying a tract and operating thereon, legal proceedings be insti- 
tuted to remove the claimant from the land, and to clear the title to the 
land of all claims. 


On June 5, 1915, this conference, attended by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
subordinate officials of the three departments, was held in the 
office of the Attorney General. 

A letter from the Attorney General to the Secretary of the 
Interior shows that the following plan of co-operation was 
adopted : ' 

(1) The applications for patent now pending in the General Land Office 


and all others that may be filed hereafter will be disposed of as soon as 
possible. 
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This is deemed especially important because the courts, probably, will de- 
cline jurisdiction to decide the merits of such cases while the applications 
are pending before your department, and may even assign their pendency 
there as a reason against the granting of receiverships or interlocutory in- 
junction for the protection of the oil deposits ad interim. 

(2) That whether applications for patent are or shall be made or not, 
your department will proceed promptly to ascertain the facts (where not 
already ascertained) of each case in which unpatented lands included in 
the orders of withdrawal are being operated, occupied or claimed adversely 
to the government. 

(3) That in taking action as above indicated priority will be given in 
general to the lands where the greatest damage is occurring, and in par- 
ticular to such lands within the Naval Petroleum Reserves. 

(4) That as soon as any case has been investigated the report of the 
facts will be communicated to the representative of this department in the 
field, in order that suit may be begun and interlocutory relief applied for, 
if necessary. 

(5) That for the purpose of hastening the investigations a force of 
skilled agents, adequate in number, be assembled by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, and placed under the immediate supervision of a 
competent official of that office, who shall be instructed to bestow the en- 
tire time and attention of himself and subordinates upon this work exclu- 
sively, and to collaborate with the representative of this department in 
charge of the litigation. 

(6) That this department and the Navy Department will assist in the 
work of investigation by the use of the special appropriations. which have 
been placed under their control for the protection of these lands. 


On June 1, 1915, the Bureau of Steam Engineering, in letter 
No. 156393-690-6-F, to the Navy Department, recommended that 
a naval officer be selected and placed in charge of the Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves, and that the following work be performed: 


1. Assemble and arrange all available information concerning these lands. 
2. Prepare the following maps: 
(a) One kept up to date showing the status of the title to the land, 
i. e., patented, patent applied for, patent not applied for but pro- 
ducing, patent not applied for but drilling, patent not applied 
for and‘not producing or drilling but claimed, with the names of 
all claimants to unpatented land indicated. 
(b) One kept up to date showing development and the outline of the 
proven fields. 
(c) One showing the development and the names of the claimants to 
all unpatented land on June 25, 1910, or September 27, 19009. 
3. Take formal possession of every unpatented tract where not contested 
and where claimants are not in actual possession. 
4. Thoroughly investigate the occupancy of every unpatented tract upon 
which there are producing wells or drilling operations in progress at 
this time, examining into— 
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(a) Sufficiency of title, 

(b) Character and amount of present and past production and its dis- 
position, 

(c) Amount of capital invested, 

(d) Logs of wells, 

(e) Whether or not the properties are being efficiently operated, the 
oil sands properly protected, and whether the methods of taking 
care of the water are efficient and effective, 

(f) The geology of the oil deposits in the light of late developments, 

(g) Finally to collect now, while the subject is fresh, the history of 
the operations of each occupant and independent of the ques- 
tion of ownership, this to serve the more intelligent handling of 
naval petroleum lands in the future. 


On July 8, 1915, Lieutenant Commander I. F. Landis (retired) 
was placed in charge of the Naval Petroleum Reserves to carry out 
the recommendations contained in the above-mentioned letter. 

On July 27, 1915, the Secretary of the Interior, at the request 
of the Navy Department, sent out the following letter: 

To Representatives of the Department of the Interior: 

Lieutenant Commander Irwin F. Landis, U. S. N., has been designated 
in connection with the Naval Petroleum Reserves, and it is the desire of 
this department that you render him any assistance possible in the prosecu- 
tion of his work and furnish directly to him any available information you 
may have in regard to these lands. 


In September, 1915, several oil companies operating on lands 
within the naval petroleum reserves which were covered by an 
application for patent applied to the Secretary of the Interior for 
an agreement under the provisions of the act of August 25, 1914 


. (Public 187). 


The Secretary of the Interior refused to grant this agreement 
on account of the Navy Department’s letter of June 2, 1915, but 
stated that he would grant an agreement if the Navy Department 
approved. 

The Navy Department’s view of this matter is clearly expressed 
in the following extract from its letter No. 13668-84-74, of 
October 21, 1915: 


Without knowing or considering the merits of this case, the conditions 
in regard to the granting of an agreement may be stated as follows: 


Assuming the agreement be not granted— 
First.—If finally a patent be issued, the navy will lose all claim to the 
land and the money held in escrow, and the oil company will obtain 
a clear title to the land and all money held in escrow. 
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Second.—lf finally a patent be denied, the navy’s claim to the land and 
all the money held in escrow will be strengthened: the company may 
lose everything and be liable for the value of the oil produced and 
sold prior to the decision of the Mid-West case. 

Assuming that the agreement be granted— 

First.—If finally a patent be issued, the navy will lose all claim to the 
land and the one-eighth royalty, and the company will obtain a clear 
title to the land and the one-eighth royalty held by the designated 
national bank. 

Second.—If finally a patent be denied, the navy’s claim to the land will 
be strengthened, the one-eighth royalty will be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Naval Petroleum Fund, and the com- 
pany may lose the land and improvements and the one-eighth royalty, 
but it will have received seven-eighths of the proceeds of the sale 
of the oil or gas and will be protected from any suit for trespass, 
for damages, or for oil or gas produced from the land. 

The Navy Department has no authority to decide questions relating to 
public lands, and cannot decide whether or not this company should be 
granted an agreement, as this is purely a function of the Department of the 
Interior. 

The Navy Department cannot recede from this position because this 
course of action was agreed upon in a conference of the three departments 
that are interested in this matter and a recession would result in the navy’s 
interests being inadequately protected. 


In October, 1915, an association, known as the Oil Industry 
Association, was formed in California with the avowed purpose— 


(c) To protect, safeguard and advance the interests of all of the mem- 

bers of this association with reference to the oil industry in the 
State of California. 

(d) To secure federal legislation protecting the rights of those en- 
gaged in the production of oil and gas, and in the effort to pro- 
duce oil and gas, upon the public domain of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


PRESENT STATUS OF LANDS WITHIN NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 
No. 1 AND No. 2 


Within the boundaries of these reserves there are one hundred 
and six sections of land (approximately 67,840 acres), of which 
seven and one-quarter sections are held by private citizens or cor- 
porations under patents which are not subject to attack, forty and 
three-quarter sections are held by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
under patents which are at present attacked by suits instituted by 
the Federal Government, leaving fifty-eight unpatented sections. 

These fifty-eight sections are all claimed by private individuals 
or corporations, under asserted rights which vary in value from 
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paper locations of no value to actual discovery effected by diligent 
prosecution of work, in good faith, in practical conformity with 
the mining laws. But only fourteen and three-quarter sections 
are held by discovery or drilling operations now in progress, 
so that under the provisions of the Pickett Act these are the only 
ones which could be considered as being held under valid claims 
and some of these holdings are now before the courts in suits 
instituted by the government. 

If the government loses the suits against the Southern Pacific 

Railroad and all the fourteen and three-quarter sections mentioned 
above are held in private ownership, the least that the navy should 
retain by a strict application of the law would be forty-three and 
one-quarter sections. This small amount is worth retaining when 
it is known that one section in No. 2 Reserve actually produced 
twelve million barrels of oil in two years and is now not adequately 
covered by wells. 
] If the government should win the suits against the Southern 
| Pacific Railroad and regain part of the claimed fourteen and 
three-quarter sections, the navy would be in possession of a very 
large area that is probably capable of producing a supply of fuel 
oil for the navy for many years. 

In December, 1915, during the opening days of the first session 
of the sixty-fourth Congress, the following bills providing for 
the disposition of all oil-bearing public lands were introduced: 
S. 597, S. 777, H. R. 175, and H. R. 406. If any one of these bills 
is enacted as introduced it will deprive the navy of all of its 
rights to the naval petroleum reserves and lease the lands, to 
private individuals or corporations, on a royalty basis, the proceeds 
accruing to the government under the terms of the lease being 
devoted to the work of the reclamation service. 
| The Navy Department is opposed to the passage of any of these 
bills unless an amendment is added excluding the Naval Petroleum 
Reserves from the operation of the provisions of the act. The 
addition of this provision would not render the act ineffective 
| because there are in California alone five hundred and eighty- 
seven sections of unpatented public oil land exclusive of that in 
the Naval Petroleum Reserves. 
| The Department of the Interior favors the passage of these 
bills. 
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The Department of Justice apparently feels that it should take 
no part in forming the policy of the government in regard to 
public lands but should restrict itself to the execution of the 
existing law. 

The oil men of California and Wyoming are urging the 
enactment of some relief legislation, presumably in the form 
of S. 785, and many of the senators and members of Congress 
from the public land states are strongly in favor of some legis- 
lation of this character. 

No prediction can be made as to the outcome of the present 
agitation for oil land legislation, but if the effect of the legislation 
enacted is to deprive the navy of its rights to the Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves, the government will be in the peculiar position, 
of having disposed of all of its oil-bearing land at a time when 
it possesses a large and growing navy dependent upon oil for fuel, 
and when men well acquainted with the oil industry are pre- 
dicting the rapid depletion, if not exhaustion, of the oil resources 
of the nation so that the government may be forced to purchase 
in a foreign market what it might have retained at no cost. 
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“ And oh, the little warlike world within 
The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy, 
The hoarse command, the busy humming din, 
When, at a word, the tops are manned on high. 
Hark to the boatswain’s call, the cheering cry ! 
While through the seaman’s hand the tackle glides; 
Or schoolboy midshipman that, standing by, 
Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides, 
And well the docile crew that skillful urchin guides. 
White is the glassy deck, without a stain, 
Where on the watch the staid lieutenant walks; 
Look on that part which sacred doth remain 
For the lone chieftain, who majestic stalks, 
Silent and feared by all—not oft he talks 
With ought beneath him, if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 
Conquest and fame....” 
—Byron. 


In 1860, the ship most loved by the American people, the glo- 
rious old frigate Constitution, was anchored in the Severn River 
off Annapolis: She had recently been fitted out as a school-ship 
for the new fourth class of midshipmen, and it was the first time 
in the history of the U. S. Naval Academy that the youngsters 
were to be kept separate from the oldsters as the upper classmen 
were then called. The ages of the newcomers averaged between 
14 and 16, and it was the largest class up to that time which had 
ever entered the Academy. 

The stately old frigate with her lofty spars floated placidly on 
the water where the river emptied itself into the roadstead in 
plain view of Chesapeake Bay, where the great ships of commerce 
and fishermen’s boats could constantly be seen sailing peacefully to 
their various destinations. When she gathered her brood aboard 
she was commanded by Lieutenant George W. Rodgers, who in 
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less than three years time was to meet a hero’s death in one of the 
many assaults on Fort Sumter. The executive officer was Lieu- 
tenant John H. Upshur, living at this time and over ninety years 
of age, and still as fresh and active as a young man. 

When the new middies were gathered on board many of them 
who came from the interior of the country had never seen a ship 
before, much less a man-of-war, none of them had, as yet, uni- 
forms, and they wore the clothes they had come from home in. 
They lolled about the starboard side of the quarterdeck and seemed 
indifferent as to whether they butted into the lieutenant-in-charge 
or not. Of the rigors of naval discipline, of which many of them 
had heard such bloodcurdling stories, so far as they were con- 
cerned, they saw nothing. There were a number of old sailors 
aboard, they were in reality professors of practical seamanship, 
and picked men, most of them with white heads, and it appeared 
to the young gentlemen that they jumped with unnecessary alacrity 
when the young and gentle lieutenant-in-charge of the deck 
intimated that he would like to have something done, which they, 
the young gentlemen, could not comprehend the use of. 

In a few days the uniforms came aboard and there was a change, 
and an instantaneous one, not only in the appearance, but in the 
attitude of these “non-chalant”’ and independent young gentle- 
men who up to that moment had considered themselves as good 
as any one else, if not a little better. How the metamorphosis was 
brought about they never knew, but suddenly they found them- 
selves jumping just as the old sailors did when they were spoken 
to, or standing patiently at attention waiting, almost trembling, 
for one of those soft-spoken lieutenants to give them an order. 
How the transformation was accomplished is a naval secret handed 
down from generation to generation of naval officers by example, 
and the art can be acquired in no other way. Many otherwise 
bright young officers never can acquire it, and they fall by the way- 
side. It is called the “ habit of command.” 

Naturally the new bright brass buttons and big gold anchors on 
the lapels of their jaunty sailor-like jackets caused the chests of 
many of the green ones to swell with pride and they assumed 
rather superior airs when brought in contact with people clothed 
merely in everyday garb. Some of them even suspected that their 
segregation from the upper classmen was due to a humane impulse 
on the part of the authorities to protect the oldsters from being 
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hazed, or possibly “manhandled” (?). But oh, they did not 
know. They were very young. Their sailor lore was very limited 
at first, and probably it would have stumped the brightest man in 
the class if he had been suddenly asked to explain the difference 
between a swab and a squilgee (?), but nevertheless many of them 
already affected the rolling gait of the old sailor and it was even 
rumored that James Arthur Dick, who stood about four feet noth- 
ing in his high heeled shoes, had been seen hitching up his trousers 
in the most histrionic manner of the sailor impersonators on the 
stage. 

In that class of 1860, which numbered among its members so 
many boys who later wrote their names high on the scroll of fame, 
only three were acknowledged by their companions, to be real 
heroes at that time. There was the before mentioned “ James 
Arthur Dick,” the smallest man in the class. He chewed tobacco! 
Another was a little fellow by the name of Jame K. Polk Ragsdale. 
He knew how to set type, and had made his way from El Paso, 
Texas, to Annapolis by working at his trade. But the greatest 
hero of them all was William Pipkin, called “ Bill Pip” for short, 
as he told us. “ Bill Pip” was from the wildest mule growing 
regions of Missouri. He was red headed and freckled faced. 
Tall, slabsided, and loose jointed. He made his first appearance 
on the deck of the Constitution clad in a baggy suit of clothes of 
the roughest material topped off by a huge cravat of a green color 
so greenish green that it would have made an Irishman turn green 
with envy if he had seen it on St. Patrick’s day. But even at that, 
the necktie was not as green as its owner.. His method of an- 
nouncing his arrival on board was somewhat sensational to say 
the least of it. He stepped on to the deck with an air of “ hauteur.” 
He glared superciliously at a small group of midshipmen who 
were standing near the main mast; assumed an attitude intended 
to be graceful, and leaned against a windsail, with the result that 
he instantly found himself two decks below where he thought he 
was. Extraordinary to relate, owing to his having thrown his long 
arms around the windsail, which was ventilating the berth deck, 
he slipped along it until he landed on his feet, and was not hurt at 
all. Smilingly he came up the hatchway by way of the ladder this 
time, and explained that he had mistaken the durned thing for a 
post. 
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Shortly after “ Bill Pip” had been put into a uniform some 
ladies, among them, wives of officers, visited the ship late one 
afternoon. They were enjoying themselves and did not notice 
how the time was slipping by until twilight was upon them before 
they made a move to go ashore. One of them remarked that she 
felt a little nervous about taking the long walk from the landing 
place to their quarters on the other side of the Academy grounds. 
Lieutenant Upshur, gallant always, looking towards a group of 
midshipmen. standing nearby, said: “I am sure any of these 
young gentlemen would be delighted to escort you home ”; and 
singling out “ Bill Pip,” because he was the tallest of the lot, said: 
“Mr. Pipkin, I am sure you will be glad to accompany these 
ladies.” “ Bill Pip” turned scarlet and commenced to stammer— 
then he exploded—a bombshell. “I am very sorry Mr. Upshur,” 
he said, “ but the last word my mother said to me when I left home 
was: ‘ Bill Pip, you keep away from the women!’”’ 

But who can foretell what a green and callow youth will turn 
out to be in later life (?). When the Civil War commenced, 
“ Bill Pip ” resigned and went south. He was offered an appoint- 
ment in the Confederate Navy, but said he had had all the naval 
discipline he cared for, so he enlisted as a private in an artillery 
company. But the navy still pursued him. The Confederate ram 
Arkansas was short of her complement of men and it fell to his 
lot to be one of a number of soldiers detailed to go on board of her 
to make up the deficiency—and in her he went down the Yazoo 
River, and into the Mississippi running through the U. S. fleet of 
ironclads above Vicksburg and through Admiral Farragut’s 
powerful fleet of ocean-going wooden men-of-war, 17 in all, only 
to break down and be destroyed by her own crew before she 
arrived at her destination, which was Baton Rouge, La., where she 
was expected to take part in the battle at that place. 

Through his own merits “ Bill Pip” was promoted through the 
different grades from a private to a full colonelcy before the war 
ended, and after the war was over, he went into business, amassed 
a fortune, and died a millionaire. 

But although unknown to fame at that time, there were other 
heroes in the date of 1860. 

On the days when the old sailors aboard acted as professors of 
practical seamanship, two long hawsers were stretched the length 
of the spar deck and at regular intervals pieces of rope yarn and 
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short lengths of ratline were laid across them, and with these we 
were taught the difference between a “ granny” and a square, or 
reef knot, and the innumerable other kind of knots which the real 
sailor delights in making. The midshipmen were lined up on each 
side of these hawsers while the boatswain and his mates went up 
and down the line giving instructions. 

If the old white haired captain of the maintop had looked down 
from his lofty perch, he would have seen among those lads 15 rear 
admirals, that were to be, and with hardly an exception every mid- 
shipman in sight was to participate in the great Civil War, on one 
side or the other, in the great naval battles of New Orleans, Mobile, 
and Fort Fisher. He would also have seen boys who were to be 
officers on the Confederate cruisers and other boys who were to 
be on U. S. cruisers pursuing them over the high seas—even to 
the ends of the earth, if the Cape of Good Hope is one of the ends. 

But, at the time I speak of, we boys knew little and cared less 
about the great political questions which were already agitating 
the country. Many of the most intimate, I might say affectionate, 
friendships existed between boys from the northern and southern 
states, friendships which even survived the bloody conflict which 
was soon to follow. But we had no time to devote to the discus- 
sion or study of politics. Our time was fully occupied from 
“reveille” to “taps” with study, recitations, and drills. We got 
our exercise pulling on the tackles of the great guns, broadsword 
exercise, infantry drill, or making sail, reefing and furling, and 
what a beautiful sight it was to see those active youths, at the 
word of command, stream up the shrouds and lay out on the yards, 
loose the sails, and at the word of command, “Let fall! Sheet 
home!” instantly, as though by magic, Old Jronsides would be 
clothed in snow white garments from her royals to her rails, and 
then those happy boys would come down from the dizzy heights, 
leaping and bounding, as sure-footed and fearless as though they 
were skylarking on some pleasant playground. 

After study hours were over at night, the severe discipline of 
the ship was suspended for half an hour until taps, this time of 
relaxation was usually utilized by having a little “ rough house ”’ 
skylarking on the berth deck, such as casting loose the hammock 
lanyards of quiet boys who ‘had early. sought sweet repose and 
Spilling them out onto the deck or other innocent deviltry. 
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At last came the dreaded month of February with its vexatious 
examinations, causing the foundering of quite a large number of 
the class who, in midshipman parlance, “bilged.”” These un- 
fortunate youths received a kind letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy informing them that if their resignations were received 
by a certain day they would be accepted, but by some oversight on 
the part of the authorities, the acceptances were handed to them 
before arrangements had been made to send them away. Here 
was an anomalous state of affairs. Some 30 or 40 civilians on 
board of a U. S. man-of-war, and no longer amenable to naval 
discipline—and it was not very long before the young gentlemen 
utilized the unusual situation. 

All went well until taps sounded and the “ master-at-arms,” in 
sepulchral tones, issued his nightly proclamation: ‘ Gentlemen: 
Silence fore and aft!” 

To separate the sheep from the goats, the newly made civilians 
found their hammocks, which they were to use for the last time, 
slung well forward on the berth deck. The deck had quite a down 
hill incline from the bows to amidship—and several of the most 
mischievous of the ex-midshipmen had stolen from the shot racks 
32-pound round shot and secreted them in their bed clothes. 

The “master-at-arm’s” request for silence was received with 
contemptuous laughter, catcalls, and jeers from the aspirants for 
civilian honors. The petty officer was amazed at first, and could 
not believe his own ears, but becoming convinced that mutiny was 
rife in the ship, he reported to Lieutenant Upshur, the state of 
affairs. It was only a few moments before the lieutenant, in all 
his dignity, came down and again commanded “ Silence!” and he, 
too, was answered with jeers from away forward. The lights 
were all out and darkness reigned supreme, but the lieutenant did 
not fear the darkness, and stooping under the hammocks he made 
his way further and further forward, endeavoring to locate the 
mutinous sounds, until the young wretches thought they had him 
in the right place, and then, horrible to relate, they commenced 
to roll the cannon balls at him! It was a novel game of tenpins, 
but the gallant officer stood his ground for two or three rounds, 
side-stepping the missiles with only his sense of hearing to guide 
him out of their line of approach. But soon they were coming 
too fast for him and he was forced to retreat up the hatchway. 
Almost instantly the drums were heard beating to “ quarters” 
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and lights appeared as the midshipmen tumbled out of their ham- 
mocks. Such was the habit of discipline that the “ goats ” were 
as prompt to answer the call as the “ sheep ” were—and the whole 
command was formed on the main gun deck and forced to toe a 
seam. Of course no real midshipman would peach, and they were 
told that they would remain there until the authors of the disturb- 
ance would acknowledge their guilt. So thus we stood hour after 
hour at “attention,” little fingers on the seams of our trousers, 
and our little toes on the seams of the deck planks. At last a 
bright idea came to some of the muscular members of the class and 
the word was passed down the line, that while they would not tell, 
there would be some highly decorated eyes carried ashore in the 
morning if the “ goats ” did not inform on themselves and let the 
rest of us “turn in.” The goats were amenable to reason, and 
stepped forth. The innocent of course were allowed to go below, 
and it was a sleepy and seedy lot of youngsters who passed over 
the side, out of the navy, and out of our lives, the next morning. 

With the spring of 1861 came the dreadful war. Fort Sumter 
was fired on, and most of the southern midshipmen resigned and 
left, next to appear in gray uniforms as midshipmen in the Con- 
federate Navy. The mob in Annapolis threatened to take posses- 
sion of the Academy grounds to obtain possession of the arms and 
the frigate Constitution. The first and second classes were 
ordered to the different men-of-war at once, but the third class and 
the brood of the Constitution were carried by that vessel, first to 
New York and then to Newport, R. I., where they could continue 
their studies away from the distractions caused by the national 
convulsion. The brood of the Constitution fretted and fumed 
because they could not at once enter into the fray. They were 
made all the more unhappy because they knew that their former 
companions, who had gone south, were already in active service, 
but they need not have been so restless, for they were to see, and 
participate in, some of the grandest spectacles of the war before it 
had dragged its bloody and weary length to the realms of peace 
again, and many of them were to distinguish themselves and earn 
that greatest prize so dear to a sailor’s heart. A promotion for 
gallantry in action. 

The “ brood ” was rushed through the Naval Academy course in 
three years, and Cooper, Cassel, Chester, Clark, Gridley, Glidden, 
Harris, Mullan, Wildes, Wadleigh, Sigsbee, and Whiting, were in 
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the great battle of Mobile Bay when Admiral Farragut passed 
between Forts Morgan and Gains, and captured the Confederate 
ironclad ram Tennessee. This was a desperate fight at very close 
range, some of the wooden ships, on board of which these 
“ youngsters” were, ramming again and again the formidable 
ironclad, amidst a veritable cloudburst of iron hail. 

Even before the battle of Mobile Bay, one of the brood had 
distinguished himself for gallantry. The blockade runner Ivanhoe, 
with a cargo of supplies for the Confederate Goverment, had 
been run ashore under the protection of the guns of Fort Morgan. 
Farragut’s flag lieutenant, John Crittenden Watson, led a boat 
expedition to cut her out. Whiting accompanied him, and they 
succeeded in destroying the valuable prize under a terrific fire 
from Fort Morgan. Whiting and Glidden, two of the brood were 
on this cutting out expedition and Whiting was promoted for his 
gallantry on the occasion. (See Naval War Records.) 

Cassel, Coffin, Davis, Evans, Harris, McGregor, Sands, and 
Sigsbee, were with Admiral Porter’s fleet when that officer made 
his famous atack on Fort Fisher and tried to carry that formidable 
fortification by boarding it from small boats. They landed under a 
rain of shot, shell, grape, and canister, and charged up the glacis 
exposed to the pitiless fire. It was more than flesh and blood could 
stand and they were repulsed and driven back to their boats. 
Davis of the “brood” was the only officer to get through the 
cheveau de frieze and into the works. When his companions 
retreated, and left him there, he secreted himself in a corner inside 
the defences and waited, undetected until kindly night protected 
him while he made his way to the beach and was rescued by a 
picket boat from the fleet. Davis strange to say was never pro- 
moted for this. 

Another strange case of injustice in the distribution of honors 
by the government on this occasion was that of midshipman, after- 
wards Rear Admiral, James H. Sands. As they were charging 
across the sandy space between the fort and the beach, which was 
being swept by the guns of the fort, Evans was shot down. Sands 
stopped long enough to drag his classmate behind a small sand 
dune, where there was some scant protection from the blast of 
missiles, and then he rushed on to rejoin his command, and no man, 
unless it was Davis, got nearer to the enemy’s guns than he did. 
When the retreat ‘was ordered, it instantly developed into a case 
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of “ sauve qui peut ” in the wild race down the hill and to the boats. 
But Sands, brave boy that. he was, had no idea of leaving his 
maimed companion to the tender mercies of the foe, so he stopped 
in that death storm and helped Evans to the waiting boat. Al- 
though two separate boards of admirals recommended his promo- 
tion afterwards, it was never given him. Evans, Coffin, Harris, and 
McGregor, who were wounded, were all promoted. 

Glass, who graduated “ No. 1”’ of the class, served with distinc- 
tion at Charleston in the blockading fleet which made so many 
attacks on Fort Sumter. And Henderson was with Admiral 
Farragut’s fleet in the west gulf blockading squadron. He 
afterwards resigned and became a professor of mathematics at 
Annapolis. 

Pegram served in the blockading fleet off Charleston, and 
William Bainbridge Hoff in the east gulf blockading squadron. 

Coghlan, A. D. Brown, Crowninshield, Kellogg, Ludlow, Leary, 
Yates Stirling, and H. C. Taylor, were aboard the cruisers scouring 
the seas for the Alabama, Florida, and Georgia, of the Confederate 
Navy, which were working havoc amongst the American merchant- 
men. Ludlow was aboard the U. S. Sloop-of-war Wachusett 
when, in the neutral port of Bahia, that vessel rammed and carried 
by boarding the C. S. Cruiser Florida. Prince Pierre d’Orleans, 
a grandson of King Louis Philippe of France, was also a member 
of the class, but of course took no part in the war. 

During the short war with Spain in 1898 the “ Brood of the 
Constitution” was again very much in evidence. Sigsbee com- 
manded the unfortunate battleship Maine when she was destroyed 
in the harbor of Havana. This disaster precipitated the war. 

When Admiral Dewey won his great victory at Manila, three of 
his largest fighting ships were commanded by members of the 
“brood.” Gridley commanded his flagship, the Olympia. Cogh- 
lan, commanded the Raleigh, and Frank Wildes was captain of 
the Boston. 

When Admiral Sampson’s fleet made scrap iron out of the 
magnificent ironclads of Cervera’s squadron off Santiago, Cook 
commanded the Brooklyn, Commodore Schley’s flagship. Clark 
commanded the famous Oregon. Robley D. Evans (the popular 
“Fighting Bob”) commanded the Jowa, and Taylor was captain 
of the Indiana, the three last named vessels being battleships. 
Colby M. Chester commanded a small squadron which made pos- 
sible the occupation of Porto Rico by our army. 
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Glass, the man who graduated No. 1 of the class, commanded 
the cruiser Charleston. He had a most amusing experience when 
he captured the Island of Guam in the Pacific. He ran boldly into 
the harbor and opened fire on the ancient “ Moro” fort which was 
supposed to defend the place. While his guns were banging, the 
polite Spanish governor under the impression that Glass was pay- 
ing him the compliment of a national salute, went on board the 
Charleston and apologized for his inability to return the attention 
as he had no powder. It was then that he learned for the first time 
that there was a war going on between Spain and the United States. 

“Dick” Leary, of the brood, commanding the cruiser San 
Francisco, fired the last hostile gun of the war in reply to a shot 
from the Moro Castle, at Havana, which struck his vessel. 

Rear Admiral Crowninshield, of the class, was Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, the most important position in the Navy 
Department, throughout that war. ; 

Most of the naval archives of the late southern confederacy 
having been burned in the great conflagration when Richmond was 
captured, it is impossible to give the complete records of those of 
the “ Brood of the Constitution ’’ who followed the fortunes of the 
furled banner. 

The careers of Goodwyn and Gardner, of Virginia, were very 
interesting. These two young officers were devoted friends and 
managed to serve together throughout the war. Their first op- 
portunity to distinguish themselves came when they were detailed 
to accompany the boat cutting out expedition of Lieutenant John 
Taylor Wood on the Rappahannock River which boarded and cap- 
tured the U.S. gunboats Reliance and Satellite. For their gallantry 
on this occasion they were both promoted at one jump to lteuten- 
ancies. 

They served in the naval batteries on James River, and in the 
Tallahassee, a blockade runner which was converted into a cruiser. 
She ran through the blockade at Wilmington, and destroyed 
several vessels, returning through the blockade after a visit to 
Halifax, in which port she was also blockaded by a U. S. man- 
of-war. They were also on the Fredericksburg, an ironclad, 
which participated in the unsuccessful demonstration against Gen- 
eral Grant’s headquarters at City Point. Both Gardner and Good- 
wyn died while still young men. 

Berrien served on the C. S. gunboats at Savannah, Ga., and 
at Richmond. He was also in the blockade runner Chickamauga 
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which had been converted into a cruiser and ran the blockade out 
of Wilmington. She destroyed one or two vessels, and went only 
as far as Bermuda. She returned through the blockade only in 
time to have her guns landed to take part in the defence of Fort 
Fisher when that stronghold was attacked by Admiral Porter’s 
fleet. Berrien commanded one of the guns which had every man 
at it, with the exception of himself, killed or wounded. 

O. A. Brown, of Virginia, was on the C. S. S. Patrick Henry in 
the fight in Hampton Roads when the Merrimac destroyed the 
U.S. frigates Congress and Cumberland. He afterwards ran the 
blockade and joined the C. S. Cruiser Shenandoah which vessel 
played havoc with the whaling fleet in Behring Sea, and kept the 
Confederate flag flying for months after Lee’s surrender, in igno- 
rance of the fact that the Confederacy had ceased to exist. 

Bryan, of South Carolina, was in the C. C. Florida when that 
vessel, with only some 20 men, all told, aboard her, and most 
of them down with the yellow fever (Bryan and one other, being 
the only officers who were not suffering from the plague), ran 
into Mobile Bay in broad daylight, taking the broadsides of 
the three federal men-of-war guarding the port, as she passed. 
The Florida was much cut up and one of her men was killed 
and several were wounded. Bryan was not 16 years of age 
when this happened. When the Florida was repaired she again 
ran through the blockade and did much damage to commerce, 
finally being captured by the U. S. Sloop-of-war Wachusett in the 
neutral harbor of Bahia, Brazil. Bryan was imprisoned in Fort 
Warren, Boston harbor. 

Baron Carter, of Georgia, served at Richmond and Savannah. 
He died while still young. 

Carroll, of Maryland, was on the Patrick Henry during the 
great battle of Hampton Roads. When the ironclads, Galena, 
Monitor, and Naugatuck attacked Drury’s Bluff, below Richmond, 
in May, 1862, he was cut in two and killed by a shell from the iron- 
clads. 

McClintoc, of Alabama, ran the blockade in the C. S. S. Nash- 
ville which vessel was blockaded in the port of Southampton, 
England by U. S. men-of-war. The Nashville succeeded in 
eluding them and returned to the Confederacy, running the 
blockade and arriving safely at New Berne, N. C., after a most 
exciting chase. The Nashville destroyed two merchant vessels 
during her short cruise. 
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McClintoc shortly after this severed his connection with the 
Confederate Navy, enlisted as a private in the army, and was 
killed. 

Mayo, of Virginia, served at Norfolk, Va., and on the gunboat 
Yadki, also on board the C. S. S. Chattahoochie on the river of 
that name, and for some time he was attached to the Wilmington 
station. 

James C, Long, of Alabama, was a midshipman on board the 
Merrimac in the famous fights in Hampton Roads. He was also 
on board the Albemarle in her fight with a squadron of gunboats 
in Albemarle sound. He was attached to that vessel when the 
dashing Cushing sunk her with a torpedo. He also served in the 
gunboats stationed at Savannah and afterwards in the C. S. Iron- 
clad Richmond on the James River. 

Garrett, of Alabama, served at New Orleans and on the gunboat 
Morgan at Mobile. 

William Drayton Goode, was from the District of Columbia, and 
was attached to the Resolute and Savannah on the Savannah River 
the Patrick Henry and the ironclad Fredericksburg, on the James 
River, and was in the gunboat Gaines at Mobile. 

Cassius Meyer, of Louisiana, served in the campaigns on the 
Mississippi River and on the gunboats Beaufort and Patrick Henry 
and the ironclad Fredericksburg at Richmond. 

Sevier, of Tennessee, served on the Patrick Henry at Richmond, 
the ironclad Palmetto State at Charleston, and the cruiser 
Chickamauga. 

William W. Wilkinson, of South Carolina, served at Savannah 
and at the naval battery at Drury’s Bluff below Richmond. He 
ran the blockade and joined the powerful ironclad ram Stonewall 
which escaped from England. The Stonewall was blockaded for a 
time in a Spanish port by the U. S. S. Niagara and Sacramento, 
but managed to elude them and reached Havana, Cuba, to find that 
the war was over. 

James A. Peters, of Tennessee, was at the battle of Roanoke 
Island and was captured, paroled and exchanged. He was on the 
C. S. Ironclad Atlanta in the fight with the U. S. Ironclad Wee- 
hawken, was again captured. He also served on the ironclads in 
James River, and was with “ Semmes ” Naval Brigade at the sur- 
render. Peters was of a naturally melancholy disposition, and 
when his father killed General Earl Van Dorn, he brooded con- 
stantly over his troubles until he ended them by committing suicide. 
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Raphael J. Moses, of Georgia, served in the gunboats at 
Savannah. He ran the blockade to join a cruiser, which, however, 
never materialized. 

Gale W. Sparks, of Louisiana, served on the Mississippi de- 
fences in 1862-63. Was on the ironclads at Charleston, 1863-64, 
and in the squadron of Admiral Buchanan at the battle of Mobile 
Bay. 

A. O. Wright, of Alabama, was in the Savannah squadron in 
1862-63. On the Patrick Henry at Richmond 1864. When the 
U. S. fleet attacked Fort Fisher he commanded one of the guns 
in the defences of that place and behaved with conspicuous 
gallantry. 

Henry L. Vaughan, of Louisiana, served on the Mississippi 
defences in 1862-63. He served in the Savannah squadron in 
1863-64. He was on board of the C. S. Chattahoochie in the 
river of that name in 1864. He was given the command of the 
federal gunboat Waterwitch which had been captured by boarding 
in 1864. 

James Morris Morgan, of Louisiana, served in the McRae in 
1861-62, was aide to Commodore Hollins, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Confederate naval forces on the Mississippi River. Was in 
the attack on the federal fleet at the “ Head of the Passes,” October 
12, 1861, and in the campaign of “Island No. 10” and New 
Madrid, Mo. Was attached to the naval battery at Drury’s Bluff 
on the James River when the U. S. ironclads, Galena, Monitor, 
and Naugatuck attacked that place in May, 1862. Attached to 
gunboat Beaufort on James River, 1862. Attached to ironclad 
Chicora at Charleston, 1862. As aide to Commodore Mathew F. 
Maury, ran the blockade out of Charleston and joined the Con- 
federate cruiser Georgia off Ushant Island on the coast of France. 
In 1864 ran the blockade into Wilmington in the Lillian, in day- 
light, under a heavy fire from the fleet. Was on the Patrick 
Henry at Richmond, 1864, and was stationed at the naval battery 
“Semmes ” on James River, 1864-65. Was present at the unsuc- 
cessful assault on Fort Harrison in front of Richmond, 1865. 
When Richmond fell he accompanied Mrs. Jefferson Davis south. 

Some of the “ brood,” such as Cassel, Sands, and Mullan of the 
United States Navy behaved with great gallantry in the fights at 
Chemulpo, Korea, and in the Island of Formosa. 
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Rear Admirals Cooper and Sands became, in turn, superin- 
tendents of the U. S. Naval Academy. Rear Admirals Crownin- 
shield and Taylor served as chiefs of the Bureau of Navigation. 
Rear Admiral Chester became superintendent of the U. S. Naval 
Observatory, and Rear Admiral Evans was at one time Secre- 
tary of the Light House Board. 

Of those who left the United States Navy after the Civil War, 
A. D. Brown became president of a great university. Ernest 
Dichman became U.S. Minister to Colombia, and Maclay became a 
successful civil engineer. John Pegram and Pearson became very 
prominent citizens in Rhode Island. 

Of the southerners who were thrown out of the naval profession 
by the result of the Civil War, Bryan, Phelps, and A. O. Wright 
studied law and in time became judges. Bryan and Mayo became 
mayors of their native cities, Charleston and Norfolk. Wilkinson 
became a successful business man in Charleston, and Long was a 
prominent civil engineer in Chicago. Cassius Meyer prospered in 
New Orleans and died a millionaire. Yancey did not enter the 
Confederate Navy, but behaved hmself with conspicuous gallantry 
in the army. He was the son of that William L. Yancey whose 
fiery oratory did more to bring on the war than, probably, that of 
any other man in the south. 

Morgan, carrying letters of recommendation from Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, and General Robert E. Lee in 1869, entered the Egyptian 
Army as a captain of artillery, and served on the staffs of the 
Khedive, and Ratib Pasha, commander-in-chief, as a Lieut. Colonel. 
He also served on the staff of the late General W. W. Loring 
(Loring Pasha), formerly of the United States and Confederate 
armies. In 1885, Morgan was appointed U. S. Consul General 
to Australia. He was for many years an assistant manager of the 
International Banking Corporation. 

Such is the scant record of the class which entered Annapolis 
in 1860, and imperfect as it is, it is doubtful if any other class that 
ever entered the Naval Academy has one better than that of the 
“ Brood of the Constitution.” 
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THE COLLEGES AND THE NAVAL ACADEMY: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


By A. F. Westcott, Pu.D., Instructor, U. S. N. A. 





The author of the following article must disclaim at once any 
pretense of competence to sit in judgment on the aims of naval 
training or the general form that such trainng should take. just 
as the aim and character of a law or medical school should be de- 
termined by experienced lawyers or physicians, and not by a group 
of pedagogues or other laymen with no practical knowledge of the 
profession to be taught, so it is obvious that the ends to be sought 
in naval training and the methods of attaining them should be 
under the control of naval officers. This the writer readily grants, 
even though he depreciates thereby the importance of the science 
of pedagogy and his own particular “art and mystery ” of teach- 
ing school. 

To illustrate the writer’s point of view, it might be likened to 
that of a naval officer who should be detailed, by some happy 
future arrangement beneficial to both the colleges and the navy, 
to give instruction in naval strategy or to supervise military train- 
ing in one of our large universities such as Princeton or Yale, and 
who should record his impressions of the quality of education 
offered in our colleges. Modesty would probably not restrain him 
from such friendly comment. And the colleges ought to welcome 
his criticism, making due allowance for his prejudices, and ac- 
knowledging the advantage of his point of view as one trained in 
quite another and in many respects more efficient school. Such 
criticism need not be hostile; but it would not be, nor would it 
have any value if it were, a mere warm bath of perfunctory and 
half-hearted praise. 

Civilian educators have, in many instances, been quick to recog- 
nize the high quality of military (including naval) education, and 
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to speculate as to the possibility of adapting military methods to 
civil schools. One may recall in particular the reference of Pro- 
fessor Phelps, of Yale, to the naval and military academies as 
unquestionably the most successful educational institutions in this 
country. The writer has also a vivid recollection of Professor 
irander Matthews’ high praise of the “ make-or-break ” training 
at West Point (given in connection with the brief sojourn there of 
Edgar Allan Poe). It is perhaps less widely known that President 
sutler, in his latest annual report, raised the question of physical 
requirements for all students seeking admission to Columbia, and 
enforced his argument by pointing out the benefits of such 
requirements at Annapolis and West Point. 

The obvious objections to President Butler’s proposal bring 
out the handicaps of our colleges as compared with military 
schools. The colleges, as a rule, must grind whatever grist comes 
to their mill. They set up few barriers, racial, moral, social, or 
physical, against the applicant for their privileges. The young 
men who enter Annapolis and West Point, on the other hand, area 
picked body—selected first by men who it may be presumed pay 
some attention to the all-around qualifications of the boys to whom 
they thus offer the prospect of an honorable and life-long career; 
and selected secondly by means of thorough physical, and less 
searching but perhaps sufficient mental examinations. Nor does 
the admission of enlisted men make it necessary to qualify this 
statement. They are also selected—in part by naval officers, who 
are best fitted to judge the kind of material needed ; and the evi- 
dence of the past year would indicate that the type of youth thus 
admitted is likely to raise rather than lower the standard of the 
Naval Academy product, and to put on their mettle those boys 
fresh from the not always beneficial influences of preparatory 
school and home town. This, then, the difference in the quality 
of the raw material, is one distinction to be drawn between military 
and civil colleges—and it is offered frankly by way of apology for 
the shortcoming's of the latter. 

A second distinction is to be found at the other end of the 
course, in the prospects held out to the man who succeeds in 
getting through. The college has in the past taken no great 
pains to size up its students, guide them to the work for which 
they are suited, and after graduation help them to get it. It con- 
siders its work done when it has spread its mental bill-of-fare 
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before them, leaving them to choose and partake as they will, and 
turning them out on graduation to make their own way and sink 
or rise to their natural level. This is a weakness of the college of 
liberal arts, that it does not, and perhaps cannot, make its students 
feel forcibly that conduct and character as shown in college will 
really affect their later careers. The Naval Academy, on the con- 
trary, is able to make the most of this powerful leverage. Every 
midshipman is given the prospect of a life work as an incentive 
for completing the course; and he is made to feel—too keenly, 
if anything—that grades in conduct, practical efficiency, and 
scholarship will determine, in no small measure, his relative posi- 
tion, pay, and promotion later on. 

Turning to the course itself, one is struck by other fundamental 
differences. College training is primarily intellectual. At least 
it leaves social, moral and, even to some extent, physical training 
to influences which, though a part of “ college life,” are not under 
direct faculty guidance and are very unequally shared by the 
students. But when a boy enters the Naval Academy he finds all 
these matters under the strict supervision of authority. His life 
night and day for at least eleven months in the year is under 
surveillance. He is decidedly in the school of discipline and not 
the school of freedom. i 

And furthermore, in carrying out this rigid system of discipline, 
the Naval Academy knows pretty well what it is seeking to obtain 
—the capable naval officer, with the fairly well-defined qualities of 
character, personality, and mental equipment desirable for this 
profession. To develop this product it brings many powerful 
influences to bear, notably the ésprit de corps of the midshipmen, 
based on the fine traditions of the navy, and stronger in its pressure 
on the individual than the corresponding “college spirit”; the 
combination of theoretical studies with practical experience dur- 
ing the summer cruise ; and finally the influence of direct contact 
with officers, whom midshipmen naturally look to as examples in 
their chosen profession. 

Thus it will be seen that academy training, while in a way nar- 
rower and more definite in purpose than college training, is at 
the same time more comprehensive, since it looks to the student’s 
all-around development and takes a firmer hold on all sides of his 
life. Evidently it is for the college to take to heart the lessons of 
this contrast, rather than the Naval Academy; yet it is important 
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that the academy should realize clearly wherein lies its strength, 
and should guard against the surrender of any genuine advantage, 
either inherent in circumstances or the result of sound policy, 

While the academy is less pre-occupied than are the colleges 
with purely intellectual training, this is, after all, a matter of by no 
means secondary importance. And it is in this respect that the 
academy is more strictly on the same footing as other schools. 
Among the many differences in educational theory and practice 
which appear in this particular field, two may be singled out as of 
chief interest in their nature and consequences: (1) the text-book 
and recitation method of instruction, and (2) the competitive 
system based on exact grades in all subjects. 

(1) Recttations——At the academy, the so-called lecture system, 
more or less discredited but still widely used in colleges, is 
almost never employed. Small classes are made possible by a suff- 
cient number of instructors ; and the ordinary practice is to supply 
the midshipman with a text-book, require him to study it, and call 
upon him to reproduce its contents with considerable fidelity. 
One of the notable merits of this system is thought to lie in the fact 
that it throws the midshipman on his own resources, and forces 
him to clear up difficulties for himself. But there can surely be no 
great virtue in substituting a text-book for personal instruction, or 
in reducing a good teacher to a mere recorder of marks. This, 
in short, must be regarded as a weakness of the system. Its 
best justification is to be found in its requirement of daily prepara- 
tion of definitely assigned tasks, thus mitigating the traditional col- 
lege scheme of “loafing” through the term and “ cramming for 
exams.” 

In truth this method of teaching is sound in principle ; and one 
could merely wish to combine with it certain advantages of the 
college method arising from more extensive use of libraries and 
laboratories, those two main workshops in modern education. 
Mastery of a technical subject nowadays often requires consider- 
able reading, weighing of authorities, and sifting of the grain of 
truth from the chaff of verbiage. It would be a good thing, there- 
fore, if-in certain historical and professional branches midshipmen 
could become more familiar with the use of books and the writings 
of leading authorities. A library ought not to exist solely for the 
accumulation of dust and for recreation on rainy days. It is even 
more important that in technical and scientific branches text-book 
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instruction should not supersede practical research in laboratory 
and shop. Reading in such matters is a poor substitute for first- 
hand investigation. It is true that long hours in either library or 
laboratory are not easily provided for out of the crowded routine 
of the Academy day, a large part of which must necessarily be 
given to drills and similar exercises; but once a need is clearly 
realized, remedies may sometimes be found. 

It may be urged that the midshipman gets plenty of practical 
work during his summer cruise, and that his entire later career is 
given over to practical study. It is often said, indeed, that what he 
learns at the academy counts for very little in the light of later 
experience. This is no doubt an over-statement. But even if it 
were true, it would cut both ways, and serve as an additional 
reason for making the academy course as useful as possible. 
What is needed, after all, is not that the work should have an 
immediate tangible value, but that it should get as far away as 
possible from cramming-school methods of “ covering the subject,” 
and filling a boy’s head with undigested information out of books. 
He ought to learn also how to get hold of information for himself, 
and how to make good use of it. As educators from Cardinal 
Newman down have wisely insisted, the sheer accumulation of 
knowledge is less important than the development of mental 
powers. 

(2) Marks.—Recitations and marks go together ; it seems to be 
a matter of opinion, indeed, whether recitations are held for the 
sake of getting marks, or whether marks are merely a device for 
adding weight to recitations. In colleges, on account of the smaller 
teaching staff and the impatience of instructors over mathematical 
details, the complex system of exact grades, merit rolls, etc., 
carried to the second or third decimal place, long ago went by the 
board, in favor of a simpler scheme of four or five degrees of 
merit, or the still simpler classification of pass and fail. This saves 
a good deal of time and trouble, but it is a question whether the 
loss is not greater ‘than the gain. As evidence on the point, there 
can be little doubt that the average midshipman works much harder 
at his books than the average college student (leaving out of con- 
sideration the students of scientific and professional schools). 
While his greater industry is due in part to well-regulated study 
periods and the greater significance attached to success or failure, 
it is due also to the constant pressure of recitations and daily 
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marks. The time which instructors give to collecting, combining, 
and recording these marks is thus justified by their value as a stim- 
ulus to study, rather than by their importance as evidence of the 
midshipman’s real intellectual caliber. 

Yet the inevitable tendency of an elaborate system of recitations, 
examinations, and competitive marks is to put a premium on the 
memory rather than the reasoning faculties, and to train students, 
after the Chinese fashion, to learn by rote rather than to think. A 
midshipman is likely to feel that he can get more credit for making 
sure of the names, numbers, tonnage, and weight of thetal of the 
ships that fought at Trafalgar, than for devoting his energies to a 
study of the interesting lessons in leadership, strategy, and tactics 
to be derived from that engagement. He can sometimes do better 
by learning the Constitution by heart than by pondering the sig- 
nificance or studying the application of its provisions. These illus- 
trations are taken from studies with which the writer is more 
familiar, but they could probably be duplicated from any subject 
taught at the academy. And this is in no way surprising, for it is 
infinitely easier to gage how much a man knows than to test his 
real mastery of a subject, just as it is easier to measure the coal 
capacity of a vessel than it is to determine the propelling power 
of the engines and their ability to withstand sudden shocks and 
continued strains. For that matter, it is easier to fill the bunkers 
with coal than it is to improve the quality of the engine. Not that 
memory exercises are not very proper and necessary in their place, 
but in the later years of education they ought to make room for 
more thoughtful research and mastery of principles. It would be 
unfortunate if the academy should permit students to persist in 
the questionable methods of study which many of them pick up in 
preparing for the entrance examinations. Officers may perhaps 
remember how in candidate days they used to “ bone”’ names and 
dates in World’s History between the courses at lunch—and how 
little they really profited thereby. 

That the danger is not entirely imaginary seems to be confirmed 
by a criticism—whether justified or not the writer does not know— 
made by a former instructor in the graduate school, to the effect 
that younger officers returning for advanced professional study 
retain an infinite capacity for absorbing information, but are less 
willing to exert the effort of reflection, critical analysis, and inde- 
pendent judgment which such study requires. 
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It is quite beside the writer’s purpose to make invidious com- 
parisons, or to assert that the fault mentioned is less conspicuous 
in other educational systems. In point of fact, it is nowhere 
absent, and arises partly from the tendency of every specialist to 
over-emphasize his particular field of knowledge, and partly from 
the failure to draw the line properly between the modicum of 
information that can be conveniently stowed away in the ordinary 
head and the vast remainder that may better be left in books. 
The writer believes that the difficulties of over-crowded curricu- 
lum and “ speeding up*’ methods of study at the Academy could 
be in some degree obviated if this last-mentioned distinction were 
kept more clearly in mind. Unless midshipmen are to specialize 
before they leave the academy, all the courses must needs be of 
a general and fundamental character. There can be no hope of 
storing enough in a boy’s head to last him the rest of his life. His 
professional education is only begun here, not ended. And if he 
is taught how to study, he can be trusted to learn many things for 
himself when the need arises. 

To the by no means novel ideas on education here suggested, 
the rejoinder may be made that discipline, subordination, and strict 
obedience to orders are fundamental principles of military service ; 
that these qualities are as essential for leadership as for subordi- 
nate station ; and that the officer who must first ponder his orders 
and decide whether he agrees with them or not before he carries 
them out, will find a better scope for his talents in civil life. If this 
were really a fair and complete statement of military or naval 
views on the requisites of leadership, it would be presumptuous to 
say anything further. One could only meet the objection by point- 
ing out that the reflective and the disputatious types of mind are 
not often combined. Or one could suggest that the unquestioning 
acceptance of superior wisdom which is a fundamental of Chinese 
education, might make that system superior to the one now in use. 

But the article by Lieut. Commander Knox on The Réle of 
Doctrine in Naval Warfare, and the no less noteworthy article 
by Captain Sims showing how these principles may be success- 
fully carried into practice—both articles appearing in the March- 
April (1915) number of the Instrrute—make it abundantly clear, 
even to a lay reader, that naval doctrines and principles do not de- 
scend from above—like revealed religion—but are the outcome of 
thoughtful co-operation on the part of both superior and subordi- 
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nate officers ; and that an intelligent rather than a blind acceptance 
of these principles and the orders based on them is essential, not 
merely to their successful execution, but to that “loyalty to the 
plan” which spells success. The methods advocated by these arti- 
cles, however imperfectly summarized here, seem to call for other 
qualities on the part of officers than those mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph. To begin the development of these qualities at the 
Academy may be too soon, though it is said that the surest way 
to gain support for any doctrine is to teach it in the schools. The 
Academy ought to do its utmost to contribute, even in a small 
way, to the spread of sound and accepted principles. 

Readers are likely to be. impatient at generalizations, with no 
specific suggestion as to what they mean in actual practice. But 
one ought to be equally suspicious of schemes for hasty and sweep- 
ing changes. Certainly the ideas advanced in the latter part of 
this paper have to do with a shifting of emphasis and point of 
view, rather than any radical change. Even if a general principle 
is accepted, its application may better come naturally and as oppor- 
tunity arises. It may be well to repeat in conclusion that the mid- 
shipman’s mental training is far from the sum of his debt to the 
academy, and that there is probably no civil school that so com- 
pletely looks out for the all-round development of its students. 
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THE SHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF THOSE NOW IN SERVICE AND 
OF THEIR PREDECESSORS OF THE SAME NAME 


1776-1915 
By Rospert W. NEESER 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Soutn CaroLtinaA.—One of the thirteen original states. The first perma- 
nent settlement was made by the English in 1670. It was separated from 
North Carolina in 1729, and became a Crown colony. Many - French 
Huguenots settled in the state, and, during the Revolution, many of the 
important battles of the war were fought on its soil. 

The dreadnought South Carolina is the fourth ship of our navy 
to be named after the “ Palmetto State.” She was authorized by 
the act of Congress approved March 3, 1905, and launched at the 
yards of William Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., on July 11, 
1908. She is an armored steel vessel of 16,000 tons displacement, 
450 feet length, 80 feet 2} inches breadth, and 24 feet 6 inches 
draft. Her engines are of the vertical triple-expansion type, of 
18,357 h. p., which, on her trial trip, gave her a speed of 18.86 
knots. Steam is furnished by 12 Babcock and Wilcox boilers. 

The battery and hull protection of the South Carolina is of a 
“most. substantial character.” There is a 310-foot-long belt of 
steel, varying in thickness from 11 inches at the top and g inches 
at the bottom ; on the turrets the armor tapers from 12 to 8 inches, 
while additional protection is furnished to the turret machinery 
and ammunition hoists by 10-inch barbettes, 

The main armament of the ship is mounted in four turrets on a 
center line, turret No. 2 firing ahead over No. 1, and No. 3 astern 
over No. 4, thus giving her a broadside fire of eight 12-inch 
B. L. R.’s and four ahead and four astern. In addition there is a 
torpedo defence battery of twenty-two 3-inch R. F.’s and a num- 
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ber smaller guns for boat and shore use. There are two 21-inch 
submerged torpedo tubes. 

The South Carolina was placed in commission on March 1, 
1910, at the Philadelphia, Pa., Navy Yard, and sailed on her first 
cruise five days later under the command of Captain Augustus F. 
Fechteler. After a preliminary “shaking down” cruise the ship 
joined the Atlantic fleet as part of the second division. In 
November, 1910, she accompanied the fleet to European waters, 
and in June of the year following she made another cruise across 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Baltic Sea with the second division. On 
November 13, 1911, Captain Thomas Snowden relieved Captain 
Fechteler, and under him the South Carolina participated in the 
work of the fleet until June, 1913, when orders were received to 
proceed immediately to Tampico, Mexico, for the protection of 
American interests. After two months of this duty the ship was 
relieved and was enabled to proceed north in time for target 
practice off the Virginia Capes before returning to the Norfolk 
Navy Yard for overhaul. 

On November 12, 1913, Captain Robert L. Russell took com- 
mand of the South Carolina. Sailing from Norfolk on January 7, 
1914, the ship took her place in the first division of the fleet and 
proceeded to Culebra and Guantanamo Bay for the winter’s 
maneuvers and exercises. But on January 27, Captain Russell 
was ordered to proceed immediately to Haitian waters for the 
protection of American interests, after which occurred the land- 
ing at Vera Cruz, in which the bluejackets and marines of the 
South Carolina actively participated. 


The third South Carolina was an iron screw steamer of 1165 
tons bought on May 3, 1861, at Boston, Mass., from the Boston 
& Southern S. S. Co., for $172,500. Her principal dimensions 
were: length, 217 feet 6 inches, breadth, 33 feet 5 inches, depth 
of hold, 25 feet, and draft, 14 feet 6 inches. She carried a crew 
of 115 men, and her speed was 5 knots. When first commissioned, 
she was armed with four 8-inch guns of 63 cwt., and one 32- 
pounder. This armament was, on May 1, 1862, increased by the 
addition of one 30-pounder Parrott rifle. On May 7, 1863, this 
battery was altered to one 30-pounder Parrott, two 8-inch guns, 
two 32-pounders, and one 24-pounder howitzer. On June 2, 1863, 
two additional 8-inch guns were mounted. 
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On May 22, 1861, the South Carolina went into commission at 
the Boston Navy Yard and two days later she went to sea under 
the command of Captain James Alden. After touching at Pen- 
sacola, she proceeded to the passes of the Mississippi, but her 
draft proved to great for duty in those waters, so she was directed 
to establish the blockade off Galveston, Tex., where she main- 
tained her station with the aid of several tenders. Twelve 
schooners were chased and brought to between July 4 and 12, and 
on August 3 the ship was fired upon by the Confederate shore 
batteries, which somewhat varied the monotony of the blockade. 
In September, 1861, two more blockade runners were captured, 
on October 16, the British schooner Edward Barnard was brought 
to, and on December 11, the Confederate sloop Florida was made 
a prize. By this time the South Carolina had been at sea for so 
long a period that she was in an “ inefficient condition,” so she was 
obliged to repair to Ship Island early in January, 1862, in order 
to receive a thorough overhauling. 

On January 1, 1862, Captain Alden transferred the command 
of the South Carolina to Lieutenant William E. Hopkins, and 
under him the ship was fortunate in being able to participate in the 
capture of the steamer Magnolia which was intercepted only 
after a long chase from Pass a l’Outre on February 19. This was 
the South Carolina’s last service on the Gulf Station. In March 
she was ordered to proceed to the Boston Navy Yard, where 
she arrived on April 4, 1862. 

Sailing from Boston on June 20, 1862, under Commander 
John J. Almy (June 16, 1862), the South Carolina. joined the 
South Atlantic blockading squadron at Port Royal, S. C., whence 
she was ordered to Mosquito Inlet for the proper enforcement 
of the blockade. On September 4, Commander Almy was directed 
to take up his station before Charleston, where he remained until 
December 12, when he assumed command in North Edisto. On 
March 29, 1863, the schooner Nellie was captured while trying to 
run the blockade. On January 16, 1864, Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant William W. Kennison relieved Commander Almy in charge 
of the South Carolina. Under him, the ship maintained her sta- 
tion off Tybee Island “ though disabled in steam ” until November, 
when she was obliged to return to Port Royal for repairs. But in 
December, 1864, the ship was again on the blockade until on 
March 10, 1865, orders were received for her to proceed north. 
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After the close of the war, the South Carolina was fitted as a 
supply ship. In this capacity she performed valuable services 
under Lieutenant Kennison and Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. 
H. Gorringe (January 10, 1866) until July 20, 1866, when she 
returned to the New York Navy Yard, where, on October 5, 1866, 
she was sold for $71,000. 


The second South Carolina was a revenue cutter taken into the 
navy on the outbreak of hostilities with France in 1798, under the 
provisions of the act of Congress of February 25, 1799. She 
was a wooden schooner, built at Charleston, S. C. in 1798. Her 
battery consisted of 12 guns and she was manned by a crew of 
50 men. In 1798, the South Carolina under the command of 
Lieutenant James Payne, was assigned to Commodore Tingey’s 
squadron on the St. Domingo Station, but, after a while, she was 
found unfit for sea service. She was therefore ordered to return 
to Charleston, where, on August 20, 1799, she was returned to 
the Collector of Customs. 


The first South Carolina was a galley authorized by the act of 
Congress approved May 4, 1798. Her cost of construction was 
$5146.54. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

New Hampsuire.—One of the United States. It was first visited by 
Captain Smith in 1614, and called Laconia until 1662. The first settlers 
arrived in 1623. New Hampshire was one of the seven states which 
declared their independence on July 4, 1776, and joined the Union in 1778. 

The New Hampshire is an armored ship of the first rate. She 
was authorized by the act of Congress approved April 27, 1904, 
and built at the yards of the New York Shipbuilding Co., at 
Camden, N. J., where she was launched on June 30, 1906, her con- 
tract cost of construction being $3,748,000. Her principal dimen- 
sions are: length, 450 feet, breadth, 76 feet 10 inches, and draft, 
24 feet 6 inches. Her displacement is 16,000 tons. The pro- 
pelling machinery of the New Hampshire comprises two vertical 
triple-expansion engines of a combined horsepower of 17,267, 
and there are 12 Babcock and Wilcox boilers to supply steam for 
these and for all the necessary auxiliaries and accessories. On 
trial a speed of 18.16 was made. 

The armament of the New Hampshire includes four 12-inch 
B. Ly R.’s mounted in pairs in turrets fore and aft, eight 8-inch 
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B. L. R.’s in pairs in turrets (two on each beam), and twelve 
7-inch rifles in broadside. In addition there is a secondary bat- 
tery of twenty 3-inch R. F. guns and four 21-inch submerged tor- 
pedo tubes, besides a number of smaller pieces for boat and shore 
use. For the protection of these gun positions the heaviest armor 
has been placed on the turrets, barbettes and casemates. There is 
also a complete belt of steel g feet 3 inches wide, having a uniform 
thickness of 9 inches for about 287 feet amidships, while added 
protection is obtained for the engines from the 3-inch protective 
deck which likewise extends from stem to stern. 

The New Hampshire was commissioned at the League Island 
Navy Yard, Pa., on March 19, 1908, by Lieut. Commander Roger 
Wells. On March 29, Captain Cameron McR. Winslow assumed 
command of the ship. After a preliminary “shaking down” 
cruise, the New Hampshire was detailed for special service, trans- 
porting the Panama Expeditionary Regiment of Marines to Colon 
in the latter part of June and participating in the Tercentenary 
celebration of the City of Quebec. On February 5, 1909, Cap- 
tain Winslow reported to the commander-in-chief for duty with 
the Atlantic fleet. On November 4, 1909, Captain Thomas S. 
Rodgers relieved Captain Winslow, and under his command the 
New Hampshire continued with the fleet, until, on November 16, 
1911, Captain James H. Oliver succeeded him. In July, 1913, the 
seriousness of the Mexican situation caused the Navy Department 
to order Captain Oliver to proceed without delay to the Caribbean, 
where the ports of Tampico, Tuxpam and Vera Cruz were visited 
for the protection of American interests. On December 12, 1913, 
Captain Edwin A. Anderson relieved Captain Oliver in command, 
and shortly after the New Hampshire returned north, reaching 
Norfolk on December 30. A brief repair period followed and 
then the ship rejoined the flagship in Hampton Roads. This was 
on April 15, 1914. And the same day she passed out between 
the Chesapeake capes with the other ships of the fleet, bound once 
again for Mexico’s principal seaport, where she arrived in time 
to participate in the occupation of the city. 


The first New Hampshire was a wooden sailing line-of-battle 
ship built under the authority of the Act of April 29, 1816. She 
was a ship of 4150 tons displacement, 2633 tons tonnage (old 

, Measurement), 196 feet 3 inches length, 53 feet breadth, 22 feet 
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depth of hold, and 25 feet 6 inches draft. She was built by the 
government at the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard at a cost of 
$304,533.65. Her keel was laid on June 1, 1819, and, after many 
delays, she was launched on January 23, 1864. 

The New Hampshire was originally known as the Alabama. 
But after the outbreak of the Civil War, she was named after the 
“Granite State” (October 28, 1863). She never was commis- 
sioned as a ship of the first line, for the naval operations of the 
first few months of the great conflict demonstrated that she had 
become practically obsolete. There was but one service for which 
she could be used. This was a store vessel and depot ship. For 
this duty she was being fitted on March 12, 1864, according to 
the Navy Register of that date, and on May 11, 1864, she was 
finally placed in commission by Commodore H. K. Thatcher. On 
June 15, 1864, the New Hampshire left Portsmouth on her maiden 
cruise. She carried men and stores for Admiral Dahlgren’s squad- 
ron, and her destination was Port Royal, S. C., where on July 29, 
she became the “ depot ship” under the command of Commander 
William Reynolds. 

After the war, the New Hampshire was for a short time the 
flagship of Commodore Joseph Lanman. Her commanding officer 
was Lieutenant Commander Richard L. Law (July 29, 1865). 
But on her return to Norfolk, Va., from this cruise with the 
Atlantic squadron, on June 8, 1866, she was converted into a 
receiving ship and never again went to sea in full commission. 
On May to, 1876, the New Hampshire left Norfolk for Port 
Royal, S. C., where she remained for five years as store ship and 
flagship of the commandant of the naval station; in 1881 she was 
transferred to Norfolk and thence to Newport, R. I., where she 
became attached to the Apprentice Training squadron and the 
flagship of Commodore Stephen B. Luce; in 1887 she is mentioned 
as receiving ship for boys at Newport and in 1891 she was towed 
to New London for this same duty. 

During this period, from 1867 to 1891, her commanding officers 
were: Commander William E. Fitzhugh (July 3, 1867), Com- 
mander Elias K. Owen (September 20, 1870), Captain S. P. 
Quackenbush (September 1, 1873), Commander Charles K. Cush- 
man (August 14, 1875), Commodore J. M. B. Clitz (April 9, 
1876), Commodore A. K. Hughes (April 3, 1877), Commodore - 
George M. Ransom (June 3, 1878), Commodore Thomas Pattison, 
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(January 14, 1879), Captain James E. Jouett (July 7, 1880), 
Captain P. C. Johnson (August 1, 1881), Lieutenant W. McCarty 
Little (November 24, 1881), Lieutenant R. D. Hitchcock (Decem- 
ber 29, 1881), Commander C. E. Clark (March 27, 1882), Captain 
E. O. Matthews (April 26, 1883), Lieutenant F. M. Symonds 
(June 30, 1884), Commander A. R. Yates (August 5, 1884), 
Commander F. Y. Higginson (October 31, 1887), Lieutenant J. 
H. C. Coffin (October 11, 1891), Captain F. M. Bunce (October 
15, 1891), Commodore Joseph Fyffe (June 29, 1891). 

On June 5, 1882, the New Hampshire was placed out of com- 
mission and shortly after she was turned over to the New York 
State Naval Militia. On November 30, 1904, her name was 
changed to Granite State, in order that the new battleship author- 
ized by Congress might be named after the state. 


VERMONT 


Vermont.—One of the United States. The first settlers came from 
Massachusetts in 1724. In 1791 Vermont joined the Union. 

The Vermont is the second ship of our navy to be named after 
the Green Mountain State. She is an armored steel vessel of the 
first rate, of 16,000 tons displacement and carries a crew of 41 
officers and 840 men. She was authorized by the act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1903, and was launched on August 31, 1905, 
at the Fore River Ship & Engine Co., Quincy, Mass. Her prin- 
cipal dimensions are: length, 450 feet, breadth, 76 feet 10 inches, 
and draft, 24 feet 6 inches. Her contract cost was $4,179,000. 

The propelling machinery,of the Vermont includes two vertical 
triple expansion engines of 18,249 h. p., for which steam is sup- 
plied by 12 Babcock and Wilcox boilers. On trial her speed was 
18.33. Her total bunker capacity is 2405 tons of coal. 

Her armament comprises four 12-inch B. L. R.’s mounted in 
pairs in turrets forward and aft, eight 8-inch B. L. R.’s placed in 
pairs in four turrets (two on each beam), twelve 7-inch rifles, 
twenty 3-inch torpedo defence guns, and four submerged 21-inch 
torpedo tubes. For the protection of this battery and the engines, 
there is a water-line belt of 9 inches of steel, a 3-inch protective 
deck, and from 12 to 6 inches of armor on the turrets and gun 
positions. 

The Vermont was placed in commission at the Boston Navy 
Yard on March 4, 1907, by Lieutenant Commander L. C, Berto- 
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lette, who continued in charge until the arrival of Captain William 
P. Potter (June 3, 1907). Leaving Boston on August 3, 1907, 
the ship made her “shaking down” cruise, after which she 
cruised for several months with the Atlantic fleet previous to her 
departure from Hampton Roads on December 16, 1907, for the 
cruise around South America. From San Francisco, the Vermont 
continued with the fleet across the Pacific Ocean, arriving at 
Manila on November 1, 1908, where, a few days later, Captain 
Frank F. Fletcher (November 6, 1908) relieved Captain Potter in 
command of the ship. 

Returning to the United States, the Vermont cruised with the 
Atlantic fleet, participating in the regular maneuvers and exer- 
cises. From March 9 to June 23, 1909, she remained at the navy 
yard for overhaul and repairs.. Her commanding officers were: 
Lieut. Commander Adelbert Althouse (February 25, 1910), Cap- 
tain Walter McLean (March 12, 1910), Captain Harry McL. P. 
Huse (November 5, 1911), and Captain George W. Kline (Octo- 
ber 22, 1913). In April, 1914, the Vermont was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Mexican waters for special service and she was present at 
Vera Cruz during the occupation of that city by the United States 
naval forces. 


The first Vermont was 74-gun sailing ship-of-the-line of 2633 
tons (old measurement) and 4150 tons displacement. She was 
build of wood and was launched at the Boston Navy Yard on 
September 14, 1848. Her principal dimensions were: length, 196 
feet 3 inches, breadth, 53 feet, depth of hold, 22 feet, and draft, 
25 feet 6 inches. She carried a crew of 820 men. Her cost of 
construction, in December, 1850, amounted to $212,999.59. 

The Vermont was one of the line-of-battle ships authorized by 
Congress on April 29, 1816. Her keel was laid at Boston in 1818, 
but for many years she remained on the stocks uncompleted, 
until, in 1848, it was discovered that the old shiphouse which 
covered her “stood so near the boundary line of the public 
grounds that the ship was exposed to danger of destruction by 
fire, from the contiguous private buildings.” ‘I therefore 
directed that the ship should be launched, and secured from 
injury,” says Secretary Mason in his report for the year 1848, 
“until the wants of the service would require her to be fitted 
for sea.” 
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The need of store ships and supply ships for service with the 
various blockading squadrons operation on the southern coasts 
during the Civil War, caused the Navy Department, in 1862, to 
place the Vermont in full commission as a store ship. On January 
30, 1862, Commander A. S. Baldwin assumed command of her and 
on February 24, she left Boston for Port Royal, S. C., where she 
became station ship to the South Atlantic blockading squadron. 
On September 7, 1862, Acting Volunteer Lieut. W. H. West re- 
lieved Commander Baldwin in command of the Vermont, and he, 
in turn, was succeeded by Acting Master H. Tibbets (November 
14, 1862) and Commander William H. Reynolds (November 18, 
1862). 

On August 2, 1864, the Vermont left Port Royal under com- 
mand of Commodore H. K. Thatcher (July 30, 1864), who had 
brought down her relief, the Nezww Hampshire, and proceeded to 
New York, where she became the receiving ship at the navy yard. 
From September 30, 1875, to July 1, 1884, she was placed out of 
commission, but the remainder of the time she was in service as 
receiving ship until August 31, 1901, when she was placed per- 
manently out of commission. On December 19, 1901, she was 
stricken from the Navy List, and, on April 17, 1902, sold at New 
York. 

Her commanding officers during her period of service as re- 
ceiving ship were: Lieut. Commander G. Cilly (August 11, 1864), 
Captain G. H. Scott (August 21, 1864), Commander J. A. Carter 
(November 23, 1864), Captain H. Kilty (July 1, 1865), Com- 
mander A. C. Rhind, (December 18, 1865), Commander Lewis A. 
Kimberly (March 20, 1867), Captain M. B. Woolsey (May 20, 
'1870), Commander John Watters (July 22, 1870), Captain W. W. 
Low (October 1, 1873), Captain D. L. Braine (April 22, 1875), 
Captain Robert Boyd (July 1, 1884), Captain A. P. Cook (Octo- 
ber 5, 1885), Captain W. C. Kirkland (April 1, 1887), Captain L. 
A. Beardslee (July 1, 1889), Captain C. S. Norton (October 31, 
1891), Captain J. N. Miller (November 1, 1892), Captain Silas 
Casey (April 24, 1894), Captain Merrill Miller (March 16, 1897), 
Captain Henry C. Taylor (March 17, 1900), and Captain Albert 
S. Snow (March 15, 1go1). 
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SOME NOTES ON TORPEDO GYROSCOPES AND 
THEIR ADJUSTMENT IN SERVICE 


By LizeuTENANT W. P. WILLiAmson, U. S. Navy 





It is thought that, in the service at large, there may be a lack 
of a clear understanding regarding the end to be sought in balanc- 
ing the torpedo gyroscope. As will be shown later, instead of 
endeavoring to obtain a perfect balance, the aim is, to cause a 
certain precession which will correct the apparent creep of the 
torpedo, caused by the rotation of the earth. 

In all gyroscope work, the main point to bear in mind is, that 
in a gyroscope with freedom of movement in three planes, the 
motion is with respect to space, and that a gyroscope so mounted, 
and balanced so that the center of gravity of the rotating mass 
is exactly at the intersection of the three axes, will remain fixed 
with respect to space. 

Should a gyroscope, so balanced, be mounted at the pole, with 
the axis of the gyroscope wheel horizontal, parallel to the equator, 
it will make one revolution in 24 hours, when referred to a point 
on the earth’s surface. This may be seen more clearly by refer- 
ence to Fig. 1. In this figure, sketch 1 represents the earth in the 
plane of the equator, P being the pole, and E', E?, E* and E* the 
equator. The rotation of the earth in this projection, for the 
northern hemisphere, is counter-clockwise. A gyroscope balanced 
as described, and mounted in the position shown by the solid lines, 
at the pole, will retain this position with regard to space even 
though the earth has revolved from the position E* to E?. The 
movement of the gyroscope with respect to the earth, therefore, 
will be from the position as shown by solid lines, to that in dotted 
lines, or to the right one revolution in 24 hours. 

When mounted in a similar position at the equator, that is, with 
axis of the gyroscope wheel horizontal, it wilf retain its position 
with respect to the earth, and show no apparent movement in 
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azimuth. In Fig. 1, sketch 2, the earth is shown in the plane of 
a meridian. As the earth revolves, a gyroscope, mounted at the 
equator, pointing north, will take the positions a, b, and ¢ with 
respect to the earth. As may be seen, in each position there is no 
movement in azimuth with respect to a point on the earth’s 
surface. 

Should the gyroscope be pointing east or west, it will take posi- 
tions as shown at a, b, and c, sketch 3, as the earth revolves. A 
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Fic. 1.—Apparent Precession of a Gyroscope. Due to the Rotation of 
the Earth 





gyroscope so mounted and pointed will, therefore, make one 
revolution in dip every 24 hours, with reference to the earth. For 
the comparatively short duration of the runs of a torpedo, this 
dip has no appreciable effect on the apparent precession of the 
gyroscope. 

For intermediate points between the pole and the equator, the 
movement in azimuth, with respect to a point on the earth’s sur- 
face will vary from one revolution to zero revolutions in 24 hours 
depending upon the latitude. Although the following assumption 
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ig not absolutely accurate, no material error will be found, for 
periods up to 15 minutes, by assuming that the movement in 
azimuth of a gyroscope, with respect to a point on the earth’s sur- 
face, varies as the sine of the latitude; from zero at the equator, 
to one revolution in 24 hours at the pole. 

In the latitude of New York, for which latitude all the follow- 
ing calculations are made, the gyroscope will have an apparent 
movement, which becomes a real movement when referred to a 
point on the earth’s surface, of .164 of a degree per minute. This 
movement may be neglected for very short ranges, but, for ranges 
of 7000 yards and above, it becomes important, in so much as the 
condition of perfect balance described above is impracticable with 
the present method of balancing, and very considerable errors may 
be introduced by incorrect balancing. 

As a gyroscope with no tilting moment will retain its position 
with respect to space, in order to cause it to maintain its position 
with respect to a point on the earth’s surface, a tilting moment, 
sufficient to cause a precession equal and opposite to that caused 
by the earth’s rotation, must be applied. 

The formula for connecting precession with gyroscopic move- 
ment is, 

Mc 
2 Tw, 
where w, is the angular rate of precession in radians per second, 
Mc is the moment of the tilting couple, 
I isthe moment of inertia, 
and w, is the angular velocity of the gyro. wheel in radians per 


second. 
Simplifying, the formula becomes, 
Pm ye 307M c 
W. = ~— ; 
* k*'WN 


where k? is the square of the radius of gyration, 
W is the weight of the rotating mass, . 
and N isthenumber of revolutions per minute of the gyro. 
wheel. 

If we had a gyroscope that continued to run at a uniform num- 
ber of revolutions per minute during the run of a torpedo, it 
could be balanced so as to cause a precession equal to that caused 
by the rotation of the earth, but in the opposite direction. As can 
be seen from the preceding formula, the rate of precession, due 
to any fixed moment, varies inversely as the number of revolutions. 
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The present torpedo gyroscope, when spun to 16,000 revolu- 
tions per minute, will run down, in ten minutes, to about 4000 
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I'ic. 2.—Retardation Curve Torpedo Gyroscope 
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revolutions per minute. The angular precession at the end of 
ten minutes will therefore be about four times as great as that at 
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the time of spinning. To make matters even more complicated, 
the gyroscope does not run down uniformly, but as shown in the 
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Fic. 2a.—Retardation Curve Torpedo Gyroscope. 29” Vacuum 


curve of Fig. 2. 


It is, therefore, impossible to balance the gyro- 


Scope in such a manner as to cause the required precession, except 
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at one speed, unless the balancing nut could be automatically 
moved as the gyroscope slows down. 

Let us now examine the characteristic curve of angular preces- 
sion, computed from the formulz given, for a rate of angular pre- 
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Fic. 3.—Curve of Angular Precession. Torpedo Gyroscope. Initial 
Precession .164° per Minute 


cession of .164 of a degree per minute, at the time of spinning. 
This may be seen in Fig. 3. The curve rapidly leaves the curve 
of angular precession caused by the earth’s rotation, which would 
cause a very large deflection at the end of a ten minute run, were 
the torpedo gyroscope so balanced as to conform to this curve. 
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Fic. 34.—Curve of Angular Precession. Torpedo Gyroscope. 29” 
Vacuum. Initial Precession .164° per Minute 


In order to hit at the end of a ten minute run, it is necessary 
that the mean angular precession of the gyroscope be equal to the 
mean angular precession of the earth. Fig. 4, shows the curves 
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Fic. 4—Curve of Angular Precession. Torpedo Gyroscope. To Correct 
for Earth’s Precession in Ten Minute Run 
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computed as above. In other words, the point reached, at the end 
of a ten minute run, by steering courses as laid down in curve I, 
Fig. 4, will be the same as that reached by steering courses as 
shown in the curve of angular precession of the earth. It will be 
seen that the gyroscope must be given a smaller rate of angular 
precession at the beginning of the run than that caused by the 
rotation of the earth, in order that the mean angular precessions 
may be equal. 
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Fic. 44.—Curve of Angular Precession. Torpedo Gyroscope. 29” 
Vacuum. To Correct for Earth’s Precession in Ten Minute Run 
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Curve I, of Fig. 4, shows merely the balance necessary to correct 
for the rotation of the earth for a ten minute run in the latitude of 
New York. Fora run of shorter duration, the gyroscope would 
be under-balanced and cause a deflection to the right, likewise for 
a run of more than ten minutes, the gyroscope would be over- 
balanced, and cause a deflection to the left. Should a gyroscope, 
so balanced, be fired at a point nearer to the equator than New 
York it would be deflected to the left, and similarly, if fired at 
a point nearer to the pole, it would be deflected to the right. 
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The above facts are to be emphasized ; that a torpedo gyroscope, 
in balance for a 4000 yard run is not in balance for a run of 10,000 
yards; and that, a torpedo gyroscope, in balance for a 10,000 yard 
run in the latitude of New York, is not in balance for a similar run 
in the latitude of Guantanamo Bay. 

As the index on the testing stand moves with the earth, the 
curve of angular precession caused by the earth’s rotation is taken 
as the base line when making a stand test. The curve in Fig. 5, 
is the same as that in Fig. 4, but is referred to the curve of 
earth’s precession as a base line. It will be noticed that the gyro- 
scope precesses to the right for about four minutes, the precession 
then decreases until it shows zero at about 634 minutes when it 
precesses to the left for the remainder of the run. The following 
facts should be borne in mind; first that, as a general rule the 
testing stand records precession as referred to the tail of the 
torpedo, whereas the accompanying curves are worked out for the 
head of the torpedo; and secondly, that a zero reading on the 
stand does not indicate perfect balance, but indicates that the pre- 
cession at that particular instant is equal to that caused by the 
rotation of the earth. 

Owing to the inaccuracies of the stand as furnished, a varia- 
tion from curve 5 should be expected. A stand test that shows an 
angular precession to the right for from six and one-half to seven 
minutes, zero at that time, and a precession to the left for the 
remainder of the ten minute run may be considered as satisfactory 
even though the limits are greater than from 4° right to 5¢° left. 

The large number of outside elements affecting the performance 
of a torpedo in the water make it impossible to count on the stand 
adjustment being the proper adjustment for an actual run. It is 
necessary to make the final adjustment of the balancing nut from 
data obtained by actual runs. It is for this reason that a number 
of trial runs are absolutely necessary. 

Let us now compare the performance of the torpedo gyroscope 
when spun in 29” of vacuum with its performance in atmospheric 
pressure. Figure 2a shows the retardation curve in 29” of vacuum. 
In ten minutes, the gyroscope spinning in vacuum runs down from 
16,000 revolutions per minute to about 11,850 revolutions per 
minute, whereas in atmospheric pressure the run down is from 
16,000 revolutions per minute to about 4000 revolutions per minute. 
The precession, varying inversely as the number of revolutions, 
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would be about one-third as great in the case of the gyroscope spun 
in vacuum, as in the case of the gyroscope spun in atmospheric 
pressure. This can be clearly seen by a comparison of Figs, 3 
and 3a. In both figures the initial rate of precession is the same, 
i. €., .164 of a degree per minute, but at the end of ten minutes the 
angular precession of the gyroscope spinning in atmospheric 
pressure has increased to about 65¢°, while the angular preces- 
sion of the gyroscope spinning in vacuum has only increased to 
about 214°. 

Figure 4a shows the curve of angular precession to hit at the 
end of a ten minute run for the gyroscope spun in vacuum, and 
Fig. 5a the same curve, referred to the curve of the precession 
caused by the rotation of the earth as a base line. 

The advantage to be gained by having a torpedo gyroscope 
spinning in vacuum, over one spinning in atmospheric pressure, is 
very apparent. The gyroscope spinning in vacuum not only 
more nearly approaches a constant speed gyroscope, but such 
retardation as there is is more nearly uniform, these two points 
being those which cause the greatest complications in the adjust- 
ment of our present gyroscope. 

Having obtained a stand test with the same characteristics as 
shown in Fig. 5, we will proceed with the final balancing from 
data obtained from actual trial runs. It is assumed that a range 
has been laid out with buoys at 4000, 6000, 8000 and 10,000 yards 
from the firing point. A competent petty officer should be placed 
in a boat at each marker buoy to signal the time of the torpedo’s 
passing the buoy, and to ascertain the deflection of the torpedo 
at that point. In the following a 29.6 knot torpedo is used, so one 
minute on the abscissa of the curves equals 1000 yards range. 

From an examination of curve 1, Fig. 6, it will be seen that, for 
a gyroscope balanced in accordance with Fig. 5, the deflection of 
the torpedo should be about ten yards right at 4000 yards, about 
16 yards right at 6000 and 8000 yards and a bull’s eye at 10,000 
yards. The torpedo reaches its maximum deflection at about 7000 
yards. 

Should the deflection at 10,000 yards be to the right, the gyro- 
scope is under-balanced and the balancing nut should be screwed 
in, turned with the hands of a watch. Should, however, the de- 
flection be to the left, the gyroscope is over-balanced and the 
balancing nut should be screwed out, against the hands of a watch. 
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Fic. 5.—Curve of Angular Precession. Torpedo Gyroscope. Referred to 
Curve of Earth’s Precession as a Base 
Fic. 5A—Curve of Angular Precession. Torpedo Gyroscope. Referred to 
Curve of Earth’s Precession as a Base. 29” Vacuum 
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Fic. 6—Actual Run of Torpedo. Gyroscope Balanced in Accordance with 
: Fig. 5 
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Perhaps the easiest way to remember the correct way to turn the 
balancing nut is, that it is necessary to turn the balancing nut in 
the same direction as the deflection of the torpedo in order to 
correct this deflection. 

Should a torpedo be deflected first to the left of the line of 
fire and then return crossing the line of fire to a right deflection, 
the torpedo gyroscope is not only under-balanced but in addition 
did not unlock in the line of fire, due to the gyroscope index not 
being on zero or the torpedo not being correctly pointed at the 
target. 

Successive trial runs should be made, each shot being corrected 
as above, until a deflection of not over 100 yards at 10,000 has 
been obtained. If time permits a finer adjustment is recom- 
mended as a torpedo rarely if ever repeats its performance. 

It is not possible to give a rule to cover the exact amount of 
movement of the balancing nut required to correct a given amount 
of deflection. It must be remembered that a small movement of 
the balancing nut will have a marked effect in a 10,000 yard 
run. A record should be kept of the corrections applied to each 
trial run to correct deflection in order that the effect of the move- 
ment of the balancing nut for each torpedo may be ascertained. 

A new type of testing stand has been proposed which will make 
it possible to fire a torpedo at any range and in any latitude with- 
out necessitating a change in the balance of the gyroscope. The 
index of this stand revolves so as to compensate for the angular 
precession caused by the rotation of the earth. The speed of 
rotation can be varied so as to be correct for the latitude in which 
the stand is used. A gyroscope, balanced so that the center of 
gravity of the rotating mass is at the intersection of the three axes, 
will show-a zero reading throughout the entire run. This is the 
balance to be sought in using this stand. 

There being no tilting moment in a gyroscope so balanced, a low 
speed of revolution can be used. As such precession as there may 
be will vary inversely as the number of revolutions per minute, 
this will give the advantage of a more accurate balance, as well as 
reducing the strain on the bearings of the gyroscope. 

Having obtained as nearly as possible a perfect balance, by 
means of the stand described above, let us investigate the per- 
formance of a torpedo fitted with a gyroscope so balanced. As 
the earth rotates at the rate of .164 of a degree per minute in the 
latitude of New York, the path of the torpedo in the water would 
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be as shown in Fig. 7, and, at the end of a ten minute run would 
be deflected 143 yards to the right of the target. To correct this 
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SCALE OF MINUTES 


Fic. 7—Actual Run of Torpedo. Gyroscope Balanced with Respect to 
Space 


deflection it would be only necessary to index the gyroscope, or 
point the torpedo, .82 of a degree to the left. The torpedo would 
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SCALE OF MINUTES 
Fic. 8.—Actual Run of Perfectly Balanced Gyroscope. Pointed to 
Compensate Earth’s Rotation 


then make a run as shown in Fig. 8, curve 1. For a run of eight 
minutes duration, in the same latitude, the path of the torpedo 
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would be as shown in curve 2, of the same figure, the gyroscope 
being indexed, or the torpedo pointed .656 of a degree to the left. 
The amount of indexing or pointing necessary to correct for the 
deflection caused by the rotation of the earth may be found from 
the following formula: 
sin LXT 
2 
where L is the latitude in which run is to be made, and 

T is the time necessary for the torpedo to make the run. 

From the above, it can be seen that a gyroscope, balanced in the 
proposed type of stand, can be fired at any range and in any 
latitude without any change other than an indexing of the gyro- 
scope or a setting on the director, depending upon the latitude at 
the instant of firing, the speed of the torpedo, and the distance to 
the target. 

It is probable that it will be mechanically impossible to obtain 
an absolutely perfect balance, even in the proposed type of stand. 
As an angular precession, and hence the deflection, caused by any 
fixed tilting moment is about three times as great, when the gyro- 
scope is spun in atmospheric pressure, as it would be if spun in 
29” of vacuum, any errors of balance would be reduced to less than 
one-third, by spinning the gyroscope in 29” of vacuum in the 
torpedo, but balancing the gyroscope in atmospheric pressure. 

With our present gyroscope and testing stand we can obtain a 
balance which is good for any one range in any one latitude; with 
our present gyroscope and with the proposed stand, we can obtain 
a balance which is good for any range, in any latitude; but, with 
a gyroscope spinning in 29” of vacuum, and with the proposed 
testing stand, we can not only obtain a balance which is good for 
any range, in any latitude, but we can reduce all mechanical errors 
of balance to one-third of what they would be with a gyroscope 
spinning in atmospheric pressure. 

It is to be hoped that, owing to the increased importance of the 
torpedo as a weapon, as shown by the events in the present 
European war, the importance given torpedoes in our navy will 
increase in a like proportion ; and that the schedule of employment 
of our ships can be so arranged, that the time may be given for a 
sufficient number of trial runs each year, in order that the full 
efficiency of our torpedo may be realized. 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN MEXICO, 1821-1914 
By Louis N. Ferrer 





CHAPTER VIII 
SURVEYING AND OTHER OPERATIONS, 1870-1914 


In 1870, too, under the provisions of an act of Congress ap- 
proved July 15 of that year,” an American naval expedition was 
organized for the survey of the Tehuantepec route for a ship- 
canal between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The expedition 
was composed of the screw-steamer Kansas and the tug Mayflower, 
and a surveying party, all under the command of Captain R. W. 
Shufeldt. In the opinion of Captain Shufeldt, the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec afforded the most practicable route for the proposed 
interoceanic canal. One of the chief advantages lay in the fact 
that the Atlantic terminus (probably the mouth of the Coatzacoal- 
cos River) would be in the Gulf of Mexico, which body of water 
could always be effectually closed by our navy, with Key West 
and Tortugas as a base of operation. No other isthmus offered 
this military advantage. Moreover, this route represented the 
shortest passage between our eastern and western possessions, the 
gain in distance over that of Panama, between New Orleans and 
San Francisco, being 1350 nautical miles, and over the other routes 
proportionately, Thus, a canal at the proposed point would be- 
come a part of our own internal water-communication, and also 
afford a channel for the external commerce of ourselves and other 
nations. 

The Isthmus had already been thoroughly surveyed by army 
and navy officers with a view to railway communication, and their 
maps were in our possession. Nevertheless, Captain Shufeldt con- 
sidered his expedition to be nothing more nor less than a pioneer 
attempt at exploration in that region. The canal project proper 
was to be left to succeeding parties. With this in mind, the 
expedition set sail from the United States, and entered the 


*See Stat. at Large, xvi, 306. 
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Coatzacoalcos River on the 11th of November, 1870. Through 
the intervention of our Secretary of State, the Mexican Govern- 
ment had already been informed of the object of the expedition, 
and had given its cordial assent to the proposed survey. Subse- 
quently, also, a commission of Mexican engineers joined the expe- 
dition and worked in perfect accord therewith. And finally, Presi- 
dent Juarez detailed a battalion of the line, consisting of 600 men, 
for the protection of the surveying party in the disturbed dis- 
tricts, and this duty was performed by Colonel Montesino, the 
officer in command, with evident desire to assist the work. 

In the interval between the 11th and 28th of November the 
engineers were engaged at Minatitlan in adjusting instruments 
and making all necessary preparations for the journey into the 
interior, while the hydrographic party, under the command of 
Lieut. Commander N. H. Farquhar, commanding the Kansas, 
set to work surveying the waters on the Atlantic side. On the 
11th of December the surveying party reached the plains of 
Chivela, where the impossibility of the plan proposed by Sefior 
Moro, in 1843, for feeding the summit-level of a ship-canal by 
means of the junction of the rivers Chicapa and Ostuta, was estab- 
lished. The streams in the vicinity of Tarifa and Chivela were 
then examined, and the volume of their probable water-supply 
measured. The results showed that it would be likewise impossi- 
ble to feed the summit-level from this source; for, in addition to 
the insignificance of their aggregate delivery, most of them, at 
available points, did not possess the necessary elevation. 

While these explorations were being made another party, under 
Lieut. Commander J. R. Bartlett, was engaged in running a 
transit and level line from Chivela to the Almoloya River, and 
another from Chivela to Tarifa; and finally, with the hope of find- 
ing a more available pass nearer the possible source of supply, a 
transit and level line was run by this party from Tarifa to the 
junction of the Chichihua and Cofradia roads, thence up the 
Pericon Valley to the San Miguel Pass, and down to San Miguel 
Chimalapa. This duty was performed with zeal, and under many 
difficulties ; but it only resulted in disappointment, as the pass was 
found. to be 318 feet higher than Tarifa, and the nature of the 
cutting difficult. Thus the passage for the canal through the 
Cordilleras became limited to the portillo of Tarifa. 

The problem of finding a natural supply of water and the best 
pass at the summit having become simplified by the elimination of 
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the minor rivers and the other portillos, the attention of the sur- 
veyors was next directed toward the Rio Corte, or Upper Coat- 
zacoalcos, as the only one large enough to furnish the requisite 
quantity at the required altitude. During the month of February 
a party was organized for the purpose of ascending and measur- 
ing that river at the proper point. While this party was thus 
engaged Lieut. Commander Bartlett completed the level and 
transit line from the Cofradia to the initial point on the Rio Corte ; 
and later in the season, between April 4 and 13, by the joint 
operation of both parties, a line was run from Salina Cruz to 
Tarifa, for the purpose of establishing the elevation of the latter 
point above the Pacific, which during previous calculations had 
been assumed, and thus completing the line from the level of the 
ocean at Salina Cruz to the Corte at the junction of the Blanco. 

On the 23d of February, 1871, Commander Alfred Hopkins, of 
the Cyane, reported to Captain Shufeldt his arrival at Salina Cruz. 
As soon thereafter as possible Shufeldt had an interview with 
him, and gave him the necessary instructions for surveying the 
upper lagoon on the Pacific, with a view to ascertaining its adapt- 
ability as a harbor, and for the construction of an entrance into 
this lagoon from the sea at its most available point. The bottom 
of the lagoon was also to be examined, with a view to dredging 
where necessary, and the coast-line of the ocean was to be defined 
between Ventosa and a point as far east as it might be practicable 


. to go. In addition, Commander Hopkins was directed to make a 


survey of the harbor of Salina Cruz as the probable Pacific ter- 
minus of the canal, and to report upon the character of such a 
breakwater as would make this a secure port. And although the 
Cyane was short both of men and boats, this duty was performed 
with great accuracy under the many obstacles incidental to the 
climate and the country. The survey of the upper lagoon was 
conducted by Master C. B. Gill, assisted by Master T. H. Stevens, 
Ensigns F. P. Gilmore and U. Sebree. These were all young 
officers, and their work manifested in a marked degree the benefits 
of the high order of training bestowed upon the rising generation 
of naval officers by our government. Lieut. Commander P. H. 
Cooper also made a reconnaissance of this lagoon. 

It was apparent from this survey that the upper lagoon could 
not be utilized for the purposes of a canal, for the reason that it 
would require an immense amount of dredging, that the bottom 
was of a changeable character, and that no proper exit for the 
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canal could be made from it upon the adjacent coast. Commander 
Hopkins was of the opinion that the harbor of Salina Cruz was 
better adapted than any other point for the Pacific terminus of the 
canal. A breakwater of some kind, the materials for the con- 
struction of which were immediately at hand, would, however, be 
necessary to render it a perfectly secure port. Engineering science, 
backed by ample financial means, has since constructed a double 
harbor by building immense breakwaters. The inner of these 
harbors actually covers the site of the former town of Salina Cruz. 
The depth of water is not yet sufficient to allow of deep-draft 
ocean steamers entering this inner harbor ; but the plans for dredg- 
ing, when carried out, may remedy this defect. The new town of 
Salina Cruz is now the western terminus of the Tehuantepec Rail- 
way. 

It was a new experience for naval officers thus to live in the 
saddle and sleep on the ground, and yet in a few days they were 
old campaigners, bearing privation without a murmur, and ani- 
mated only by a determination to succeed. The expedition left 
Mexico on the 27th of April, 1871, and on the 25th of May arrived 
in Washington with the results of its labors. Captain Shufeldt 
would seem to have been fully justified in reporting this canal 
practicable as an engineering work; yet, from the length of the 
main canal, and the number of locks, as well as from the expense 
of construction for a feeder, the question became a serious one, 
so serious, indeed, that it would without doubt require national . 
resources to build it. 

Hydrographic work forming an appropriate part of the duties 
of naval vessels in time of peace, the United States was not much 
behindhand in equipping several vessels exclusively for. that kind 
of work. Indeed, every armed naval vessel in commission soon 
had orders to take advantage of opportunities to verify and 
improve the charts and sailing directions of the various portions of 
the globe. The hydrographic survey of the west coast of Mexico 
was thus begun in the year 1873, and has continued down to the 
present time. The surveyors, in the early years, had to work from 
dawn to dark, in a hot climate and during the progress of the 
work they were practically isolated from all civilization. This 
noble work, however, has been crowned by the admirable charts 
which have been published by our Hydrographic Office, and which 
are still in use at the present day. 
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The Narragansett, under the command of Commander (now 
admiral) George Dewey, was the first vessel to be assigned to the 
survey of the west coast of Mexico, being engaged thereon for two 
years, from 1873 to 1875. On one occasion, toward the close of 
the year 1874, while this vessel was lying in La Paz harbor, a mes- 
senger arrived from the silver mines located at Triunfo, about 40 
miles in the interior, and stated that the Mexicans at the mines had 
risen against the Americans and were threatening to massacre the 
whole colony. Appeals for relief had been sent to the governor at 
La Paz, but to no avail. Under these circumstances, the manager 
of the mines begged Dewey to come to his assistance, as he could 
not hope to hold out much longer. 

The Narragansett’s landing force being very small, Dewey 
realized that it would be hopeless to despatch it through 40 miles 
of hostile country, and accordingly determined to send his execu- 
tive officer, Lieutenant George C. Reiter, to the governor, request- 
ing him to despatch troops immediately to the relief of the be- 
leaguered colony. In the event of failing to comply promptly and 
effectively, the governor was threatened with the seizure of the 
city and the custom-house. The governor, observing that the 
Narragansett had shifted her anchorage so as to command the 
main street of the city, his own official residence, and the custom- 
house, promptly sent word that the troops would be despatched im- 
mediately. Subsequently, the Saranac was sent to La Paz to make 
certain that the mining and other interests of our citizens in that 
quarter were being adequately protected. And several years 
later, namely, in 1881, the Ranger, which was continuing the work 
of surveying this coast, was called upon to protect our consul at 
Cape San Lucas. 

Again, in 1876, the Pensacola, Rear Admiral Alexander Murray, 
had occasion to visit La Paz, to protest against the alleged illegal 
seizure of certain property belonging to a citizen of the United 
States; and in a correspondence with the governor of Lower 
California, the admiral insisted, as far as he was authorized to do 
so, on its restoration. This affair occupied several months, until 
finally it was taken up by the civil authorities and satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

In consequence of the disturbed condition of Mexico at that 
time, our naval vessels on both coasts had to exercise great vigi- 
lance. In the Rio Grande the light-draft sidewheel steamer Rio 
Bravo was in service during the entire year of 1876, co-operating 
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with the military commandant at Brownsville and the United 
States consul at Matamoros. * She proved to be a useful adjunct 
in protecting the frontier against raids, and our citizens at 
Matamoros from injury. Several vessels of the North Atlantic 
squadron were likewise assembled off Tampico, and continued 
to cruise along the coast for several weeks. 

In May, 1877, the Pensacola, flagship of Rear Admiral Murray 
on the North Pacific Station, arrived at Acapulco to inquire into 
the imprisonment of Mr. Sutter, the American consul at that 
port. Mr. Sutter, it appears, was arrested and imprisoned on a 
charge of having shot and slightly wounded a person who had 
assaulted him in the consulate. Sutter’s place of imprisonment 
was not a common jail, but the municipal hall, and he was not 
ill treated. The affair was settled in a most satisfactory manner, 
and a verdict of acquittal rendered, on the ground that Mr. Sutter 
had acted in self-defence. In the settlement, a salute of seven guns 
was fired in front of the consulate by the Mexican authorities, with 
the American flag hoisted, and the authorities subsequently called 
on Mr. Sutter. After the departure of the Pensacola the Amer- 
ican interests at Acapulco were looked after by the Lackawanna, 
which had arrived fresh from an investigation of the alleged 
improper detention of two American vessels at Mazatlan. 

In 1877, also, the systematic survey of the east coast of Mexico 
was begun under the direction of the Hydrographic Office. This 
work was prosecuted in connection with the general hydrographic 
survey of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, and the notes 
and charts thus procured have continued to serve as the basis of the 
present charts and sailing directions for those waters, as issued by 
the Hydrographic Office. 

The assignment of different longitudes to the same point by 
various authorities was a constant source of difficulty and embar- 
rassment alike to navigators, surveyors, and cartographers, until 
about this time the Hydrographic Office instituted a system of 
measuring differences of longitude by the exchange of telegraphic 
time-signals among many places connected by submarine tele- 
graphic cables. The secondary meridians thus established in vari- 
ous parts of the world served as exact references to surveyors 
and hydrographers.. The work was begun in the year 1874 in the 
West Indies and Central America. Then followed a chain of 
measurements from the Royal Observatory at Greenwich to the 
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east coast of South America in 1878 and 1879; and later, in 1881 
and 1882, the various points in the China Seas were determined 
with reference to Vladivostok and Madras. In continuation of 
this work, an expedition was in due course (early in 1883) fitted 
out to carry the same system of measurements over the cables of 
the Mexican and Central and South American companies and the 
West Coast of America Company, which extended from Galveston 
to Vera Cruz, and from Salina Cruz, in Mexico, in an unbroken 
line to Valparaiso, in Chile. Lieut. Commander C. H. Davis 
was placed in charge of this work, and was assisted by Lieutenant 
J. A. Norris, Lieutenant Charles Laird, and Ensign W. G. David. 
Mr. David resigned in August, 1883, and his place was filled by 
Lieutenant F. F. Fletcher. 

The labors of the expedition began with the measurements 
between Galveston and Vera Cruz. Arrangements having been 
made with the telegraph companies, who generously placed their 
lines at the disposal of the government for the free transmission of 
time signals and of such correspondence as related strictly to the 
work, and permission having been obtained from the several 
governments, through the Department of State, to land instru- 
ments and erect observatories at their respective ports, the whole 
party of officers left Washington on the 11th of March, 1883, and 
proceeded to Galveston. Lieutenant Norris remained there with 
Lieutenant Laird as his assistant ; while Lieut. Commander Davis, 
accompanied by Ensign David, sailed for Vera Cruz with the 
necessary instruments, arriving at his destination on the 22d of 
March. After making the necessary arrangements with the Mex- 
ican authorities, Lieut. Commander Davis erected his observatory 
at Vera Cruz in Fort Concepcion, at the north end of the town, and 
within convenient distance of the telegraph office. 

It had been the intention to make a double measurement of the 
difference of longitude between Vera Cruz and Galveston, the 
observers to exchange stations after the first complete measure- 
ment, with the object of determining the relative personal equation 
between Messrs. Davis and Norris. But the delays caused by 
foggy weather at Galveston and by the necessary preliminary 
arrangements with the Mexican authorities at Vera Cruz, 
together with the prevalence of yellow fever at Vera Cruz and 
consequent quarantine at New Orleans and Galveston, with 
stoppage of all communication with those ports, rendered it 
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inadvisable to order the party at Galveston to Vera Cruz. Lieut. 
Commander Davis, however, took advantage of the last trip of 
the regular steamer to return to Galveston, and arrived there 
with his party and instruments on April 27. Observations were 
made in the observatory at Galveston by Messrs. Davis and Norris 
for the determination of their relative personal equation on the 
nights of April 30, May 1 and 2. The instruments were then 
packed and shipped by water to the New York Navy Yard, and 
the whole party returned to Washington by rail, arriving there 
on the 10th of May. 

The summer of 1883 was spent in reducing the observations 
made at Galveston and Vera Cruz. Some necessary repairs and 
additions were made to the instruments of each party, and in 
the following September the expedition again took the field, sail- 
ing from New York on the 2oth by the steamer City of Para for 
Aspinwall. The original plan of the work contemplated. the 
carrying of the line of observations down the Gulf of Mexico, 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and then dowm the west 
coast of Central and South America to Valparaiso. This plan 
was carried out with the exception of the measurement between 
Vera Cruz, on the Gulf of Mexico, and La Libertad, on the 
Pacific coast of Central America. The delay which would have 
been caused by crossing the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, where the 
methods of transportation were known to be primitive, or by 
going around by way of the Isthmus of Panama, would have 
seriously interfered with the rest of the work, and this portion of 
the measurement was left to be completed at some future time. 
The positions of Vera Cruz and La Libertad were carefully estab- 
lished, the former from Galveston, and the latter from Panama. 
Upon the conclusion of this work, the instruments were stored 
away at the Naval Observatory at Washington, and the officers 
employed thereon were detailed for sea service. 

In the spring of 1888 it was decided to complete this chain of 
measurements by putting in the omitted links, thus furnishing a 
verification of the positions on the west coast of Central and South 
America. Lieutenant Norris was placed in charge of the work, 
with instructions to collect the outfit of instruments and supplies. 
Lieutenant Laird, another member of the former party, was also 
detailed as an observer. Application was made as usual through 
the State Department to the governments of the several countries 
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for permission to land instruments and make observations at the 
desired points, namely, Vera Cruz, Coatzacoalcos, and Salina Cruz, 
in Mexico, La Libertad, in Salvador, and San Juan del Sur, in 
Nicaragua. This permission was in all cases promptly and cheer- 
fully given. Likewise, permission to use the telegraph lines of 
the Mexican and Central and South American telegraph com- 
panies for the exchange of time signals was asked and cordially 
granted. 

Shortly before the date set for departure from the United States, 
Ensigns J. H. L. Holcombe and S. S. Wood were detailed as 
additional assistants, and on November 17, 1888, the entire party 
sailed from New York for Vera Cruz in the Ward Line steamer 
City of Washington. Vera Cruz was reached on December 1. A 
heavy norther was just setting in, and although the members of the 
party succeeded in getting ashore, it was not possible to land the 
instruments for several days. The officials of the custom-house 
had received instructions from their government to allow the free 
entry of the expedition, and there was no delay experienced in 
getting possession of them after they were landed. As soon as 
possible, official calls were made on the city authorities, who 
promptly granted permission for the erection of the observatory 
and courteously offered every assistance in their power. 

It had been intended that one observing party should proceed 
immediately to Coatzacoalcos, while the other was making prepara- 
tions for work at Vera Cruz. It was found, however, that the 
only steamer which plied between these ports had just left Vera 
Cruz, and the time of her return was problematical. She did not, 
in fact, arrive until the 15th of December, and was not ready for 
her return trip to Coatzacoalcos until the 21st. The intervening 
time was occupied in setting up the observatory and instruments, 
and in making preparations for work. The site occupied by 
Lieut. Commander Davis in 1883 was readily found. His pier had 
been left standing, and though considerably dilapidated and 
weather-beaten, had not been moved from its original position. 
It was repaired with little trouble, the wooden observatory was set 
up around it, and the instruments mounted and adjusted. Lieu- 
tenant Laird assumed charge of this station, with Ensign Hol- 
combe as his assistant. For use as a magnetic observatory, the 
astronomical tent was set up on a square of open ground known as 
Baluarte Santiago, near the southern limit of the city ; and mag- 
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netic observations were begun as soon as these preparations were 
completed. 

As soon as possible after the arrival of the steamer, the outfit 
belonging to the Coatzacoalcos party was placed on board, and on 
December 21, Lieutenant Norris and Ensign Wood sailed for that 
port. Upon arriving, the party was met by Mr. F. W. Carpenter, 
the manager of the cable office, who had made all arrangements 
for landing the instruments and other apparatus. Like all em- 
ployees of the telegraph company with whom the expedition came 
in contact, this gentleman was untiring in his efforts to aid the 
work in every possible way, and his assistance was of the greatest 
value. All preparations for the work were completed on Decem- 
ber 28. 

Observations having been made and time signals exchanged on 
six nights, the measurements were finally completed on January 
17, 1889. Lieutenant Laird was then directed to proceed to 
Coatzacoalcos with his party and instruments at the first oppor- 
tunity, and Lieutenant Norris made preparations for the journey 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to Salina Cruz. As the wooden 
observatory could not be transported, it was left standing for the 
use of Lieutenant Laird, who was directed to ship it to the United 
States when he had completed his work. 

In crossing the Isthmus, the intention was to proceed up the 
Coatzacoalcos River in canoes as far as the village of Suchil, a 
distance of about 100 miles. There a train of 25 pack mules 
was to be in waiting to transport the equipment another 100 miles 
to the town of San Geronimo, which was the terminus of the rail- 
way to Salina Cruz. This plan was successfully carried out. 
Salina Cruz was not reached, however, until February 7. In those 
days, the port consisted of only a small collection of huts, occupied 
by fishermen and laborers. The only houses of consequence 
belonged to the merchants who visited the place occasionally to 
superintend the loading or discharge of their ships. Nothing in 
the shape of a hotel or lodging-house existed. The cable house 
was on the beach, nearly a mile from the town. A suitable site 
for the observatory was found near this house, inside the grounds 
belonging to it, where a pier was soon built of bricks and mortar, 
and the astronomical tent was set up. Everything was ready for 
work onthe evening of February 9, but owing to bad weather in 
Coatzacoalcos, signals could not be exchanged until the following 
night. 
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During the stay of Lieutenant Norris in Salina Cruz, the weather 
was clear and, for astronomical work, nearly perfect. The north- 
erly winds which blow almost constantly at that season, seem to 
leave all their clouds and moisture on the north side of the ridge 
which extends from east to west across the Isthmus. In Coat- 
zacoalcos, the weather continued more or less ‘cloudy and rainy, 
but Lieutenant Laird succeeded in making observations on the 
nights of February 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, and the successful 
exchange of time signals on those nights rendered the measure- 
ment complete. Lieutenant Laird was then directed to proceed 
across the Isthmus as soon as possible and occupy the Salina Cruz 
station, while Lieutenant Norris went to La Libertad. After the 
completion of the longitude work at Salina Cruz, about 10 days 
elapsed before the arrival of the steamer. The interval was em- 
ployed in making latitude observations, and in referring the posi- 
tion of the observatory to that of the observation spot on the 
Hydrographic Office Chart. The exact position of this spot was 
not shown, but it was referred to as being on the summit-of the 
Morro Salina, a low hill near the village. A signal was placed on 
the top of this hill, as near the center as possible, and a base line 
was measured near the observatory. From this, the bearing and 
distance were obtained by triangulation in the usual way. 

On February 26, Lieutenant Norris and his party embarked on 
the Pacific Mail steamer Clyde, and sailed for La Libertad. Lieu- 


_ tenant Laird arrived in Salina Cruz on March 7, and was ready 


for work on the 1oth. By this time the rainy season was approach- 
ing, and there were signs of a change in the weather. It was 
frequently quite cloudy at night in La Libertad, and in Salina 
Cruz there were several showers. No great delay was caused by 
this, however, and successful observations were made and signals 
exchanged on the nights of March 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, and 18, which 
completed the measurement. When the work for that season 
was concluded, the instruments were dismounted and packed, and 
shipped by freight to New York. The observation parties reached 
Washington in the spring of 1889, and work on the preliminary 
computation of the observations was at once begun. The summer 
of 1889 was occupied by this work, and in the fall of that year, the 
party again set sail, to prosecute further measurements in the 
West Indies. The results of these several expeditions were pub- 
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lished by the Hydrographic Office in two volumes in 1885 and 
1891. 

This was the last important naval work to be undertaken by 
the United States in Mexico until the recent mobilization of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Fleets in that quarter. However, a few 
minor events deserve to be chronicled for the sake of complete- 
ness. In March, 1884, Rear Admiral George H. Cooper, in the 
Tennessee, flagship of the North Atlantic Squadron, touched at 
Vera Cruz, visited the City of Mexico officially, and paid his 
respects to the president of the republic. In April, 1892, the 
Boston, Captain G. C, Wiltse, of the Pacific Squadron, was 
despatched to Socorro Island, off the west coast of Mexico, to 
search for possible castaways; and in April, 1900, the Ranger, 
Commander W. L. Field, while engaged in surveying duty along 
the west coast, spent 13 days at La Paz on a diplomatic errand. At 
Magdalena Bay, on the west coast of Lower California, in April, 
1908, the Battle Fleet interrupted its famous globe-circling cruise 
to engage in the regular spring target practice. The use of this 
admirable shooting-ground had been obtained by the Navy Depart- 
ment through the courtesy of the Mexican Government. Thirty 
days were thus spent by the fleet in close competition, and all 
previous naval records were greatly exceeded. Finally, in 1913, 
when the revolutionary disturbances began to assume grave pro- 
portions, and our interests in Mexico were again jeopardized, 
three or four battleships were kept continually on the east coast, 


and the Pacific Fleet was assembled on the west coast. The mobili- . 


zation of the enormous naval force on both coasts in April, 1914, 
and the military occupation of Vera Cruz by sailors and marines 
attached to the Atlantic fleet, are events of too recent occurrence 
to be made matters of detailed record in this work. Moreover, 
their probable outcome is, at the present writing, still very uncer- 
tain. Whether or not they will usher in another epoch of peace 
or of war, remains to be seen. At all events, sufficient of interest 
has already occurred in the past to show that Mexico has afforded 
a fair field of operation for the United States Navy, not only in 
time of war, but also in times of peace. 

* Telegraphic Determination of Longitudes in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, and on the West Coast of South America, in 1883 and 1884. Wash. 1885. 
(Hydr. Off. Pub, No. 76.) 

Telegraphic Determination of Longitudes in Mexico, Central America, 
the West Indies, and on the North Coast of South America. Wash. 1891. 
(Hydr. Off. Pub. No. 97.) 
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THE EXTERIOR BALLISTIC PROBLEM OF THE 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 


By G. J. N. CARPENTIER 





INTRODUCTORY 
In an essay written in the first part of 1914 by Captain H. C. L. 
Cock, R. A., published in The Journal of the Royal Artillery, we 
read: 


No limit can well be placed to the ultimate development of airships 
and aeroplanes as new discoveries are made and applied to their con- 
struction. To look too far ahead, to anticipate problems which we may 
some day have to face, but which are not yet with us, is only to complicate 
an already sufficiently difficult question; and it may well be that by 
thinking too much of the possibilities of the future we may overlook 
some of the actual problems of the present. .... 

For the present it may be said generally that troops in the field have 
little to fear from aircraft. The offensive power of airships will be 
employed against matériel rather than against personnel. These costly 
and vulnerable crafts will not be risked except to do decisive damage; 
they will not be used to drop a few bombs on troops below them. Aero- 
planes have no means of attack or defence other than rifles, or possibly 
machine-guns, and these are intended principally if not solely for use 
against hostile aircraft. Bombs, if carried, are intended for the enemy’s 
airships. Aircraft are the eyes of an army, and as such are too valuable 
to be used for other tasks for which they are by no means so well qualified. 
It follows then that defence against aircraft requires no special con- 
sideration since the best defence will be provided by the best method of 
attacking them. 


The present European war shows conclusively that Captain 
Cock was right in calling aircraft “the eyes of the army,” but he 
made a mistake in stating that aircraft will not be used against 
personnel. Aircraft are used against the matériel and personnel 
of the army and navy, and even against non-combatants. We have 
not to look ahead for anticipated problems—the fourth arm exists, 
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it has come to stay and, although yet in its infancy, is already able 
to work terrible havoc, hence the necessity of sparing no effort to 
develop the efficiency of anti-aircraft guns for the navy as well 
as for the army. 

The problem of firing against aircraft is not an easy one; the 
difficulties of hitting a moving target on the water are sufficiently 
great. There are not only the ordinary difficulties of line and 
range, but the speed of the target as well. In the case of an 
aircraft always moving in any plane the difficulties increase enor- 
mously ; we might say they vary, not as the square, but as the cube 
of the factors. Later on we shall investigate those difficulties and 
we may propose a method of solving the problem, but the principal 
object of this paper is to settle for once and all the question of 
automatic compensating device, to correct the angle of elevation, 
used by some American and foreign builders. 


THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN AUTOMATIC COMPENSATING 
DEVICE 

The automatic compensating device for elevation, used by some 
builders, rests on the principle that the angle of elevation for a 
given range must vary in inverse relation to the angle of position 
of the target: for an altitude zero, that is, the target being situ- 
ated on the same horizontal plane as the gun, the angle of elevation 
is that given by the range table, while for the same range, the 
target being at the zenith of the gun, the angle of position being 
90°, the angle of elevation should be zero. 

It would not be an exaggeration to affirm that almost everybody 
that has anything to do with gunnery, and has not investigated 
thoroughly the problem of firing against aircraft, would say that 
such a device is absolutely necessary. For ourself, we have 
accepted for granted such a statement until the day we started the 
computation for the requisite of such a device, and then we dis- 
covered that the compensating arrangement is not only unneces- 
sary, but that it introduces an error at the time the accuracy of the 
gun is most needed. 

This being said, we shall now prove our statement: 

1. To convince the gun builder that he is justified to dispense 
with a complicated and very expensive apparatus. 

2. To give full confidence in the gun and its sight; to the 
gunner and, above all, to the battery commander, so that, when 
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the target is missed, which will be often the case, he would not put 
the blame on the lack of compensating device, and would in con- 
science be compelled to look somewhere else for the cause of the 
miss. 

To that effect the trajectories for every five degrees, from 10° 
to 85°, for a 3-inch projectile fired with an initial velocity of 2100 
f, s., were computed step by step. These trajectories have been 
plotted on cross-section paper and then, by interpolation, the 
trajectories for every degree were drawn. From the center 0, 
muzzle of the gun, were described arcs of circles representing 
ranges in yards. A photographic reduction of the drawing, com- 
pleted by a protractor, is given at the end of these notes. 

The notation to be used is: 

R=range, distance, in yards, from the aircraft to the muzzle 

of the gun. 

M=position of the aircraft at the time of firing. 

M'= position of the aircraft at the time the projectile reaches 
the altitude of M, assuming that during the time of flight 
of the projectile the aircraft has flown in the plane of 
fire toward the gun. 

M” =same as above, the aircraft flying in the opposite direction. 

¢=angle of position. 

a=angle of elevation. 

®=angle of departure. 

x=projection orthogonal of FR on the axis of X. 

y=projection orthogonal of R on the axis of Y. 

t=time of flight of the projectile. 

v=velocity of the aircraft in feet per second. 
MM'=tv, MM" =t'v. 

v=88 for 60 miles an hour. 

v=44 for 30 miles an hour. 


PROOF 


Assuming that the angle of departure corresponds exactly to the 
angle of position plus the corrected angle of elevation of the target 
at the time of firing, when the projectile will reach that point the 
aircraft will be away from it at a distance equal to the product of 
the velocity of the flying machine per second by the time of flight 
of the projectile. The aircraft flying in any direction, it is clear 
that, at the time the projectile will arrive at the point aimed at, the 
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machine will be somewhere on the surface of an imaginary sphere 
having the projectile for center and for radius a distance equal 
to the product mentioned above. 

It would be an endless undertaking to try to analyze the problem 
in relation to the innumerable positions that the machine may 
occupy at the time the projectile reaches the point aimed at, but 
that is not necessary to show the difficulty of hitting a flying 
machine, and to demonstrate definitely the uselessness of a com- 
pensating device it will be sufficient to treat the problem in assum- 
ing that the machine is flying in a horizontal plane toward the gun 
or in opposite direction, at least during the time of flight of the 
projectile. 

Let us at first explain Figs. 1-4 and the range tables. 

Figs. 1 and 2 represent graphically the information given by the 
range table for 3000 yards. 

Fig. 1 shows portions of trajectories from 10° to 24°. The 
heavy arc of circle represents the 3000-yard range from 0 to 3000 
feet altitude, the thinner arcs are drawn 100 yards apart. The 
numbers near the trajectories 10°, 15° and 20° give the time of 
flight, that is, the position occupied by the projectile upon the 
trajectory at the given time. 

N, intersection of the uncorrected trajectory with the horizontal 
of the altitude y. 

MM’, space traveled by the aircraft during the time of flight of 
the projectile from o to M’ (o the gun); the aircraft traveling 
horizontally in the plane of fire toward the gun at a velocity of 
60 and 30 miles an hour. 

MM", the same as above, the aircraft going in the opposite 
direction. 


RANGE TABLE 


y=projection orthogonal of R (in feet) on the axis of Y. 

x= projection orthogonal of R (in feet) on the axis of X. 

=the angle whose tangent is y over x; it is the angle of 
position of a target situated at the altitude y and at 
a distance from the gun of 3000 yards. 

a= the angle of elevation, from the range table, of a 3-inch 
projectile, the initial velocity being 2100 f. s., and the 
range 3000 yards. 
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@=the uncorrected angle of departure; it equals ¢+<a. 

@,=the corrected angle of departure; it is the angle of 
departure of the trajectory containing the point MV, 
at the intersection of y and R. 

@—®, gives the amount of correction to be made by the com- 
pensating device. 

MN, the two numbers have no relation to 30 and 60 miles; the 
number on the same line as the angle gives the dis- 
tance from M, at which the uncorrected trajectory 
cuts the horizontal through M. The other number 
indicates the nearest distance the same trajectory 
passes from M. 

MM' = distance in yards, which has been already defined. 
R’=range corresponding to M’. 
@’=angle of departure of the trajectory containing M’. 
@’—=angle of elevation that should be used to strike M’ 
while aiming at M. 

MM", R", ©” and @—¢, same as above except that the aircraft is 
flying in opposite direction. 

@’ —®” = variation in the angle of departure of M’ and M”. 

Fig. 2 gives the variations in the angle of elevation to hit M or 
M"—the angle of position being that of M. 

The vertical line a represents the angle of elevation used for 
altitude zero, which is constant when there is no compensating 
device. 

The curve N represents the corrections, in minutes, to be made 
by the compensating device. 

The curves M’-30 and M’-60 give the variation of the angle of 
elevation when the machine is flying toward the gun; M”-30, 
M"-60, the variation when the machine is flying away. 

Following M’-60 we see that at 0 altitude the angle of elevation 
is smaller than a, which is clear since R becomes R—vt, while ¢ is 
always 0. But when ¢ increases from o to ¢ of 3000 feet, though 
R’ is always smaller than R, the angle of elevation varies from 
a—O° 19’ to a+0° 48.9’. For M’-30 we have a+o0° 9.6’ to 
a+o° 18.5’. 

Following M”-60 at altitude o the angle of elevation is greater 
than a, which is right, since R becomes R+vt and ¢ is 0. But 
when ¢ increases from 0 to ¢ of 3000 feet, though R” is always 
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greater than R, the angle of elevation varies from a+0° 23.3’ to 
a—I° 00’,and for M”-30 the variation is a+0° 11.2’ to a—0° 33.9, 

Naturally all that we have said for 3000 yards range applies 
equally to 2500, 2000, 1500 and 1000 yards. 

We have now all that is necessary to treat thoroughly the prob- 
lem. We will analyze one firing at 3000-yard range and 3000- 
foot altitude, and one at 1000-yard range and 2500-foot altitude. 

Let us take again the range table for 3000 yards with Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Assuming that the point M at, 3000-foot altitude represents an 
aircraft traveling horizontally, in the plane of fire, toward the 
gun at a velocity of 60 miles an hour. The range and altitude 
being exactly known, the firing is made with an angle of departure 
of 22° 49’ or 22° 55.2’, according as the angle of elevation is or 
is not corrected. Everything happening as expected, the projec- 
tile will reach the point M after 6.5 seconds; during the same 
period the aircraft has also traveled and at that time it is 572 feet 
or 191 yards from the point M. 

Before going further we have to give a short word of explana- 
tion. For the range table we have made the computation, not 
with the time of flight to M, but with the time of flight on the 
trajectory meeting the aircraft after it has traveled from M, in 
the stated conditions, during a period equal to the time of flight 
of the projectile. Fig. 1 shows clearly that the time of flight, for 
60-mile velocity, is not 6.5, but about 6 seconds. This explains 
why the range table gives 176 yards instead of 191 and it explains 
also the difference between MM’ and MM”. 

Now let us go back to our problem. The round being fired with 
an angle of departure of 22° 49’ or 22° 55.2’, the projectile passes 
either at M or N while the aircraft is at M’. Fig. 1 shows that 
M’ is farther from M than from N, and consequently the com- 
pensating device, instead of bringing the projectile nearer the 
target, sends it farther away. 

The angle of departure to hit M’ is 23° 44.1’; the angle of 
position being 19° 28.3’, since the gun was aimed at M, conse- 
quently to hit M’ the angle of elevation should have been 4° 15.8 
instead of 3° 20.7’ or 3° 26.9’, and we see that the compensating 
device works in the wrong way, since the difference between 
4° 15.8’ and 3° 20.7 is greater than the difference between 4° 15.8 
and 3° 26.0’. 
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When the machine is flying away from the gun the point is M”. 
The angle of departure for M”-60 miles is 21° 55.2’, the angle 
of position is 19° 28.3’, since the gun is still aimed at M, hence to 
hit M” the angle of elevation should be 2° 26.9’ instead of 3° 20.7’ 
or 3° 26.9’. 

Let us take now the range table for 1000 yards and Figs. 3 and 4. 

The point M at 2500-foot altitude represents an aircraft travel- 
ing horizontally, in the plane of fire, toward the gun at a velocity 
of 60 miles an hour. The range and altitude being exactly 
known, the firing is made with an angle of departure of 56° 50.6’ 
or 57° 11.8’, according as the angle of elevation is or is not cor- 
rected. Everything happening as expected, the projectile passes 
at M or N when the machine is at M’. Fig. 3 shows that M’ is 
farther from M than from N, and again, as with the 3000-yard 
range, the correction is made in the wrong direction. The angle 
of departure to hit M’ is 58° 54.3’, the angle of position being 
56° 26.5’, since the gun was aimed at M, consequently to hit M’ 
the angle of elevation should have been 2° 27.8’ instead of 0° 24.1’ 
or 0° 45.3’; we see once more that the compensating device works 
in the wrong way, since 0° 24.1’ is the corrected angle. The 
same thing can be verified for every range at any altitude, hence 
the assertion, made previously, that the automatic compensating 
device works in the wrong way at the time the accuracy of the 
gun is most needed, is well proved. 

When the machine is flying away from the gun the point is M”. 
The angle of departure for 60 miles is 54° 44’, the angle of 
position is 56° 26.5’, since the gun is still aimed at M, hence to hit 
M" the angle of elevation should be —1° 42.5’ instead of 0° 24.1’ 
or 0° 45.3’. 

Figs. 3 and 4 represent graphically the above reasoning, and 
the range tables of 2500, 2000 and 1500 yards give the variations 
between those limits. 

The conclusion is that it is impossible to know, with any degree 
of accuracy, the angle of elevation that should be used to hit an 
aircraft, even should the range and altitude be known exactly: at 
the time of firing. 

In those conditions it would be, certainly, senseless to build a 
complicated and expensive apparatus to make a ridiculously small 
correction, correction that cannot be computed without making a 
false assumption and, besides, a correction that the automatic 
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device would make in the wrong direction at the time the accuracy 
of the gun is most needed. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT PROBLEM 


The question of automatic compensating device for elevation 
being set aside for good, we shall now propose a method of attack 
and defence against aircraft. Naturally a problem of this kind, 
which, when assumed, even in its simplest form presents diffi- 
culties that seem insuperable, can be treated in various ways, so 
we do not have the pretentions of giving the proposed method as 
the only one; from our view-point and from the limited data at 
our disposal, we think it applicable and as simple as the question 
permits for the present, but our aim is above all to present one 
solution of the problem, as far as the defence of the navy is con- 
cerned, and to offer material for discussion and improvements. 

We do not expect to treat the question exhaustively ; many 
points will be touched just enough to demonstrate the necessity 
of studying them thoroughly. 

To attack an enemy, or to protect oneself against his blows, 
with any chance of success, the first requisite is to know him, to 
ascertain his strong and weak points and to discover his aim. 

The armies and navies of the world have now at their disposal 
three classes of aircraft, which are more or less effectively used 
for offensive, as well as for defensive, purposes. These three 
classes of aircraft are the airship, the aeroplane and the seaplane. 

The airship, as it is known, derives its lifting power from the 
hydrogen gas enclosed within one or more gas-tight bags or 
envelopes. If we remember that it requires about 13 cubic feet 
of hydrogen to lift one pound of weight into the air, we can easily 
realize that airships, if they have to carry a numerous crew besides 
the requisite machinery, must of necessity be very bulky. The 
latest Zeppelins are 525 feet long with a beam of 46 feet in diame- 
ter and a displacement of 820,000 cubic feet. The greatest size of 
the airship is naturally a disadvantage ; it is very visible by day, at 
the ranging distance of an anti-aircraft gun it makes a good 
target; besides, it is comparatively easily destroyed—a single hit, 
by a suitable shell, on the envelope would probably ignite the gas 
inside and cause the complete destruction of the whole vessel. 

Aeroplanes and seaplanes, on the other hand, deriving their 
sustentation from the action of the air on their wings, are much 
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smaller, more compact and stronger than airships; they are com- 
paratively small and by no means easy to see, their constant and 
rapid motion, in vertical as well as horizontal plane, tends to make 
the range and altitude taking, the application of fire and observa- 
tion very difficult. 

In the present war, airships and aeroplanes are used indiscrimi- 
nately for scouting and bomb dropping on land and harbor. Up 
to the present we have not heard of any attempt made against 
war ships, but such a thing must be expected at any time. Very 
likely aircraft will not undertake to attack singly a squadron, 
especially if, as we suppose, most of the ships are equipped with 
guns that can fire at a great angle of elevation. The target is too 
small; to drop a bomb on a ship with any chance of success would 
necessitate to fly very low and consequently to be too much ex- 
posed to the firing of an enemy relatively free. But when a 
squadron is. actively busy against foes on the surface and under 
the water, it is clear that conditions would be changed, and if the 
ships are not especially prepared against aircraft, any daring air 
pilot would have a chance to do some damage. That assumption, 
which may become an accomplished fact before long, proves that 
it is of necessity now to equip fleets with anti-aircraft guns. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN VELOCITY 


The initial velocity of the projectile should be the greatest 
possible. Figs. 1-4 show that the displacement of the aeroplane 
during the time of flight of the projectile is function of that time ; 
the shorter the time of flight the smaller the displacement; the 
shorter the time of flight the greater the number of rounds that 
can be fired during the time the target is in sight, time that will 
never be long, as the following example will show. We never 
had the opportunity of testing ourself at what distance an aero- 
plane becomes visible. Some writers say that an aeroplane is 
barely visible three miles away. Let us assume that an aeroplane 
is discovered at 6000 yards; if flying toward the observer at a 
rate of 60 miles an hour it will be overhead in 3.4 minutes; if 
flying at the rate of 100 miles an hour the time is reduced to 2 
minutes. 

Should an airman wish to drop a bomb on a ship he is likely to 
travel at a high altitude and great velocity until he reaches the 
point where he must come down in altitude and velocity to accom- 
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plish his mission. It would not be wise to count too much on 
hitting the machine at that time, because though the range will be 
reduced the variation in angle of departure will be greater. To 
make this clear, let us look at the range table of 3000 yards and 
that of 1000 yards, for the 2500-foot altitude. In the former table 
we have @’—¢=4° 5.9’, and in the latter @’—¢=2° 2728’; 
4° 5.9'—3° 26.9’'=0° 39’; 2° 27.8’—0° 45.3'=1° 42.5’. Hence if 
firing at 3000 yards, with the angle of elevation of 3000 yards, we 
have an error of 0° 30’, while if firing at 1000 yards, with the angle 
of elevation of that range, we have an error of 1° 42.5’; even 
should the machine drop to 1500-foot altitude, the error would be 
still 1° 14.7’. This shows that the farther the machine the smaller 
the error in the angle of departure and the greater the chance of 
hitting the machine ; consequently, the time of 3.4 minutes should 
be reduced in notable proportion if we wish to have a chance of 
stopping the machine before it accomplishes its purpose. The very 
short time at our disposal proves clearly that the velocity of the 
projectile should be as great as possible, and it proves also that the 
use of complicated instruments entailing intricate calculations are 
quite out of place in the present problem, and we estimate that a 
few rough and ready rules would be more practical. 


CALIBER 


The caliber of the gun, as well as other points, offers a good 
field for discussion. Some artillerists propose a small caliber— 
1 inch or not more than 2 inches—and they would use a handy 
quick-firing gun to be able to maintain a rapid rate of firing; 
others, and we are of that number, would not use anything smaller 
than a 3-inch projectile. 

We have already stated that to fire with percussion fuse against 
aircraft is time and money lost. If the percussion fuse is not 
used, we do not see the necessity of a quick-firer ; there cannot be 
much difference in the rate of firing between the 3- and 2-inch 
guns, when firing time fuse, unless many fuses are set in advance 
at an estimated time. 

Though the period of time for firing may, in many cases, be 
very short, is a great rate of fire very desirable? Assuming that 
we are firing at 3000 yards, Fig. 1 shows that the projectile must 
travel between 6 or 7 seconds before bursting; then if the range 
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or time estimation is wrong, all the rounds fired with the same 
time, before a correction is made, will be lost unless, by chance, 
the aircraft is traveling in a direction that will bring it in the 
path of one of those projectiles. 

Anti-aircraft projectiles should carry “tracers ””—the smoke 
trails of which being, for the present, the only means of observa- 
tion of fire. We fail to see how a small 2-inch shrapnel of about 
5 pounds can have sufficient capacity to carry a tracer that should 
burn at least 7 or 8 seconds and contain at the same time a ener 
of explosive large enough to burst the projectile. 

The advantages we can see in the use of a small caliber are 
in the facility of handling light fixed ammunition in great quanti- 
ties in a short time and in the greater number of rounds in a given 
weight. 

From the little we hear from the seat of war, we can take for 
granted that the rifle is a failure against the flying machine, and 
that the anti-aircraft gun is not much of a success up to the 
present. That is not surprising if the methods of firing are the 
application of what we have read in the technical papers on the 
subject. 

In a previous essay (not published ), using a single gun, we have 
proposed a method of firing which might be practical against 
airships, but which is neither, simple enough nor quick enough to 
be of great value against aeroplanes. We have since arrived at the 
conclusion that to succeed against aeroplanes we must adopt an 
entirely different method ; one which discards both chart and com- 
putation at the time of firing. 


PROPOSED METHOD 


Single shot should never be fired against aircraft; a salvo of 
four rounds should be a minimum. Double gun mount should be 
used; the two guns having a permanent angle of divergence of 
1 degree in elevation and 20 minutes in deflection. The diver- 
gence of the two guns, the variation in the aim of the two pointers, 
the dispersion of the projectiles and the irregularity in the work- 
ing of the time fuses, would insure the bursting of the four pro- 
jectiles in a space in which the aircraft will be more exposed than 
if 12 rounds were fired successively at it. 
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The second salvo to be fired only after the battery commander 
has made the corrections suggested by the first one, and so on 
for the other salvos. 

The sighting apparatus should be made in such a way that, by a 
simple arrangement, the angle of elevation could be that of the 
near gun or the far gun. We call the near gun-the one which, when 
placed horizontally, has the other making with it an angle of ele- 
vation of 1 degree; if fired in that position the near gun will fire 
point blank and the far gun with 1 degree of elevation. Then if 
the machine is flying toward the gun the telescope will be set in 
relation to the near gun, and when flying away, in relation to 
the far gun. 

To show clearly the simplicity of the method and to demon- 
strate all its advantages we shall give an example. An aeroplane 
is discovered flying toward the battery, the telescope is set for the 
near gun, the battery commander decides to fire when the machine 
will be at 3000 yards, he gives the exact angle of elevation of 
3° 26.9’, the fuses are set at 6 seconds (see range table for 3000 
yards and Fig. 1). On account of the arrangement of the two 
guns the battery commander has not to worry about the altitude of 
the aircraft; he has not even to think of it. 

Assuming the aircraft to be at 3000 yards at the time the salvo 
is fired, the aircraft will be somewhere between two M’ when the 
projectiles burst. The distance between M and the nearest M’ is 
that covered, during the time of flight of the projectiles, by the 
aeroplane traveling 30 miles per hour and the distance between M 
and the farthest M’ being that of 60 miles per hour. 

Now let us assume the machine at an altitude of 3000 feet at the 
time of firing; the pointers give unconsciously the correct angle 
of position, and the angle of departure of the projectile from the 
near gun is 22° 55.2’ and that of the far gun 23° 55.2’.. When the 
projectiles reach 3000-foot altitude the machine is somewhere 
between the paths of 23° 13.7’ and 23° 44.1’ trajectories, conse- 
quently in the midst of the bursting projectiles if the fuses work 
at the proper time. 

If the aeroplane is at 2500-foot altitude the angle of departure 
of the near gun is 19° 34.6, that of the far gun 20° 34.6’, and the 
machine is between the trajectories of 19° 50’ and 20° 13.6’. 
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If the aeroplane is at 2000-foot altitude the angle of departure 
of the near gun is 16° 17.3’, that of the far gun 17° 17.3’, and the 
machine is between the trajectories of 16° 28.3’ and 16° 45.9’. 

If the aeroplane is at 1500-foot altitude the angle of departure 
of the near gun is 13° 2.5’, that of the far gun 14° 2.5’, and the 
machine is somewhere between 13° 9.6’ and 13° 19.4’. 

This shows clearly that if an aircraft, traveling toward the 
battery, is at or near 3000 yards at the time of firing, no matter 
its altitude, it will be well covered by the bursting projectiles, if 
the fuses work at the right time. 

If the aeroplane is flying away, the telescope is set for the far 
gun. 

At 3000-foot altitude the angle of departure of the far gun is 
22° 55.2’, that of the near gun 21° 55.2’, and the machine is some- 
where between the trajectories of 22° 21.3’ and 21° 55.2’. 

If the aeroplane is at 2500-foot altitude, the angle of departure 
of the far gun is 19° 34.6’, that of the near gun 18° 34.6’, and the 
machine is between 19° 8.5’ and 18° 48’, and so on for 2000- 
and 1500-foot altitude. Consequently, what we have said above, 
for the machine flying toward the battery, is true also for the 
machine flying away. 

Analyzing in the same way the 2500-yard range we find the same 
result as above, no matter the altitude, for the 2000-yard range 
we find the same up to 2500-foot altitude, and for the 1500-yard 
range up to 2000-foot altitude. 

From that example we see clearly how simple and practical is the 
proposed method. The range being known, the target can be easily 
straddled, and probably hit, in discarding completely the perplex- 
ing question of the target’s altitude. This question of altitude has 
already caused much discussion, much expense for the construc- 
tion of useless devices, and is still a stumbling block for many. 

We have seen that at 3000-yard and 2500-yard ranges, no matter 
the altitude at which the aircraft is flying, if it is fired at with the 
angle of elevation corresponding to the range at the time of firing 
in all probability the four projectiles will burst around the air- 
craft. It is the same for 2000-yard range up to 2500-foot alti- 
tude, and for 1500-yard range up to 2000-foot altitude. Should 
we draw a straight line from 1500-yard range 2000-foot altitude to 
2000-yard range 2500-foot altitude, and produce it to 3000-foot 
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altitude, we see what a large portion of the chart is covered by the 
I degree divergence of the guns. From now, for clearness sake, 
we shall call that space the “critical space.” It is evident that, 
had the chart been drawn for 6000-yard range and 6000-foot alti- 
tude, the 3000-yard range would not be entirely in the critical 
space, but probably some of the ranges would be in that space 
from 0 to 6000-foot altitude, and it is clear that the best time to 
hit will be when the aircraft is in that space. 

If the method is adopted, the ballistician who will compute the 
range table will have to draw the critical space on the chart, and 
the battery commander will have to study it well to know, by 
memory, the ranges for which he has no correction to make. 

The only instrument necessary, assuming that the range-finder 
of the ship is used for other targets, is a good, quickly operated 
range-finder, with a large field of vision, worked by a single man 
if possible. 

The sighting apparatus should be so constructed that the 
pointer, while remaining seated on the carriage, could follow the 
target at all angles of elevation. To increase the rate of firing a 
special arrangement could be made to disconnect the guns from 
the sighting apparatus, so, when firing at a great angle of eleva- 
tion, the guns could be loaded in a convenient position while the 
pointer keeps aiming at the aircraft. 

To sum up the advantages of the proposed method : 

1. Great probability of sending at least one projectile of the 
salvo through the 525 x 46-foot airship, should it come within the 
ranging distance of the guns. 

2. Great probability of bringing down from the critical space 
in a few salvos any aircraft, and almost a certainty of at least 
preventing them from crossing a given zone. 

3. Great economy in ammunition. We can state conservatively 
that one salvo of four projectiles will be fully worth 12 rounds 
fired. consecutively. 

4. Great simplicity of the sighting apparatus. 

5. During firing there is no need of chart, transit or any other 
cumbersome instruments, and no computation. 

6. The duty of the battery commander, instead of being a 
Chinesé puzzle, becomes no more difficult than in direct firing. 
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Should the method be adopted, an instruction would be written 
covering all the various particularities of the problem. We would 
describe a practical method of target practice, which would enable 
the anti-aircraft crew to acquire the necessary experience. This 
we think could be accomplished in conditions almost similar to the 
reality and at a nominal expense. 
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THE PASSING OF THE U. S. S. INDEPENDENCE 


By Surceon A. FArRENHOLT, U. S. Navy 





The Independence left the Mare Island Navy Yard on Novem- 
ber 28, 1914, and was towed to the Union Iron Works at San 
Francisco, California. On March 5, 1915, she was docked at 
Hunter’s Point, nearby and remained in dock for one week. At 
that time the bottom was found to be in an unexpectedly good 
state of preservation and serious consideration was given to the 
question of the ship’s preservation. Some repairs and a total 
expenditure of about $4000 was made and a plan was formulated 
to use her as a restaurant and dancing place, which, however, fell 
through although a permit had been granted by the exposition 
authorities for that purpose. 

Pig iron ballast valued at about $1900 was removed from the 
hold and a considerable amount of valuable hard wood was taken 
from the orlop deck knees. 

On the night of September 20, 1915, the vessel was burned on 
the Hunter’s Point mud flats to recover her metal fittings. Her 
total age since the day of launching, June 20, 1814, was IOI years 
and three months. Total time in San Francisco Bay, 57 years, 
II months and 15 days. Time elapsed since last being in dry dock, 
28 years, 10 months and 20 days. 

The accompanying photographs were taken in dock during 
March. While above the water line the ship was bluff and heavy 
it will be seen that the underwater body was remarkably “ fine” 
and that the entrance and run were unusually sharp. 


Note.—See No. 149, page 120, where will be found the “Story of the 
Independence.” 
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THE SEAGOING OFFICER AND THE WAR COLLEGE 
By Lieutenant L. C. Farvey, U. S. Navy 





There is an undoubted prejudice among the so-called seagoing 
officers against the Naval War College. One has but to start in 
a wardroom mess the subject of the War College to hear violent 
arraignments of the “ Brain Trust.” There must be some reason 
for this. Why is it? Is it the fault of the War College, its grad- 
uates, or the narrow-mindedness of its critics? All of these play 
their part. During the last two years my duties have made me 
shipmates with some ten different wardroom messes and in each 
one the same criticisms have been heard. 

These consist briefly as follows: 

1. In the past, many officers have been sent to the War College, 
whose service reputation for efficiency was not above the average, 
and whose capabilities were not looked upon by seagoing officers 
as in any respect qualifying them for a special course at the War 
College. 2 

2. A number of officers who were on the list of the “ Plucking 
Board ”’ were sent to the War College to await their fate. 

3. The attitude of some graduates was that no one was fit to 
command or to be promoted unless he had had a course at the War 
College. This attitude is particularly resented inasmuch as it was 
often taken by officers whose capabilities were felt by many to be 
in no way superior to their own. 

4. Many essays and lectures emanating from the War College 
were so verbose and full of words that had to be looked up in a 
dictionary, that searching for the germ of truth contained in the 
article was like searching for a needle in a haystack—and about as 
irritating and exasperating. 

And so on, ad lib. 
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That such feelings do exist, it is useless to deny. That they do 
exist is proof that there is something radically wrong. Everyone 
will freely admit that the principle of studying the carrying on of 
war is correct. If it is necessary to study four years at the Naval 
Academy to become an ensign, is not any further study necessary 
to become an admiral? How better learn to wage war than by 
studying the manner of working of past masters of the art of war? 
How profit by the experience of others without finding out what 
their experience was? The most violent critic will always admit 
that “there should be a War College, but ,” and then come 
the same old criticisms. 

My experience with the War College has been limited to one 
week’s attendance at Newport and the correspondence course. 
With this limited experience I have been converted to an ardent 
supporter of the fundamental necessity of the War College. And 
yet in the criticisms above enumerated, I recognize phases that 
I have myself passed through. In each one of these criticisms 
there is a certain degree of truth. 

What is the remedy? To the writer it is simple. Send to the 
War College at one time or another in their career all officers. If 
this is impossible owing to the exigencies of the service, send a 
selected few whose capabilities and service reputations stand out 
above those of their fellows. But it may be said that these officers 
are so efficient, specialists in one thing or another, that it is neces- 
sary to utilize their services elsewhere. This is wrong. Could 
anything be more important’than training for war command? As 
the principle on which the War College is founded is funda- 
mentally sound, there is no doubt but that all officers sent there 
will be its ardent supporters, at least in principle. If these officers 
are of the best “ practical” type, the opinions of the “ seagoing ” 
officer will change. 

In this connection another point might be mentioned. The 
keynote of military discipline is loyalty to superiors. This implies 
trust and belief in the leader’s ability. In our service loyalty and 
trust will never be obtained unless the leader is worthy of it. No 
amount of War College training will inspire this trust unless the 
trained leader is the right man. By this is not meant that all 
should not be trained or that training will not improve everyone, 
but if only a few are to be trained, why not train the best ? 
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The above may appear to be arraignment of the War College. 
It is not intended as such. The necessity of a War College is so 
apparent that it would only show total ignorance to deny it. What 
is intended, however, is to show that there is some reason for the 
opposition to the manner in which it has been conducted. 

There always has been this opposition and undoubtedly to-day 
there is far less than in the past, due to the fact that even the 
average naval officer is beginning to see the need of the War 
College. 

How much of this opposition is due to the positive pain it causes 
some naval minds to receive a new idea, and how much is due to 
the War College and the way it has been run? I do not know; but 
why should it be necessary to have any opposition to an institution 
whose existence is admittedly essential? 
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DISCUSSION 





Some Notes on the Principles of the Gyroscopic Compass 
(SEE PAGE 1579, WHOLE No. 159) 


LizuTteENANT R. S. Epwarps, U. S. Navy.—In an article, the name and 
location of which I cannot recall, I came across an elementary explanation 
of gyroscopic action. The following note, taken from this article, is open 
to objection mathematically, but will, I think, be found of value in giving a 
physical conception of precession. 

The figure illustrates the cross section through a vertical plane of a wheel 
and its axis. Consider any particle P of the wheel. In one-half revolution 
it will arrive at P’, its path projected on the vertical plane being the straight 


P’ 




















line PP’. Now suppose that while P is turning through one-half revolu- 
tion the axis is gradually inclined, reaching the position shown by dotted 
lines when P has completed the half revolution. P will thus arrive at P” 
instead of P’. It will have moved to the left and will have experienced an 
acceleration to the left. The only change in the state of the wheel is the 
tipping of its axis. This must have caused the sidewise acceleration. And 
acceleration can be caused only by force. Hence force must have been ap- 
plied to incline the axis and the reaction to this force is the resistance 
encountered in tipping the axis. 

Following Newton’s laws, the particle P tends to continue in its motion 
along the straight line PP’. In order to obey this tendency while the axis 
is tipping the wheel must move so that the path PP” will be in the same 
plane as the straight line PP’. To do this the left end of the axis must turn 
into the paper as it is inclined. This turning is the precession. 
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Handling Men 
(SEE PaGE 1475, WHOLE No. 159) 


Captain Benton C. Decker, U. S. Navy.—Having read Lieutenant Theo- 
bald’s article on “ Handling Men” in the September-October number of the 
INSTITUTE with great interest, I feel that I should give to this subject what- 
ever support lies in my power. 

Mr. Theobald, in writing on this subject, has shown no small amount of 
moral courage, and I congratulate him on having given the readers of the 
INSTITUTE a timely and valuable article. 

That instruction in this most important subject should be given midship- 
men at the Academy is, to my mind, beyond question. That all officers in 
the service should give this subject constant thought and endeavor to ad- 
vance in this line of their work, as in other lines, is taught by all the litera- 
ture bearing on the subject. The War College, a few years ago, required 
the students to write a thesis on “ Military Character.” The study that this 
led to showed that the handling of the personnel is the most important part 
of our profession, and that the art of handling men can be studied and 
acquired, to a greater or less extent. It is important for officers to realize 
this, amidst the many demands on their time for studying the material of 
our profession and the art of war. 

In the writer’s remarks, under “ Division Officers,” the following addi- 
tional comments suggest themselves from my experience : 

“Tn all relations with men, an officer must be firm, but square and con- 
sistent. This attitude will not lead to the greatest success of a division 
officer ; it is more the defensive than the offensive attitude. My experience 
has convinced me that the officer whose attitude was that of active helpful- 
ness went farther than others that made more of the official side of their 
work. Men are human, in our navy of a high type of humanity, and the 
officer that approaches his work in the frame of mind of sympathetic help- 
fulness will accomplish greater results than one that is purely official. 
Officers should remember that discipline is something that will stand the 
strain of great crises, and is not always to be measured by the appearance 
of routine affairs. 

“This brings me to the case of men brought to an officer for refusing to 
obey the order of a petty officer because they regard it as unjust. My ad- 
vice to the officer would be to ask more than two questions of the man, 
because I have found that this attitude has led, in some cases, to making 
the man more stubborn. The offence against discipline has already been 
committed and, so far as punishment goes, the culprit should be just as 
severely punished as if he refused to obey any other officer. Rather let the 
officer realize that here is a chance to help the individual and still maintain 
discipline. A little questioning in this spirit will relieve the strain and re- 
move misunderstandings at the time. If not, let the matter go to higher 
authority. Officers must remember that blind obedience is not a character- 
istic of our people. They have intelligence enough to know the reasonable- 
ness of an order, or to trust their seniors when they have learned that their 
seniors can be trusted. Referring to the example given, ‘they will know 
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that the mattress or netting will be in place.’ Approach these cases with a 
feeling that the ordinary man will not be guilty of deliberate disobedience 
unless there is some reason that appears stfficient in his mind, and it is the 
officer’s duty to ascertain this reason and pass upon its sufficiency.” 

That part of the article on the use of petty officers is excellent. Division 
officers should always work through the petty officers. This leads to a fea- 
ture of the division officer’s work that the writer does not touch on in detail. 
I refer to that of rewards. Writers on the handling of personnel always 
consider this the more important power of a senior. The officer of ordinary 
ability looks upon punishment as the more important. Both have their 
places. 

The rating and advancement of men is very largely in the hands of the 
divisional officers. He initiates the move, and all the other steps are but 
safeguards in the interest of the general service. That these are necessary 
is known from the fact that even with them one finds, from time to time, a 
petty officer that is unfit for the position. 

The divisional officer is the best judge as to whether a man possesses the 
qualifications for commanding men, those subtle traits that are learned 
through constantly seeing a man at work, and not to be ascertained by any 
examination. 

The subject of marking men is becoming more and more important, and 
all officers of divisions should take great care in doing this conscientiously. 
By so doing, many paradoxical situations that now arise would be avoided 
in the interests of discipline. 

I think that the officer that devotes more time to thinking how to reward 
his men than he does to correcting them will get farther toward his goal. 
Officers should keep in mind that they have the power of the great United 
States behind them so long as they conform to the law. They should feel 
that they have great power, and should, therefore, exert it cautiously and 
with care. It is no small thing to make or mar the career of a young man. 

Division officers should realize that just so far as they are worthy will 
their men be worthy. They should exert an active, aggressive force for 
good. It is noticeable that the forces for bad in a ship are always “on the 
job.” The number of good men in a ship is always greater than that of the 
bad. The officers are the natural leaders, have been made so by the people 
of the country, and they should lead in every phase of ship life, directly or 
indirectly. They should study their men to learn their attitude and their 
troubles, for they have many serious troubles, and help them. When Nel- 
son said he had a band of brothers, it meant something and was the key- 
stone of his wonderful success in securing results. 


As A WatcH OFFICER 


I am in hearty accord with the writer until he arrives at the part where 
he suggests his private and unofficial punishments. My experience is that 
these are not effective, but aré mote or less demoralizing because they are 
not legal. Ascertain why bugiters, messengers, signalmien, ete, leave their 
posts, then remove the cause, if possible, atid try to educate them to a 
higher standard of duty. 
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Let the watch officer first examine himself and find out whether he is not 
to blame in some way. If he performs his duty with the alertness he should, 
and in the manner set forth in the preceding paragraphs of the article, he 
will have little trouble with his assistants. All men are human and mis- 
takes will be made. My recommendation to the watch officer that has done 
his part in such cases is to send for the petty officer and see that he is at- 
tending to his duty. All the buglers, messengers, and side-boys on the quar- 
ter-deck should be under the boatswain’s mate; the signalmen under the 
signalman or quartermaster in charge of the watch; a boat’s crew under 
the coxswain. 

Hold fast to the principle of looking to the petty officers. In time, the 
results will be excellent and abiding, though they may be slow at first. But 
always take time to investigate carefully and be sure that you get the real 
cause of the delinquency, then attack that with all the strength you have. 

Continuing the article, I am in hearty accord with the writer. I would 
add one point: Every officer of the deck should realize that his mission, 
while on watch, is to help the carrying on of the ship's work, and not to 
retard it in the least degree. Standing on one’s so-called rights, to the detri- 
ment of the work, is not loyalty. The captain wants the ship’s work carried 
on thoroughly, without friction or trouble to anyone, from the highest to 
the lowest. We are all paid to do our duty, and this, under reasonable con- 
ditions, should not cause trouble. Friction is an evidence of incompetency 
somewhere, and the officer that causes it, or increases it, is not loyal to his 
captain. To every watch officer I suggest: Enter upon your duties with 
the feeling that you are the captain’s direct representative, and serve him 
loyally. Act towards all that come under your orders in a friendly, helpful 
and dignified spirit. If your orders are to shove a boat off on time and a 
shipmate misses the boat, do it in a kindly way. If practicable, ascertain 
whether you can hold the boat, having regard to the rank of officers that 
will be held and to the general characteristics of the officer who wants the 
boat held up. It is to be remembered that boats are run for the convenience 
of officers and men, and not for the sake of making the boats run. There 
is a happy mean in all these things, but the spirit that governs them all does 
not change. 

I am sorry that the writer should have ended his article with the para- 
graph on the executive officer. Young officers are more likely to seize on this 
paragraph than those that tell of duties requiring persistent effort. For a 
watch officer to “handle an executive” requires a finesse that the youth 
and inexperience of the present watch officer have hardly given him. I 
would suggest that they leave this to the executives and captains. An ex- 
ecutive, if the right kind of officer, will know when he has made a mistake 
through haste, or a temporary irritation, and will not need to have it thrust 
upon him by any action of a watch officer. With the ordinary executive 
the watch officer would do better to hasten to him with a megaphone and 
then seek for his own mistake. This would show a greater spirit of loyalty. 

My suggestions are for the usual cases; for the abnormal cases the treat- 
ment will depend on the balancing of many small factors, and no, sugges- 
tions can be given except to preserve the spirit of loyalty towards the ser- 
vice and helpfulness towards all. 
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In closing my remarks I would suggest one feature, that is in the nature 
of “don’t do.” Officers should never do anything that they are not per- 
fectly willing that the captain should see them do. For the sake of your in- 
fluence with the men, better take your punishment than try to hide your 
delinquency. An officer on watch that walks up and down smoking and, 
on the appearance of the captain, hastily conceals it, is a bad influence in 
a ship. 

There have always been discussions as to the rights of subordinates 
whenever two or three gather together. But I do not recall hearing what 
to me is the inherent right of a subordinate, the right of being efficiently 
led. No officer that cannot give his men a fighting chance for success has 
any business as a leader. History and experience have shown that the 
officer that knew his business could lead men. Men will follow the officer 
that they have confidence in. Officers should know that while handling 
subordinates their chief duty is to learn the art of war thoroughly. 

I would suggest that officers interested in this subject study a little 
pamphlet on the “ Art of Command,” by Colonel Von Sphon; Chapter XXI 
of Henderson’s “ Stonewall Jackson”; Makaroff’s “ Naval Tactics,” Chap- 
ter II; and the publication of the War College on “ Military Character.” 

I have dealt much more generally with the subject than the writer. His 
age and work qualify him to write on the details, while upon a captain de- 
volves the duty of fixing the policy. 

To much that I have written can be applied the remark of the man that 
knew that honesty was the best policy, “ because he had tried both.” 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
SECRETARY'S NOTES 


The annual dues for 1916 became payable on 

Annual Dues January 1,1916. It is suggested that dues be paid 

in lump sums covering a period of two to five 

years; this method of payment has advantages for members as 

well as for the Institute and is practised by a number of mem- 

bers, both regular and associate. Response to this notice will 

save the Institute a considerable sum in stationery and postage. 

Beginning January I, 1916, members residing abroad permanently 

or. for any length of time will be charged postage at the rate of 
fifty cents a year. 


It is believed that the scope of usefulness of the PRo- 

Special cCEEDINGS to members of the Institute can be increased 

Notice and all members are invited to assist in this work. 

Should any topic occur to you on which you think an 

article could well be written, or on which you would like to read 

one, send such topic to the Secretary and Treasurer, together with 

such explanation or comment as may appear desirable in order 

that the intent of the suggestion may be clearly understood. The 

Institute is desirous of obtaining good “sea yarns” for publica- 

tion. It is hoped that anyone who can spin such a yarn will sub- 

mit it. 

Attention is invited to the following articles which 

References have appeared in the pages of the PROCEEDINGS 

during the past two years; they treat of subjects 

which closely concern Naval War College work; a perusal of 
them should prove profitable: 


1914 

War and Policy. By Captain J. S. McKean, U. S. N.; page 1, ' Whole No. 
149, June, 1914. 

Moral Training in Preparation for War. By Charles M. Bakewell; page 


157, Whole No. 149, January, 1914. 
The Great Lesson from Nelson for To-day. By Lieut. Commander D. W. 
Knox, U. S. N., P. E., page 295, Whole No. 150. 
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Naval Policy as it Relates to the Shore Establishment and the Maintenance 
of the Fleet. By Captain John Hood, U. S. N., H. M., 1914; page 319, 
Whole No. 150, March, 1914. 

Details of Navy Department Administration: Navy Department Policies. 
By Lieut. Commander N. L. Jones, U. S. N.; page 377, Whole No. 150, 
March, 1914. 

Military Preparedness. By Naval Constructor Richard Gatewood, U.S. N., 
H. M., 1914; page 631, Whole No. 151, May, 1914. 

What Should be the Relations Between Battle and Reserve Fleets. By 
Captain W. S. Sims, U. S. N.; page 727, Whole No. 151, May, 1914. 

Old Principles and Modern Applications. By Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N., 
H. M., 1914; page 1009, Whole No. 152, July, ror4. 

The Battle of the Sea of Japan: Translation Japanese General Staff Report. 
By Captain W. T. Hoadley, U. S. Marine Corps; page 961, Whole No. 
152, July, 1914. 

Some Foreign and Other Views of War and the Study and Conduct of 
War. By Captain Albert Gleaves, U. S. N.; page 1301, Whole No. 153, 
September, 1914. 

Strategic Problems and Their Solution. By Captain R. von Labres, I. G. N. 
Translated by Surgeon J. F. Leys, U. S. N.; page 1409, Whole No. 153, 
September, 1914. 


1915 
Employment of Torpedo Vessels in Night Search. Translation. By Lieut. 
Commander W. N. Jeffers, U. S. N.; page 89, Whole No. 155, February, 
1915. 
Extracts from Mahan’s Naval Strategy. By Lieutenant W. T. Lightle, 
U. S. N.; page 155, Whole No. 155, February, rors. 
The Role of Doctrine in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay. By Commander 
Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N.; page 325, Whole No. 156, April, 1915. 
Naval War College Principles and Methods Applied Afloat. By Captain 
W. S. Sims, U. S. N.; page 383, Whole No. 156, April, 1915. 

The Work Ahead of Naval Aviation. Lieutenant R. C. Saufley, U. S. N.; 
page 505, Whole No. 156, April, 1915. 

An Air Fleet, Our Pressing Naval Want. By Commander T. D. Parker, 
U. S. N.; page 709, Whole No. 157, June, 1915. 

The Estimate of the Situation. By Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight, 
U. S. N.; page 765, Whole No. 157, June, 1915. ; 

The Control of Fleets in Action. By Lieutenant H. H. Frost, U. S. N.; 
page 1053, Whole No 158, August, 1915. 

Naval Scouts...By Commander Ralph Earle, U. S..N.; page 1099, Whole 
No. 158, August, 1915. 

Peace or War? By Commander A. W. Hinds, U. S. N.; page 1409, Whole 
No. 159, October, 1915. 

Battle Tactics... By Lieutenant R. A. Dawes, U. S. N.; page 1873, Whole 
No. 160, December, 1915. 
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The Institute offers its services as a “ Bureau 

Bureau of of Information” on professional questions and 

Information will endeavor to obtain replies from the best quali- 

fied sources. Those “Questions and Answers” 

which are suitable for purposes of general information, will ap- 

pear in the PRocEEDINGs. It is suggested that knotty questions 

which come up in professional examinations for promotion may 
well be submitted to this department. 


Since November 20, 1915, 213 regular and 26 
Membership associate members have joined the Institute. 10 
members resigned. (This covers practically the 
entire year.) The following members have died: 
Captain S. W. Nichols, U. S. Navy, Retired. 
Commander J. H. Holden, U. S. Navy. 
Lieut. Commander O. H. Oakley, U.S. Navy. 


The need for more members continues ; bi-monthly publication 
should make the PRocEEDINGS more than ever valuable and nec- 
essary in keeping up with the naval profession; all members are 
asked to help in increasing the membership. 


Whole Nos. 145 and 149 of the Proceepincs (March, 

Notice 1913, and Jan.-Feb., 1914) are exhausted; there are so 

many calls for single copies of these numbers that the 

Institute offers to pay for copies thereof returned in good con- 
dition at the rate of 25 cents per copy. 


Members, especially those on the retired list, and 

Address of civilians are urged to keep the Secretary and Treas- 

Members _ urer informed of the address to which PROCEEDINGS 
are to be sent, and thus insure their receipt. 


The Institute Book Department will supply any 

Book obtainable book, of any kind, at retail price, postage 

Department prepaid. The trouble saved the purchaser through 

having one source of supply for all books, should 

be considered. The cost will not be greater and sometimes less 

than when obtained from dealers. Bills will be rendered upon 
delivery of books. 
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Members and subscribers are urged to notify 
Non-receipt of the Secretary and Treasurer promptly of the 
Proceedings non-receipt of PRocEEDINGS, in order that 
tracers may be started. The issue is completed 

by the roth of the even numbered month. 


The attention of authors of articles is called to 

Reprints of the fact that the cost to them of reprints other than 

articles the usual number furnished, can be greatly reduced 

if the reprints are struck off while the article is in 

press. They are requested to notify the Secretary and Treasurer 
of the number of reprints desired when the article is submitted. 


The Board of Control of the U. S. Naval Insti- 
Special tute announces a Special Prize Essay Competition 
Prize Essay on the subject, “ Large vs. a Greater Number of 
Smaller Battleships,” that is, would the defence of 
our coast, and incidentally aggressive action, be better provided 
for by the expenditure of a given amount in the construction of the 
largest type of battleships, or in more of a smaller size? Mr. 
Walter Lippincott, of Philadelphia, offers a prize of $1000, through 
the Naval Institute, for this purpose. The competition will be gov- 
erned by the rules covering the Annual Prize Essay Contest, except 
that essays must be submitted not later than April 1, 1916. 
All members are requested to spread this information as widely 
as possible to non-members, who might possibly have valuable 
ideas on this subject. 


Annual 
Financial Report 


Due to the press of work in the office, it will 
be impossible to publish the Annual Financial 
Report until the March-April number. 


The discount to newsdealers is now Io per cent, 
instead of the 25 per cent heretofore allowed on 
subscriptions. 


Notice to 
Newsdealers 


Annapouis, Mp., January 20, 1916. 
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NAVAL POWERS 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


The Argentine Naval Commission has made arrangements to ship in naval 
transports the coal purchased in this country for the use of the Argentine 
Navy. It is reported that 50,000 tons have already been purchased, of which 
30,000 tons have been shipped in mercantile bottoms and that the commission 
will purchase another lot of 50,000 tons. The Argentine transports are 
vessels of about 5000 tons capacity each. They are manned by naval crews 
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and are three in number, the Chaco, Pampa and Guarda Nacional. The 
Pampa arrived in port at New York December 14 and the Chaco is reported 
to be on the way. They bring here various Argentine products, quebracho, 
etc., and are to load coal on the return voyage.—Shipping Illustrated, 18/12. 


AUSTRIA 
VESSELS BUILDING 





d 
ee) 
i] 
Name Be 3 Armament Builders Remarks 
” 
A ia 
Battleships 
Prinz Eugen.. 20,010 20 12 12-iN., 12 5.9-in., Trieste Commissioned 
18 12-pdrs. 
Szent Istvan.. 20,010 20 same Fiume Launched Jan. 17, 1914 
Ersatz Mon’ch 24,500 22410 14-in. Trieste To belaiddown, 1914 
Budapest 24,500 22 same ¥ Co ae 2 1914 
“ Wien.... 24,500, 22 same Fiume te 4 1914 
“« Hapsburg 24,500 224 same Trieste aie a - 191s 
Small Cruisers 
IR A chs iowa 39454 27 9 4.1-in., 2 6-pdrs. Monfalcone Trials Apr., 1914 
Helgoland ....| 3,454 27 same iume Launched Nov. 23, 1912 
Novara......+- 3454 27 same = ~ Feb. 15, 1913 


Note.—Three destroyers launched 1n 1913, displacement 787 tons, nearing completion. 
Two submarines, displacement sso tons, and three of 860 tons, contracted for in 1912 are to be 
built by Krupp Co. There are also 27 torpedo-boats of 250 tons displacement in various 
stages of construction. In lieu of definite information regarding progress in ship con- 
wed since outbreak of war conjectures may be based on dates in column headed 

emarks.”’ 





CHINA 
VESSELS BUILDING 
Se 
Name ee 3 Armament Builders Remarks 
a 
a a 
ro) Nn 





Light Cruisers 


Fei-Hung ..... 2,600 224 2 6-in., 4 4-in.,,N. Y. Ship Bldg. Co. Sold to Greece 
2 3-in.,6 3-pdrs. 





Monfalcone \Ordered Nov., 19 
= Contracted for Sept., 1913 
++! oe same 
ic? same 








Nore.—Four destroyers, displacement 400 tons, are building, one at Trieste and three 
at Schichau. The three Schichau boats have been delivered. 








DENMARK 
VESSELS BUILDING 
a.) | | 
Name | <5 te Armament | Builders | Remarks 

la ie | 
RTGS 182 Giie AY SERPS ATES QF 
Pio fa | | 

Niels Juel.....| 3,675|16)2 9.4-in., 4 §.¢-in.| | Copenhagen | Laid down Sept., 1913 
| 


“| | | 
i | 
Nore.—Three destroyers are under construction at Copenhagen and three submarines, 


displacement 200 tons, are being built by Whitehead Co. (The submarines have probably 
been taken over by England.) 
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FRANCE 
VESSELS BUILDING 
a) 
eS on 
Sela : 
Name Golo Armament Builders 
Seige | 
| Qa Nn 
Battleships 
France .......- 23,092/20 |:212-in., 22 5.5-in. St. Nazaire 
Paris...... ++ ee8 23,092\20 same La Seyne 
Bretagne...... 23,172\20 10.13.4-in., 225.5-in.| Brest 
Provence...... 23,172\20 same Lorient 
Lorraine ...... 23,600.20 same St. Nazaire 
Languedoc.... 24, 82821. 512 13.4-in., 245.5-in. La Seyne 
Normandie.... 24,828/21.5 same St. Nazaire 
Flandres....... 24,828)21.5 same Brest 
Gascogne...... 24,828 21.5 same Lorient 
Bearn.......+. 24,828 21. 5 same La Seyne 


Remarks 


Commissioned 


| Launched April 21, 1913 
pril 20, 1913 

4 Sept. 30, 1913 

| Laid down April 28, 1913 

July 5, 1913 

Oct. 10, 1913 

Oct. 1, 1913 

| Cotleraet Jan. 7, 1914 








Notg.—There are . approximately 8: six sr daitabaandibs and 23 submarines under construction. 
Lack of information since outbreak of war has made it impossible to correct table to date.) 





GERMANY 
VESSELS BUILDING 
o | 
oe 
Name ae > Armament Builders 
26) 2 
a Y | 
Battleships 
Grosser Kur- 26,57523 | 1012-in.,145.9-in.,| Hamburg 
first | 12 3.4-in. | 
Markgrat ..... 26,575\23 | same Bremen 
OS Se 26,575)23 same | Wilhelmshaven 
Kronprinz .... 26,575 23 same | Germania 
Fapets Worth. 29,000 | 8 15-in., b., 5: g-in. | Kiel 
913 sanicanats 29,000). sa He 
Sriett ried- 30,000.... »| 8 15-in., e8ein: ete 
rich III | 
Cruisers of the 
Line 
Liitzow........ a rom 28.5 8 12-in., 14 6-in. | Dantzig 
Derfflinger .... 26, 500128. 5 same Hamburg 
(Blohm & Voss) 
Ersatz Hertha. 28,000 28. 5, 8 12-in. Wilhelmshaven 
ErsatzVictoria.......... Nye woke 
Louise | 

Protected } 

Cruisers 
Karlsruhe..... 4,90028 | 124.1-in., 2t, t. Germania 
Rostock ....... 4,900 28 | same | Howaldt 
Regensburg... 4,900|27.5} 12 4.1-in. Bremen 

taudenz...... 41900,27.5) 12 14.1-in. Kiel 
Ersatz Hela... 5,50027.5 10 6-in. 
Ersatz Gefion. 3 150027. 5 same | Stettin 
Ersatz Niobe.. 4 Lae sam 
rsatz Gazelle. Sree hed Aiea 





Remarks 


; Commissioned 


“e 


Launched Feb. 21, 1914 
Laid, down Sept., 1913 
May, 1913 


a summer 1914 


Launched Nov. 29, 1913 
Commissioned 


Laid down July, 1913 
summer 1914 


Commissioned 
sé 
Laid down fall 1913 
a summer 1914 
same 





Note.—Germany has twelve destroyers and twelve or more submarines under con- 
struction. Tonnage of ships building uncertain. Changes in construction program 
because of war are problematical. 
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GERMAN SHIPPING.—In a speech at the annual meeting of the London 
Maritime Investment Company on November I1, as regards statistics, Sir 
Owen Philipps said that at the outbreak of the war the German mercantile 
marine consisted of 5,459,206 tons, as compared with 10,256,766 tons owned 
by Great Britain. Of the German tonnage, 230,000 tons have been captured 
by the British Navy, 38,000 tons by our Allies, 117,000 tons have been sunk, 
and 397,000 tons interned in British ports, whilst the remainder, about 4,677,- 
000 tons, has, with the exception of an insignificant number of steamers until 
lately running in the Baltic, but now scared therefrom by the Allied sub- 
marines, been rusting for more than a year in German and neutral harbors. 
The salient feature about these figures is the high proportion of tonnage 
which escaped into German and neutral ports. This we know from Mr, 
Godfrey Isaacs to have been due very largely to the use made of the chain 
of wireless stations all over the world which Germany, with foresight for 
which there was shown to be good reason when war broke out, had provided, 
and through which a message was transmitted just before hostilities began 
warning merchant ships to make for safe ports. That one message was the 
means of saving over 80 per cent of the German mercantile marine from 
capture.—Army and Navy Gazette, 4/12. 


GERMAN “FLEET 1n Bernc.”—Describing a recent visit to the German 
fleet, Dr. Otto Gaupp writes in the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten: 

“Our silent fleet,” say the English. “Our silent fleet,” can we also say 
with equal right; which, still and earnest, unseen and unmarked, day and 
night, summer and winter, in storm and sunshine, stands on guard in the 
North Sea and in the Baltic, thereby playing a réle, of whose higher, I might 
also say, more decisive importance, only a few amongst us landsmen can 
have any approaching conception. 

It is not Germany’s only protection and only weapon. But the fleet is a 
piece of armor covering a vulnerable spot, and thereby making the free 
handling of arms and shield possible, Without it the enemy would lie thick 
before our harbors in the Baltic and the North Sea; without it our armies 
would have to reckon with the hostile forces landing on our coasts at any 
moment, and thus tying up large armies for their protection. Without the 
fleet our most important way into the open, leading over the Baltic, would 
have been shut from the first days of the war. Without it England could have 
brought entirely different pressure to bear on Denmark, and in the Dar- 
danelles, and might have terrorized the whole Balkans into joining the 
Entente; without it every attempt of the neutrals to restrict the English 
despotism over the sea would be hopeless. Only the existence of a strong 
German fleet has forced England to pay a certain regard to the United 
States ; without it England’s chances of wearing us down into peace would 
be ten times greater than they are to-day. 

I do not believe that any Englishman with technical expert knowledge 
doubts that our fleet has pursued the one correct, and for England fatal, 
strategy, of continuing as a “ fleet in being” and so made the enemy’s 
supremacy at sea only provisional and conditional. To provoke a decisive 


battle against an overwhelmingly superior force would be heroic, but it would: 


not be war; it would be playing the enemy’s game. That our navy would 
take any opportunity to measure itself against the foe, where the chances 
were at all equal, she has proved sufficiently, and will also prove further, 
It is also certain that the English will give them no such opportunity, if they 
know it.—Reuter, London Times, 9/12. 
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| 9 | | 
| en | | 
Name |aS 9 | Armament Builders 
}28) 2 
1a jw} 
| i 
Battleships | a 
Benbow ....... \a5,000 22 |10 13.5-in., 166-in.|Beardmore 
Emperor of \25,00022 same Vickers 
India | 
Iron Duke..... |28,000/22 | same Portsmouth 
Marlborough. .|25,000\22 | same Devonport 
Eliz’b’h..'27,50025 | 815-in., 166-in. |Portsmouth 
arspite...... 27,500.25 same Devonport 
Valiant........| 27,500)25 | same Fairfield 
Malaya........\27,500\25 same Walker 
Barham .......|27,500,25 same Brown & Co. 
Roy’l Sover’gn/\25,50021 | same Portsmouth 
Royal Oak.....|25,50021 | same Devonport 
Resolution ....\25,50021 | same Palmer 
Ramillies...... |25,50021 | same Beardmore 
Revenge....... [25,5002 | samé Vickers 
| | 
Battle Cruisers, 
BARD wcads ss cee |30,00030 | 813.5-in., 126-in.|Brown & Co, 
Light Cruisers) } 
Brisbane ...... 5.40025 | 9 6-in., 4 3-pdrs,/Sydney 
Birmingham...) 5,44025.5, same Elswick 
Lowestoft ..... 5440 25.5 same Chatham 
Nottingham...) 5,44025.5 same Pembroke 
Aurora........ | 360030 | 2 6-in., 8 4-in. |Devonport 
Arethusa...... 3,600 30 same hatham 
Penelope...... 360030 | same Barrow 
Phaeton ....... 3,600 30 same Ks 
Royalist....... | 3,600.30 | same Dalmuir 
Galatea. ....... 3,600'30 same si 
Inconstant ....| 3,60030 same - 
Undaunted....| 3,60030 | same Govan 
Cleopatra .....| yi Se ET eee Devonport 
Calliope ....... eave |: speees hatham 
Conquest...... 4140896) ftw eee st 
Cordelia....... 45400130 | kw bwin Pembroke 
arysfort......, 4140030 | ss eaveee es 
ae KsQGOD +1. moaese Wallsend 
Caroline..... 1q,400190 | eau. Birkenhead 
Champion..... 40GOOIQOi Wick “Kenda \Hebburn 


Remarks 


Commissioned 
ii 


Commissioned Mar., 1914 
[Trials Mar., 1914 
Launched Oct. 16, 1913 
| sy Nov. 26, 1913 
a Dec., 1913 
|Laid down Oct. 20, 1913 
\Launched Feb., 1914 
|\Laid down, Jan. 15, 1914 
yP an. 15, 1914 
* Nov. 28, 1913 
be Nov. 12, 1913 
ae Jan., 1914 


|Launched Dec. 15, 1913 


\Laid down Jan. 25, 1913 

‘Commissioned, Feb. 3, 1914 
| ¥ Apr. 21, 1914 
| * Apr. 3, 1914 
\Commissioned 


\Laid down Feb. 1, 1913 
ad March 12, 1913 
* June 3, 1913 
Commissioned 
Laid down April 3, 1913 
\Commissioned 
Laid down Feb. 26, 1914 
os an. 1, 1914 
= eb. 28, 1914 
Launched Feb. 23, 1914 
Laid down Feb. 25, 1914 
Nov. 3, 1913 
rs Tan. 28, 1914 + 
ff Feb. 28, 1914 





Norz.—England has approximately 31 destroyers and 24 submarines under construction. 


(Changes in construction program since war are unknown.) 


ENGLAND’s NAvAL INcREASE.—The vatious naval engagements have em- 
phasized the supreme value of speed. Great Britain has completed the five 
25-knot battleships of the Queen Elizabeth class. Since the war opened, by 
the way, she has added twelve dreadnoughts to her active fleet. Also, she 
has just about completed five new battle-cruisers of the largest size and 
the unprecedented speed of 32 knots. Her destroyer fleet, moreover, has 
been increased by the addition of over 70 destroyers of 35 to 37 knots’ speed. 
It begins to look as though nothing short of a miracle could break the 
Strangle hold of the fleet upon the naval situation; and in the opinion of 
the naval and military critics it is believed that this may prove to be the 
decisive factor in a war which seems destined to settle down into one of 
flaval, military and economic efidurance.—Scientific American, 1/1. 


‘THe New Britis Montrors.—The British have been so well pleased 
with the work of the small monitors, that they have launched out into the con- 
struction of a larger class carrying guns of 14-inch caliber. The following 
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description by Ellis A. Bartlett of some of these monitors at the Dar- 
danelles is illuminating: “It was impossible to tell at a distance whether 
the craft was broadside on, stem on, or stern on, for she seemed to be quite 
round. On the top deck nothing showed except an enormous turret from 
which projected two 14-inch guns.” They set off in boats to investigate, 
and found that just below the surface the sides “ bulged out some 10 feet 
and then turned under, affording a platform just washed by the waves. If 
a torpedo strikes the side of the vessel it will explode in a variety of sub- 
stances which I must not mention and the hull of the vessel will escape in- 
jury.” It is more than likely that instead of the “ variety of substances” the 
space between the vertical wall of the outside shell and the hull proper of the 
ship is filled with water and that this space is open to the sea. This would 
have the advantage that the blowing in of the outer shell by torpedoes would 
not increase the displacement of the vessel or produce any list.—Scientific 
American, 4/12. 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING.—A number of British shipbuilding companies are, 
for the first time since the outbreak of war, in a position to consider pro- 
posals for new mercantile tonnage. Some time ago firms which had been 
obliged, owing to their preoccupation with government orders, to inter- 
rupt the building of steamers for the carriage of refrigerated meat, were 
told that they might revert to the work. It is understood that now the 
Admiralty in a number of cases has intimated that ordinary mercantile ton- 
nage which had been left in an unfinished state may be completed. In some 
instances the question of increased building costs have been raised. It ap- 
pears that where owners have shown any hesitation to take delivery of 
tonnage after the lapse of so much time, the Admiralty has suggested that 
the vessels should be completed for its own account. The news that mer- 
cantile construction may again be proceeded with is regarded by owners as 
an indication that the long program of new warship construction has 
reached an advanced stage, and that soon much progress will be made in 
replacing the vessels sunk by enemy submarines.—Shipping Illustrated, 1/1. 


GROWTH OF THE Navy.—The latest Navy List bears striking witness to the 
growth of the fleet, for even though the names of all warships, apart from 
hired and auxiliary vessels, are rigidly excluded, it is possible to put only 
one interpretation on the great expansion of the reserves. In the following 
table are shown the numbers of executive officers of the Royal Naval Re- 
serve as recorded in the Lists for July, 1914, and October, 1915—the latter, 
of course, including officers entered for temporary service: 


July, org. Oct., 1915. 
CEE Cr eC UE ES DiS tiavOl eel 1h ite (Ot HEE 21 
TREE cons ape alent ih le cement oe 44 67 
Lieutenants and lieut. commanders.......... 562 i115 
Sublieutenants and acting sublieutenants.... 388 1,875 
PUURMIOMED 255). wish dees) . boone. Be enh 204 585 


The total increase is thus from 1288 to 3663, while the number of 
engineers has increased in still greater proportion, and of skippers 
(trawler section) from 111 to 1891.—Naval and Military Record, 17/11. 


MANNING THE FLeEt.—The Admiralty have issued an announcement to 
the effect that the group scheme for naval recruits is being continued until 
further notice. It has been explained that this method applies to enrol- 
ments in the Royal Naval and Royal Marine Volunteer Reserves for ulti- 
mate service in the Royal Navy, Royal Naval Air Service, Royal Marines, 
and Royal Naval Division. Calike the Derby scheme, the naval group 
system was only inaugurated on November 25, and is probably not even yet 
very well known. It appears to be in the nature of a precautionary step, 
taken to ensure that as far as possible the naval service shall not suffer 
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from the great demands for army recruits which have been made upon the 
classes from which seamen and stokers have hitherto been drawn. Although 
the Admiralty are not at present in such urgent need of men as the military 
authorities, it would be an entire mistake to suppose that recruiting for 
the navy can be stopped or jeopardized. A steady flow of men of the right 
sort is essential. The principle of the scheme, therefore, is to place naval 
needs first, which is not only wise but essential if the manning of the fleet 


18/12. 





Ace AND Navy.—lIn the early years of the present century Lord Charles 
Beresford expressed the opinion that he “ would not send a man to sea 
much over 45.’ On the eve of the opening of the present war Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott expressed the opinion that the navy of the future would be 

‘a navy of youth, for we shall require nothing but boldness and daring.” 
There was a time when such views would have been regarded as heresy. It 
was held that the command of fleets should be exercised by officers who had, 
over a long series of years, gained in experience what they might have 
lost in vitality. Seventy years or so ago practically all the senior officers of 
the fleet were old. At the beginning of 1841 every one of the captains at the 
head of the list were men who had held post rank since the year after 
Trafalgar. One of them was 78, and several others were over 70 years of 
age. A block in promotion had produced its inevitable consequences. 

In every national service it is necessary to have rules for retirement 
based on age in order to secure uniformity and close the door 
against favoritism, while age regulations also benefit the service by en- 
couraging a flow of promotion. There should, however, always be room 
for exceptional men at sea or ashore, and a distinction must be drawn 
between command at sea and administrative work ashore. Nearly twenty 
years ago, Admiral Mahan declared that there were two strong points from 
which the British Navy would derive great advantage in future wars. One 
was the benefits flowing from the long-service system, and the other was the 
comparative youthfulness of the officers. “ A captain,” he remarked, “can 
attain command of a ship at a comparatively early age... .. Officers are 
always under close observation, and when a young officer gives evidence of 
being a man of promise, he is put in the way of a training that will eventually 
fit him for the duties and responsibilities of an admiral. ... . The young 
and vigorous element is always being fostered and pushed to the front. The 
question of seniority, though it receives attention, is not allowed to stand 
in the way of the nation’s needs. Fitness first, seniority second. Nelson 
was a captain at 21. Without advocating such extreme youth, it is safe to 
say that the sooner after 30 a man becomes a captain the better for him 
and for the navy.” It may be, that at that time, Admiral Mahan took 
an unduly favorable view of the conditions then existing in the fleet. 
However that may be, it is undoubtedly a fact that the service has gained 
immense advantages from the retirement rules applying to senior officers 
which were introduced after Lord Fisher became First Sea Lord. The 
result is that no navy to-day has a larger proportion of young officers 
exercising command afloat to the benefit both of the nation and of the navy. 

On the other hand it is doubtful whether the age of an officer is a good 
guide, even a rough and ready guide, when it is a question of filling an 
administrative position ashore. In administrative work, particularly if it 
involves the co-ordination of many departments, and it may be stern dis- 
ciplinary measures, age and experience tell. Lord St. Vincent was 66 years 
old when he became First Lord of the Admiralty, and Lord Barham 
was over 80 when, in the spring of 1805, he succeeded Lord Melville. No 
one who is familiar with the details of Lord Barham’s administration, or 
has read Sir John Knox Laughton’s edition of his “ Letters,” would think 
of attributing to that veteran officer any lack of grasp of the strategical 
Situation or want of decision and promptness. 


9 
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It would have been a national misfortune if a too rigorous age rule had 
barred Lord Fisher’s way to the Admiralty either in 1905 or in October of 
last year. The fact is that advanced age unfits an officer for service afloat 
mainly because, however active the brain, the physical frame as a rule 
begins to show signs of wear. But as Lord Barham’s brilliant though 
short administration showed, age is no detriment in the case of an officer 
who is charged with the highest administrative duties. Lord Barham was 
not regarded, apparently, by his contemporaries as a particularly brilliant 
officer, or as possessing exceptional strategical ability, though he had shown 
considerable capacity as an administrator. It was in virtue of age and 
experience that he, a comparatively unknown man, controlled the fleet 
during the few critical months which preceded the battle of Trafalgar. His 
seniority, as the records of the time show, was an advantage. So we may 
conclude that the rule of the fleet need not be the rule of the Admiralty, or 
at least that there are exceptions to every rule, as Lord Barham proved, 
and as Sir Arthur Wilson is proving to-day at the Admiralty at the age 
of 73.—Nawval and Military Record, 15/12. 


Tue Trape Division.—At the general meeting of the P. & O. Company 
on December 8, Lord Inchcape, the chairman, said: 

“It has come home to me very closely how enormously we are indebted to 
the organization of the trade division of the War Staff Department of the 
Admiralty, to its chief, Captain Richard Webb, and to the British Navy 
generally for the protection of our ships.” 

That their task is extremely difficult is shown by the recent happenings 
in the Mediterranean, where a handful of enemy submarines has been able 
to inflict serious damage and loss upon the mercantile traffic. Events there, 
however, viewed in their broader aspect, show what manifold care must have 
been taken to limit the losses of merchant ships in the early days of the 
submarine war. It is here that the trade division, organized as a separate 
wing of the war staff soon after war began, has shown up well. Its instruc- 
tions to shipmasters, said Lord Inchcape, are marvels of thought, con- 
ciseness, and simplicity. It must have had a large share in keeping down 
the shipping losses in regard to which it has issued statistics week by week. 
Although, of course, it is only a small department relatively to the vast 
organism in Whitehall, its performance ranks amongst the best of the many 
creditable achievements of Admiralty administration—Army and Navy 
Gazette, 18/12. 


Tue ApMiRALTyY Boarp.—A discussion has been raised both in Parlia- 
ment and the press upon the constitution of the Board of Admiralty and the 
origin of the present system which admits of a civilian First Lord over- 
riding the opinions of his naval colleagues. A timely and useful letter 
appeared in the Morning Post on Monday last from Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord John Hay on this subject. The experience of Lord John is not only 
valuable but probably unique, since he held office at the Admiralty under 
the system which obtained before the collective responsibility of the board 
was abolished by Mr. Childers in 1869; during the Childers régime; and 
under the existing arrangement, which he has lived to see tested by a great 
war. He points out that the effect of Mr. Childers’ Order in Council. of 
January 14, 1869, was that the naval members of the board became the 
First Lord’s men instead of the Prime Minister’s men. Their status was 
reduced to that of “assistants” to the First Lord, and they were no longer 
selected by, or corresponded direct with the Prime Minister. The scheme ot 
Mr. Childers has not been changed in principle by any later Orders in 
Council, the First Lord being still responsible to the Crown and Parliament 
for all the business of the Admiralty, and his professional colleagues being 
responsible to him for such business as he may from time to time assign 
to them. 

The main point to remember, in examining the working of the present 
system, is that it had never been tried by war. In this conflict it has not 
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been found to be a success; at any rate, it admits of great failures; and the 
question is whether it would not be better to go back, at least in some 
respects, to the old plan and restore the status and responsibility of the 
sea lords, or to the still older plan of having a naval officer at the head 
of the board and in the Cabinet. A good deal depends upon the personality of 
the First Lord. As Lord John Hay says in his letter to the Morning Post, 
“Tf you have a wise First Lord, who in naval matters follows the advice of 
his naval colleagues, the present system works well enough; but there 
is no guarantee for this.” It depends entirely upon the action of the First 
Lord whether the Cabinet or war committee charged with the executive 
conduct of the campaign is presented with his own views, tinctured by such 
naval opinions as he cares to select from among the members of the board or 
the war staff, or certain admirals at sea, or whether he represents the view of 
the Admiralty Board itself. Many officers and authorities would like to see 
the principle established that no important orders should be given, or steps 
taken, without the approval of the board as a board. To this, however, 
there is the objection in war time that decisions cannot always wait for such 
approval, which suggests again that it is better to have a seaman at the 
head of things like Barham was at Trafalgar. It is fairly certain that if the 
matter had been left to Lord Fisher and Lord Kitchener alone, as the 
chief naval and military advisers of the political war council, there would 
not have been any gamble at the Dardanelles. If the undertaking was 
attempted at all, it would have been carried out by a conjoint expedition 
from the first, in accordance with the plan prepared by the Imperial Defence 
Committee before the war. To this extent, at least, Mr. Churchill's descrip- 
tion of the business was not a success, and it is questionable in war time 
whether the conduct of the Admiralty and the navy by civilian ministers 
can ever be so good as if it were in the hands of professional officers, 
advising a war cabinet of civilians. The latter method would in no way 
remove the power from the political war council, with whom we are told the 
ultimate decisions of policy must always rest, and who would still have the 
opportunity of rejecting the advice of their professional and technical 
counsellors if ever it was considered necessary, on political or diplomatic 
grounds, to do so. What is essential, however, is that, once a certain 
undertaking or line of policy has been decided upon, it should be left to the 
seamen and soldiers to carry it out in the manner they consider most 
expedient and proper.—Army and Navy Gazette, 27/11. 


CoMPOSITION OF ADMIRALTY BoArp.—Whao is the ruling spirit of the Ad- 
miralty to-day? It is doubtful if outside naval circles there are a thousand 
persons who are aware of the composition of the present Board of Ad- 
miralty. Everyone knows that Mr. Balfour, who during his long political 
career never had any connection with naval administration, is First Lord, 
and that Admiral Sir Henry Jackson, who, unlike his predecessors in office, 
has never commanded a battle squadron, is First Sea Lord. The other naval 
members of the board—Vice Admiral Sir Frederick Hamilton, Rear Ad- 
miral F. C. T. Tudor, and Captain Cecil Lambert—however well known 
they may be to the naval service, and however respected, are quite unfamiliar 
to the nation. The ideal conditions in war are those which existed in the 
Trafalgar period. The First Lord was a sailor, who dominated the situ- 
ation with full knowledge of the service and sea conditions; Lord Bar- 
ham accepted a load of responsibility such as never before rested on a 
single man. On occasion, he even ignored the other members of the 
board, not because he doubted their agreement with him, but because he 
realized that war demands quick decisions. There is often insufficient time 
for tedious consultation. A board with collective responsibility and no 
leadership among its members works under difficulties—Naval and Mili- 
tary Record, 1/12. 


Nava InveNtIoNs.—Dr. Macnamara must have surprised a good many 
people when he announced in the House on November 11, in reply to a 
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question, that the Board of Invention and Research has received pro- 
posals from no less than 8000 inventors, many of whom have sent in 
several different proposals. In the short space of four months since the 
constitution of the board, its members have evidently been fully engaged, 
since the figure in question works out at about 500 inventions a week, or 
seventy a day! Of course, as the Parliamentary Secretary added, the 
proportion of possibly useful inventions is small. That was only to be 
expected. Amongst the vast mass of material, however, the various com- 
mittees which are at work will no doubt be able to discover some things 
which will be worth adopting —Army and Navy Gasette, 27/11. 


GREECE 
VESSELS BUILDING 
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Name =$ 7. Armament Builders Remarks 

6 | 8 
a n 

Battle Cruisers 

Salamis ....... 19,500 23 8 14-in., 12 6-in.,, Vulkan Works, Laid down July, 1912 

12 3-in. Stettin 
STEER eee 24,000 21.5 10 14-in. Saint Nazaire Reported that negotia- 


tions have been com- 
pleted for this ship 


HOLLAND 
VESSELS BUILDING 


: | 
io} 
ae | ; ; 
Name aele Armament Suilders Remarks 
an £ 3) | 
= a. | 
a —N | 
Cruisers | 
2 | d 
Io 6-in. | Amsterdam Authorized 
10 6-in. Flushing Authorized 





Norge.—Four submarines are building, three at Rotterdam and one at Flushing, of 836 
tons displacement and a surface speed of 174 knots. 


New Dutcu Cruisers.—It is now confirmed that two new Dutch cruisers 
intended for the defence of the Dutch East Indies are to be built by con- 
tract in Holland from drawings furnished by the Germania Works at 
Kiel, and partly under the supervision of German engineers. The con- 
tractors are the Nederlandsche Scheepsbouw Maatschappij, Amsterdam, 
and the Koningen Maatschappij “ De Schelde,” Flushing, respectively. The 
ships are to have a length of 502 feet, by 52% feet beam, with a displace- 
ment of 7000 tons. The propelling machinery will consist of three sets of 
Zoelly turbines of a total capacity of 65,000 horse-power, capable of giving 
the vessel a speed of at least 30 knots. The side armor will be 3 inches in 
thickness, and deck armor will also be fitted. The armament of each vessel 
will include ten 6-inch guns, four anti-aircraft guns, and four machine 
guns.— Shipping Illustrated, 11/12. 


A very interesting sidelight has been recently thrown on the progress of 
warship construction in Germany. The Dutch Ministry of Marine asked 
British warship-building firms to tender for the building of two new 
cruisers. They had to decline the invitation, as they are fully engaged on 
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contracts for the British Admiralty and the allied navies. On the other 
hand, the German firms of Blohm & Voss, Hamburg, and Vulkan, of 
Stettin, seem to be so short of work that they secured the contracts for the 
Dutch cruisers at a low and competitive figure. German workmen and 
material have been sent into Holland to start the two new ships. There is 
very good reason to believe that some of the new German battleships have 
been abandoned on the stocks, while other new units are proceeding very 
slowly. For instance, the launch of the new battle cruiser Hindenburg was 
delayed for over a year.—Shit¢ping Illustrated, 25/12. 


Four New Dutcu SuspMArRiINES.—Orders have been placed for four new 
submarines for the Dutch Navy, three of which are to be built by the Maat- 
schappij v. Scheeps en Werktuigbouw “ Fijenoord,” Rotterdam, and one by 
the Kon. Maatschappij “De Schelde,” Flushing. These submarines wiil 
have a displacement of 836 tons, and surface-speed of 17% knots. They are 
to be 211 feet 5 inches long by 18 feet 5 inches, by 16 feet 1 inch—Shipping 
Illustrated, 11/12. 











ITALY 
VESSELS BUILDING 

ae | 

Se | 

Saiv , 

Name Se ig Armament Builders Remarks 
n 
a ln 
Battleships sist 
Giulio Cesare .../22,022/22 | 13 12-in., 18 4.7-in.|Genoa Completed 
Conte-di-Cavour/22,022\22 | 13 12-in., 184.7-in. Spezia _ 
| 14 14-pdrs. 
Leonardo da_ 22,022 22 same Genoa (Sere)! “ 
inci 
Andrea Doria...|22,564/23 | 13 12-in., 166-in. |Spezia Launched March 30, 1913 
eee 22,564/23 | same Castellamare vg April 24, 1913 
MODIS ii icececs. 28,000\24 | 8 15-in., 16 6-in. ae Probably laid down dur- 
H |} ing spring and’summer, 
: | 1915 

Small Cruisers } 
Basilicata ....... | 2,50016.5| 6 6-in. Castellamare | Laid down Aug. 9, 1913 
Campania ....... | 2,500 16.5) 6 6-in. sd - Aug. 9, 1913 








Nore.—lItaly has about 15 destroyers and two submarines under construction. (Since the 
war changes in and progress of construction are problematical.) 
JAPAN 
VESSELS BUILDING 





o | 

Sw 

oI 

Name ee 3 Armament Builders Remarks 
a | 
Qa |v 
Battleships 
ER si 6 0 < 60's 31,300 22.5) 12 14-in., 16 6-in. Kure Commissioned 
Ts Gs aeces 31,300 22.5 aed Kawasaki | Laid down May 5, 1015 
MUGS ...2..05 31, 300 22.5) wants Mitsubishi Laid down May 11, 1915 
Yamashiro .... 31,30022.5 Yokosuka Launched Nov. 3, 1915 
Battle Cruisers 
BAe 27,50027 | 8 14-in., 166-in., Yokosuka Commiss’d Mar. 31, 1914 
St. t. 

Haruna........ 27,$0027 | same | Nagasaki Launched Dec. 14, 1913 
Kirishima..... j27,50027 | same Kobe a OV. 30, 1913 


Notg.—Japan has two destroyers and two submarines under construction in England 
and France respectively. 
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Japan’s Navat ProcraM.—Japan’s naval program as outlined before the 
Diet on January 8 by Vice Admiral Kato, Minister of the Navy, provides 
for eight superdreadnoughts within the next three years. It is also planned 
to construct four battle cruisers and this number will be doubled if the 
finances of the country will permit. The auxiliary fleet will be greatly 
increased. Since the beginning of the war four battle cruisers have been 
finished and four superdreadnoughts nearly finished. The Fuso has had 
her trial runs. The Gamashiro is to be launched shortly, and the Hyuga 
and Jse are to follow within a few months. The general belief is that 
Admiral Kato has only made public a part of the plans —Army and Navy 
Journal, 22/1. 


Mixapo Reviews His Fieet.—Emperor Yoshihito reviewed the Japanese 
fleet at Yokohama on December 4 in connection with the celebration of his 
coronation. The United States cruiser Saratoga, flagship of the Asiatic 
fleet, had the place of honor opposite the new 30,000-ton Japanese battleship 
Fuso. 

The commander of the American fleet, Rear Admiral Winterhalter, and 
his staff accompanied the Emperor on the battle cruiser Tsukuba. The 
American officers were much impressed by the many manifestations of 
friendship on the part of the Japanese. 

From the heights surrounding the bay hundreds of thousands of persons 
witnessed the demonstration of Japan’s sea power and heard the roar of 
guns which, firing simultaneously, discharged about 8000 shots in giving the 
imperial salutes. There were 125 warships in line. 

The Tsukuba, escorted by the armored cruiser Tokiwa and the cruiser 
Yahagi, steamed through the fleet, formed in five lines, each five miles long. 

The Saratoga was the only foreign vessel present. 

During the review a fleet of hydroplanes circled above the warships. 

At noon Emperor Yoshihito transferred his standard to the Fuso, on 
board which he gave a luncheon for Admiral Winterhalter and his staff 
and a large number of others. : 

An imperial rescript was issued to the fleet, in which the Emperor com- 
mented on the remarkable progress of the Japanese Navy, adding: “The 
present situation of the world’s powers requires the greatest efforts of 
officers and men.”—N. Y. Times, 5/12. 








NORWAY 
VESSELS BUILDING 
ig | | 
Name i Bae | Armament Builders Remarks 
By aie 4 | 
Q | wn | 
a ee Ae, a, EA. = jm 
Small Cruisers | 
Bjorgvin...... 5000 16.5) 2 9.4in., 46-in.,] Messrs.Armstrong Laid down Jan. 8, 1913 
| | 6 4-in. 
Nidaros....... 5000 |16.5 same same Launched June 9, 1914 


Note.—Norway has four submarines under construction. (Vessels building in England 
have been taken over as a war measure.) 
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RUSSIA 
VESSELS BUILDING 
o 
Cw 
SE io ’ 
Name Ge ¢ Armament Builders Remarks 
aA wh 
Battleshibs | 
Sevastopol ....'23,026 23 12 12-in., 16 4.7-in. Baltic Works Launched une 29, 1911 
Petropavlovsk. ‘23, 026 23 same Sept. 9, 1911 
Poltava........ 123,026 23 same New Admiralty of July 10, ror 
Gangut ....... 23,026 23 same , in si Oct. 7, 1911 
Pmperot Alex- 22,435.21 12 12-in., 20 4.7-in., Nikolaie ff | Apr., 1914 
ander | 
Empress Marie|22, 435 21 same Ivan Bunge Cc, 7 Nov. 3, 1913 
Catherine II.. +2435 21 same si = - Laid down Sept. 1, 1912 
Battle Cruisers, | 
Ismailia....... 132,200 28 12 14-in., 21 §.1-in. Galerni ye Dec. 19, 1912 
Kinburn....... 32,200 28 same Baltic Works | same 
Borodino...... 32,200 28 same Galerni same 
Navarino...... 32,200 28 same Baltic Works | same 
Smali Cruisers, | | 
Adm. Butakow) 7,500 32 15 5.1-in. |Putilow, St. Petersb. Laid down Nov. 29, 1913 
Adm. Spiridov.| 7,500 32 same | Nov. 29, 1913 
Svietlana...... | 7,500 32 same Neva! | = Dec. 7, 1913 
Adm. Grieg....| 7,500 32 same | « oo Dec. 7, 1913 
Muravjev | 4,500... 8 5.1-in. Elbing | Launched Apr. 11, 1914 
Amurski | | 
Adm. Seem 4,500. same > Laid down Feb. 13, 1913 
** Lazarev...| 7, 500 32 15 §-1-in. |N. F. & W. Nikolaieff Oct. 19, 1913 
om — FeGOSH = =—«s_dccceses |R- S. Co. ys same 


i 








Nore. Sitaialie.: has deena 45 Steins and 19 submarines under construction or 
contract. 


SUBMARINE CHASERS FoR RussiA.—The December number of Yachting 
contained ‘some information relative to motor boats designed to chase 
submarines which have been built recently in this country and shipped to 
Archangel, more being to follow. These boats are of a seaworthy type 
in all weathers and were designed by J. W. Hussey, of the Greenport Basin 
and Construction Co. They are of the V-bottom type, with the floor 
flattening out aft so that they are in reality a giant monoplane, the dimen- 
sions being : Length, 60 ft.; beam, ro ft., draft, 2 ft. 10 in. They are powered 
with three 8-cylinder, 5!4-in. x 6-in. motors, tested to 175 horsepower each 
at 1450 revolutions per minute. These engines drive three screws. The 
engines are installed amidships, one being on the fore and aft midship line 
and ahead of the other two, which are placed on either side of the center 
line. With this power plant a speed of 26 miles per hour was guaranteed, 
with a cruising radius at top speed of 300 miles on one filling of the tanks ; 
yet each of the 18 boats already built has been well over this speed, the 
slowest attaining 28.1 miles per hour, and the fastest 30.3, the average for 
the lot being 28.6 miles per hour. Fuel is carried in four 270-gallon tanks 
placed just abaft the engine room, giving a total capacity of 1080 gallons, 
and at a speed of 26 miles per hour this gives a cruising radius of from 
500 to 600 miles, while at a lower speed, 1000 miles can be covered on one 
filling. On the speed tests the boats carried 750 gallons of gasoline, 30 
gallons of oil and seven passengers and crew. The boats are extremely 
handsome and business-like looking, being flush decked, with a small, steel 
steering shelter just forward of amidships as protection for the helmsman 
and a small house skylight over engine room and after stateroom. The hulls 
are subdivided by four steel watertight bulkheads, two shutting off the 
engine room from the rest of the boat, and an additional steel bulkhead ’way 
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aft going only half way to the deck. There is a good-sized forward cabin 
containing accommodations for six men, an oil stove, toilet and lavatory, 
while aft is a smaller stateroom with accommodations for two officers, a 
chart table, chest of drawers and an enclosed toilet room. Still further 
aft is a large lazarette. The frames are of Douglas fir, with steam-bent 
oak frames lapping over, and the planking is of 1-inch cedar, the con- 
struction being of the seam-batten type. They are all electric lighted. There 
is no question that these boats are very efficient, and would not only be use- 
ful to any government as submarine destroyers, scout boats and the like, 
but would make excellent pleasure boats for those who want something 
fast and seaworthy. They are steered by two rudders connected with a 
perpendicular wheel in the steering shelter—Shipping Illustrated, 18/12. 





Courtesy of “ Yachting” 
60-Foot Motor Boat For CHASING SUBMARINES BeInG Horstep ABOARD 
A STEAMER FOR SHIPMENT TO ARCHANGEL 


New Russian SEAPORT AND RAILWAy CONNECTIONS.—Looking at a map 
of the north of European Russia, it will be noticed that almost in the very 
middle a black strip timidly wends its way from the center to the shores 
of the White Sea. It is the narrow-gage Vologda-Archangel Railway, built 
in 1897-98. Somewhat to the right-hand side of it stands out from the Ural 
Railway system another line resting almost upon the very point of the 
bend of the northern Dvina at the hamlet Kotlas. This is the Perm-Kotlas 
Railway, designed to convey freight from the Urals to Archangel. Such 
are the two routes, if we do not reckon the River Sukhopa and the north- 
ern Dvina, navigable five months in the year, which, up to now, have 
united the northern region of Russia with the center of the Empire and 
serve as channels of culture and well-being. But apparently they have 
hitherto conscientiously fulfilled the task imposed upon them, since, had 
there not been the present war, the question of a new route to the north and 
concern for the greater freight-carrying capacity of the already existing 
routes would not have been so swiftly decided in the affirmative. But the 
war has completely changed the customary physiognomy of the Russian 
north; Archangel has again been transformed, after many decades, into a 
“ window of Europe,” and inasmuch as this window proved not sufficiently 
wide, the old project of constructing a railway to the Far North has come 
to the fore. Amid the swamps and virgin forests, on the other side of the 
Arctic Circle, immersed for six months in the year in absolute darkness, 
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i lies a small gulf. It is called Catherine Harbor. It is almost on the 
frontiers of Norway. But the waters of the bay never freeze; such is the 
beneficent influence of the Gulf Stream. It was on this small point formed 
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by Catherine Harbor that the gaze of Russian engineers was bent when it was 
required to find a northern outlet to the open sea. They had heard about this 
outlet long before, since 16 years ago Russia appreciated the worth and dis- 
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tinction of this distant region, and as far back as 1899, somewhat north of 
the small town of Kola, a fairly large settlement of “ Pomor,” as the local 
fishermen and hunters are called, founded the new commercial town of 
Alexandrovsk. But in several years, interests in this region cooled, and the 
idea of uniting it by rail with the remaining part of the Empire was 
abandoned. Alexandrovsk, having no chance to develop, declined, and 
soon became an even less important point than the neighboring Kola, a set- 
tlement of fishermen and fur hunters. In 1910, Alexandrovsk numbered 
384 inhabitants. Petrozavodsk, on Lake Onega, the capital of the govern- 
ment of Olonets, was marked out as the objective of a new railway from the 
south to the north, and thither from the direction of Petrograd is now 
advancing a new railway (the Olonets Railway), the construction of which 
will be compieted by the end of the year 1915.—Shipping Illustrated, 18/12. 











SPAIN 
VESSELS BUILDING 
he oe 
= ~ | | 
Name 23 |%3| Armament Builders Remarks 
a |; ev 
an | a 
( Seva] Piece oll RG oO 7 ee 5 nee 
Battleships 
Espaifia........ 15,450,19.5| 8 12-in., 20 4-in. | Ferrol Commiss’d Oct. 23, 1913 
Alfonso XIII..|15,450/19.5 same ng Launched May 7, 1913 
eee 15,450/19.5 same ? Laid down Feb. 5, 1912 


UNITED STATES 


Paris Experts CritTic1zE Proyectep BATTLE Cruisers.—Whilst express- 
ing sincere admiration for the dimensions, cost, and speed of the projected 
American battle cruisers, Paris experts, who have for the last few years 
pondered over the subject of the ideal croiseur de bataille, are mostly im- 
pressed by the many practical difficulties which confront the able United 
States constructors, in the light of past French experience at least. Great 
length, fine lines, and adequate motor power permit, of course, phenomenal 
speed on paper, and even sometimes on trials, but there are other vital data 
which only previous experience with ships of similar type can suggest. 
They remember many paper greyhounds, the common defect of which 
is the lack of a strength of hull and engines at all commensurate with the 
strain required of them at full speed. They are truly scared by the struc- 
tural strength needed in a ship 800 feet long intended to plough the sea at 
a rate of 35 knots.‘ So difficult a problem to be satisfactorily solved would 
demand the unique experience of British builders. Mastodons over 30,000 
tons have, besides, been condemned by Mons. Bertin as a waste of dis- 
placement. J. B. G—Naval and Military Record, 1/12. 


DELAY IN Buttpinc Navy Vesse_s.—The inability of the Navy Depart- 
ment to secure the construction at private yards of battleships authorized 
by the last Naval Appropriation Act will postpone the completion of the 
two ships about a year. If contracts had been let to private concerns at the 
usual time the ships would now be in process of construction; but under 
the plans for building them at the government yards in New York and at 
Mare Island the keels will not be laid until August or September of 1916. 
If there should happen to be any delay in securing material for the enlarge- 
ment of the Mare Island yard the keel of the ship to be built there will not 
be laid until later next fall. Part of this delay is due to the delay of the 
Secretary of the Navy in taking up the plans for the new ships until he 
had received more definite reports from the European War. The larger 
part of the delay, however, will result from the failure of the private 
concerns to bid for the battleships at a price within the authorized appro- 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT 


BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR 
VesseLts UnperR Construction, Unitep States Navy, January 10, 1916 


Name, type and no. 








1 i oneal Contractor | en 
|Total | 
Battleships : 
36 Nevada ............ Fore River S. B. Co... .ccsediscccccccceses 3 
37 Oklahoma.......... mew Vorls Bi Ti Cs csdesecicciewigs cocecsaecce 7 
38 Pennsylvania...... Newport News S. B. Co er 
39 -Arizona.... | NOW XO. NAVY LATO ........cccscccescee 2 
40 California.. New York Navy Yard........... ie 4 
41 Mississippi Newport News S. B. Co 6 
SS reer. PE TE ROO a akg tase xiaas dawns 50.1 
Ess tha cansssaays a6 PEERY TOTIC LUAVY LRG 4000 500dossveceesculeseres 
BE aya cine Weis old afo'a.- 64% Mare Island Navy Yarde.iss. ise ct ictal sees o 
Destroyers 
Oe TMCKET Sic. seca. Fore River S. B. Corporation 88.5 
58 Conyngham........ Ws CLAGID BE SONG <o 06 60 oe nessa sie «e+! 04-9 
re re WE iis Ack AID ME OTR dan. oin:0.b.pi0ip nin BR AAe Ranmes 88.3 
61 ti i are INOW TOME Ss ee COs cs cccceessccccssvoctss 99-2 
62 Wainwright........ NEW ORG: BOAO 6044 bh eos es0'es canes 94-8 
Ee MER DBO 06005000008 Fore River S. is. Corporation............ 72.4 
DEC UURIL 00.50 0in0 90000 Fore River S. B. Corporation............ 66.1 
DP EPOTIR, v0 cvcveescvens PREM CRON VOC NE is. ceaweveviediccetedses 65.3 
Ns cuss visa denned EEOUM 1500 WV OFS 6.556 de civiace's diaueeaed sia 64.5 
Be TIRES o0:0.0 s cwcceices i A REO eR idle bia nabn Siok pasos 47-5 
SHAW occceesss 53 0] MAES CMEME TUMEY RMT sc a0cs c caahcosccdcle 16.7 
Madan s peiadatsw suave Mare Island Navy Yard......cccssssscoes| 0.0 
Ds cGetden des INOS HOI lc INOUE X B00 6 565 ss 0 deen ge diiee ss 0.0 
a ar ee Seattle Construction & D. D. Co.. 0.0 
RS A SOR ete VER: CPOE) & DONG. 5 66 50000550000 0.0 
WO Grats RONG 660. 6esb ecco ci bedseees 0.0 
BOC Ac WOCKB sis) ig pes 00s tacked tceveek 0.0 
G- Lake T, B. Co. (Bridgéport) . ..<63.0+ 6200 92.0 
- Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport) oool, Gaee 
- Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)......... sece| SBsO 
41 L- Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)............... 98.5 
DE eB. 6 We cin Se 9N.4's «alessio Electric Boat Co. (Quincy).........+.+. -| 98.1 
MEI ovo ss wale dn s10h Electric Boat Co. (Quinicy)..........00.- 98.1 
RP a ts LSke' 2. DB, UO. CEFIGNEIOTU ve ccciceccces. 85.1 
0 Ee rer Lake T. B. Co. (Long Beach, Cal.)....... 75.4 
OS ae Lake T. B. Co. (Long Beach, Cal.)....... 72.8 
> Electric Boat Co. (Quincy) w.oc..scscccees 91.7 
SN SERRE es On Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard.......... 64-3 
TOME 5 bs 5K5 $45 sie de oie Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)........ . .... 89.5 
oy ERE SP Electric Boat Co. (Quincy).......-...e00. 89.6 
| Soy Re Bee Ry Tape Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)............... 87.5 
g2 Schley......... Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)............... 0.0 
CRA Sere ee Electric Boat Co. (Seattle)............ Pete tr 
NI a iy 5 dss pine meco Klectric Boat Co. (Seattle)............... 43-7 
MN esas cabs ssa Electric Boat Co. (Seattle)............... 43-7 
a ne Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport).............. 53.0 
UR eee ee Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport).............. 50.5 
| RES eee Lake 2. B;, Go. CBFGReDOrt) ain ciiseiesnesies 48.8 
| ae Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgmenort)...-........00. 47-4 
MME veivc ds ccdedeives Portsmouth N. H. Navy Yard.......... "O8 
MRS 235 Ui ls oia.s tales Puget Sound Navy Yard..............06- 0.0 
OS RR eT Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)..... 0.0 
oo Ae ...| Electric Boat Co. (Quincy) 0.0 
ls PE ee Electric Boat Co. (Quincy) 0.0 
a ree ...| Electric Boat Co. (Quincy) 0.0 
SS eae . Electric Boat Co. (Quincy) 0.0 
NE ss sea 01 ak codnee ae Electric Boat Co. (Quincy) 0.0 
Aa Electric Boat Co. (Quincy) 0.0 
ee ee ee Electric Boat Co. (Quincy) 0.0 
BR Sit cecek eve stiiainy Lake Tor. Boat Co. (Bridgeport)......... 0.0 
SSR pie ait Ga apelin Lake Tor. Boat Co. (Bridgeport)......... 0.0 
es Ee | Lake Tor. Boat Co. (Bridgeport)......... 0.0 
RSs meer ee rey Cal. S. B. Co. (Long Beach, Cal.)........ 0.0 
0 Es sre Cal. S. B. Co. (Long Beach, Cal.)........ 0.0 
2k ae .| Cal. S. B. Co. (Long Beach, Cal.)........ 0.0 
Fuel Ships | 
MP TMIMEINEC 5... cdeees PRETO TSIEN NAVE SEES bce cc cows yeaceees 98.4 
Be COVERING... casceccscs Mare Island Navy Yard.......cccccccosss 22.8 
_ Miscellaneous 
Supply Ship No. 1....| Boston Navy Yard......cscececccceeeceecs 38.9 | 
Transport No. 1....... PATIO PORT MAS 04.5 civ nds ccetbnncthaasess 45.0 





Per cent of completion 
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Jan. 1, 1916 | Dec. 1, 1915 


%on %oon 
Total shi 
98.2 | 98.0 | 97.9 
98.7 | 98.5 | 98.5 
93-7 | 92-5 | 90.7 
77-6 | 76.0 | 74.1 
8.31 11.2] 6.5 
22.4 | 35-3 | 2062 
43-7 | 48-3 | 40.5 
O.0 Jeesvece 0.0 
OW PIE 5 ON ets 
88.3 | 87.1 | 86.6 
94.9 | 92-8 | 90.7 
87.9 | 87-2 | 86.6 
| 99-2 | 95-9 | 95.9 
94-8 | 93-5 | 93.5 
| 70-5 | 70.0 | 66.5 
61.6 | 62.5 | 56.7 
| 63-1 | 62.3 | 59.9 
61.9 | 88.3 | 55.4 
43-9 | 41-2 36.9 
11.1 | 14.8! 9.6 
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priation. And the prospects for the prompt building of the next year’s 
program are far from being satisfactory. petal 

With the general increase in army and navy appropriations the opposi- 
tion to raising the limit of cost for battleships will be very strong in 
Congress. Congress will question very closely the statement of the private 
shipbuilding concerns that there has been an increase of 60 per cent in the 
price of steel. It is claimed that the bids on material for the Navy Depart- 
ment do not show this increase. If Congress should follow the recom- 
mendations of the administration and authorize two battleships and two 
battle cruisers it is difficult to see how they can be completed without a 
year’s delay. In the event that it is decided to build all of them at govern- 
ment yards it would be necessary to enlarge the Philadelphia and Norfolk 
plants. This would only provide for half of the program, and that at con- 
siderable delay occasioned by the work that must be done on the yards 
before the keels of the new ships are laid. Where the other two ships will 
be built if the private concerns do not lower their bids or Congress does 
not increase the limit of cost it is difficult to see. In any event there will be 
some long and bitter debates in Congress this session over battleship prices 
and the policy of constructing ships at government yards.—Army and Navy 
Journal, 18/12. 





“L” SupmMarines Turned Bacx.—The Secretary of the Navy has con- 
firmed the report from Boston that four submarines of the L class due for 
completion within the past year, had not been accepted by the government, 
but had been turned back to the Electric Boat Co. The submarines involved 
are the L-1, L-2, L-3 and L-4, which were built at the yards of the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Co., at Quincy, and their acceptance will depend on 
whether the vessels can be made satisfactory to the government. The 
contracts for the construction of these four submarines were signed 
February 1, 1913. The L-1 was due to be completed December 1, 1914; 
the L-2 January 1, 1915; the L-3 February 1, 1915, and the 1-4 March 1, 
1915. On their preliminary trials these boats did not meet the contract 
requirements and were not accepted. Since then the company claims to 
have been able to overcome the engine troubles and that in another series 
of preliminary trials the submarines will be able to meet their contract 
specifications.—Shipping Illustrated, 25/12. 


New Freer SupmMarines.—The Navy Department has issued a call for 
bids to build two fleet submarines, Nos. 60 and 61, the construction of 
which was authorized by the last Congress. These vessels are to have a 
surface speed of 25 knots, which is in excess of that contemplated for any 
submarines now being designed or built abroad, as far as is known. To 
attain such a speed, it was necessary to increase the dimensions consider- 
ably and to adopt steam power, instead of motors. In the past, the Navy 
Department has merely outlined the general characteristics of hull and 
machinery, for the submarines authorized, the actual details being left to 
the builders. In the case of these two vessels, however, the designs and 
specifications were prepared complete by the Department. These vessels 
are of larger size and of higher speed than the coast submarines now 
building, and are intended to accompany the fleet and carry out their opera- 
tions, not only along the coasts, but wherever the battleships might go. 
Bids on these vessels will be opened February 16, 1916. The limit of cost 
for each submarine is $1,500,000, but doubt is expressed as to the possibility 
of securing bids within the limit of cost. Even if there had not been such 
an advance in cost of material the task of producing such a high-speed 
submarine makes a limit of $1,500,000 unattractive to the contractors and in 
some quarters doubt is expressed as to the ability of any concern to produce 
such a boat. The specifications at the Navy Department provide for the 
use of steam turbines, but bidders will be permitted to substitute any other 
power on plans provided by themselves. It is stated that there are some 
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entirely new features in the hull construction of the new type of submarine. 
The engine room will be separated from the rest of the boat by bulkheads. 
With this arrangement, and by the use of oil for fuel it is believed that the 
problem of cooling the engines before diving has been solved.—Shipping 
Illustrated, 18/12. 


ATLANTIC FLEET AVAILABLE FOR Duty.—The following vessels will not 
be available for duty with the fleet in Cuban waters during the period 
January 6 to April 15, 1916: Kansas, Connecticut, Minnesota, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire. As this will leave only one vessel for the present 
fourth division it has been directed that the Georgia and Nebraska be 
transferred to the fourth division, or, if it be so desired by the commander- 
in-chief, the Virginia may be substituted for the Nebraska 

There will then be available for duty with the fleet in Cuban waters 
during the period January 6 to April 15, 1916, the following vessels: 

Fleet flagship.—Wyoming. 

First division.—Arkansas, Delaware, New York, Texas. 

Second division.—Florida, Michigan, South Carolina, Utah. 

Third division—Virginia, Rhode Island, New Jersey. 

Fourth division.—Louisiana, Georgia, Nebraska.—Our Navy. 


Hicu-Speep Seawortuy Motor Boat.—The Navy Department has 
adopted an experimental type of high-speed seaworthy motor boat designed 
to carry one 18-inch torpedo-tube and one I-pounder rapid-fire gun. 
Bids were opened December 14 for the construction of this boat, four 
proposals being received, ranging in price from $18,000 to $60,000. It is 
desired to have a speed of 41 miles in smooth water and to have the 
requisite seaworthiness and strength of hulf for torpedo attack on an open 
ocean in heavy weather and for hoisting on board ship. A suggested length 
in order to obtain the seaworthiness is not less than 4o feet. The gun and 
torpedo-tube will be furnished by the bureau of ordnance for installation 
by the contractor. The fuel tanks are to be of heavy copper and to have 
such capacity as will give an endurance of not less than 150 miles at full 
power. The propulsion machinery will consist of gasoline motors fitted 
with electric self-starters. This is the first of such a type to be acquired 
by the Navy Department. It is in the line of the acquisitions in the British 
Navy, where such boats are used as protection against the attack of 
submarine boats.—Shipping Illustrated, 8/1. 


“ PROMETHEUS” ASSIGNED TO ATLANTIC FLEET.—The Prometheus will 
tow the Maumee from the Mare Island Yard to the Brooklyn Yard, at 
which yard the latter vessel will have her main engines installed. The 
start is expected to be made about the 15th of this month. Upon the 
arrival of the Prometheus on the Atlantic coast she will be assigned to 
duty as repair vessel to the Atlantic fleet—Our Navy. 


Tue MortorpoaTs OF THE VOLUNTEER PATROL SQUADRON.—Very much like 
the Plattsburg movement, the Volunteer Patrol Squadron is the first real 
substantial move of private individuals to train themselves for a naval 
reserve in this country. The organization is an association composed of, at 
the present time, five 40-foot boats, with a crew of four men to each boat, 
each crew to consist of a captain, two signalmen and one engineer; also the 
commander of the squadron, who is Mr. Stewart Davis, of South Hampton, 
Long Island, N. Y., a squadron quartermaster, a squadron surgeon and a 
supervising engineer. All are members of the association, and all serve 
without pay and pledge themselves to one month of actual duty with the 
squadron every year, besides being subject to calls from the commander 
at any time, either in winter or summer. 

The boats are about finished now, with the exception of the installation 
of the engines, which are on their way to the yard; so that they will be 
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ready and in commission the first of the spring, when it is proposed 
immediately to take a trip south, through the canal, to Washington and the 
Chesapeake, illustrating thereby just how quickly a fast fleet of dispatch or 
patrol boats can cover the distances along the coast. 

Except for the month that the squadron is together, the boats will cruise 
separately, being assigned by the commander to different stations along 
the coast; and when the fleet goes out of commission they will be kept at 
all times with everything ready, so that they can be put in commission at a 
few days’ notice. Some special work has already been decided upon for 
the squadron, which will be published at a later date. 

These boats were designed by Mr. A. Loring Swasey, the construction 
engineer of the fleet. 

Their general dimensions are 40 feet over all, 8 feet 9 inches beam, 
30 inches draft, and they have five 135 horse-power engines, which will give 
them a speed of 23 to 24 miles an hour at sea. They are also built, in case 
it is found necessary, so that their speed can be increased to 30 miles an 
hour by the substitution of larger engines. 

A separate boat is already being built with the squadron for the purpose 
of demonstrating the higher speed of 30 to 32 miles an hour, with the 
larger engine in a hull of the same design. 





Boats OF THE First VOLUNTEER PATROL SQUADRON 


The design of these boats was decided upon owing to the remarkable 
speed and seagoing qualities of the 40-foot Houp-La built last season, 
which yacht has had a number of very severe trials along the coast and was 
found to exceed all expectations in her wonderful seagoing qualities and 
smartness under all conditions. Before this boat was built it was hardly 
believed possible that boats of this type could live in the ocean in a bad 
storm; but with their special construction it was found that they were 
more seaworthy than the larger and heavier boats.—Scientific Ameri- 
can, 1/1. 


95.48 Per Cent oF THE Navy U. S. Citizens.—Statistics recently pre- 
pared in the Navy Department show that 95.48 per cent of the enlisted men 
in the United States Navy are citizens of the United States. Aliens, resi- 
dent in the United States, form only .25 per cent, non-resident .47 per cent 
and the balance are natives of the insular possessions of the United States.— 
Our Navy. 


SHORTAGE OF NAVAL ENGINEERS.—It is intimated in circles closely affiliated 
with the administration that Congress will soon be asked for legislation 
enabling the Navy Department to recruit marine engineers in civil life, so 
acute has the shortage of engineers become in the U. S. Navy. Since the 
passage of the law disbanding the old engineer corps and creating a unique 
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corps of seagoing officers, the response of the service to the navy’s demands 
for engineers has fallen very far short of expectations and a stage has been 
reached when it must be admitted that the talent at the disposal of the Navy 
Department in the line of marine engineering is not equal to the demand 
that might be put upon it. Not that such officers as have specialized in 
engineering are not among the best engineers to be found, but it is realized 
that the system whereby officers alternate between engine-room and execu- 
tive duties has not produced the results expected, and that while there 
may not be any difficulty in finding within the service plenty of officers quite 
capable of performing competently the supervisory duties incidental to 
operating marine engines, in the more scientific realm of marine engineer- 
ing, to wit, that connected with the design of engines, the service does not 
seem to have come to the standard which has been reached in civil life, 
speaking always quantitatively. In late years a number of officers have 
taken advance courses in engineering at Columbia University and it has 
been a source of pleasure to the department that in almost all cases those 
officers have been among the best students of their class, but as was the 
case in England where a unique corps is also the rule, the purely scientific 
side of marine engineering has not made sufficient appeal to the corps of 
officers as a whole to give the best results and it has become necessary to 
recruit marine engineers from among promising students in the engineering 
colleges. There has been quite an evolution in marine engineering since the 
days when the U. S. Navy had a distinct engineer corps and the need of the 
period is for officers competent not only to take care of machinery but also 
to suggest such improvements as will make impossible the recurrence of 
such episodes as the total failure of the turbines of the battleship North 
Dakota, which is now in need of new engines. The problems connected 
with the powering of submarines have also added to the engineering needs 
of the navy and the time has come for the department to supply itself with 
so large a body of engineer specialists as to guarantee that in future no 
officer shall be assigned to inspect new machinery that has not specialized in 
marine engineering.—Shipping Illustrated, 1/1. 


SECRETARY'S RECOMMENDATIONS.—The Secretary of the Navy recom- 
mends that Congress authorize the president “to issue” appointments as 
ensign for three years to a limited number of graduates of technical col- 
leges, or others in civil life, who have received the degree of mechanical 
or electrical engineer, or who pass an examination equivalent to the require- 
ment for the same. Such acting appointment to be made for engineering 
duties only, and the officers who receive them to be eligible after three 
years’ service for promotion to lieutenant (junior grade), and thereafter 
take their places in the regular line of promotion while performing the 
engineering duties only. It is believed that such appointments as well as 
appointments of civilians to the flying corps will be the best means of 
relieving the situation due to shortage of officers until the output of the 
Naval Academy can meet the demands.—Army and Navy Journal, 18/12. 


INCREASE OF STAFF OrFicers.—Under the plans that are now being con- 
sidered by the Roosevelt Naval Personnel Board there is to be an increase 
of about 15 per cent in the strength of the officers of the staff departments 
of the navy. This, it is understood, is considered to be about the same 
increase that would be provided for in the line features of the Department’s 
bill. In some of the grades of the line there will be a larger percentage of 
increase, but this will be the general average in the line for a term of five 
years. In all of the staff departments excepting the medical corps the grad- 
uates of Annapolis after three years’ sea service will pass automatically 
into the staff department and go up to the different grades under the same 
system of promotion that is provided for in the line. The details of this 
proposition have not been worked out, but it is being urged that there should 
be some system by which the vacancies in all the corps can be filled from 
Annapolis, as recommended by the General Board. Under this scheme the 
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number of medical directors will be increased from 17 to 18; medical in- 
spectors from 15 to 36, and the number of surgeons from 85 to 90. In the 
pay corps the number of pay directors will be increased from 13 to 15; 
pay inspectors from 15 to 30, and paymasters decreased from 86 to about 
60. The number of naval constructors is increased from 51 to 57; the 
number of assistant naval constructors from 24 to 36. The number of 
civil engineers is increased from 29 to 31; the number of assistant civil 
engineers from II to 15. The decrease in paymasters is recommended to 
adjust the flow of promotion.—Army and Navy Journal, 25/12. 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL RESERVE ACT 
Navy Department, Bureau of Navigation 
Wasuincrton, D. C., December 29, 1915. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal: 

There is enclosed herewith copy of a proposed draft of suggested amend- 
ments to the Naval Reserve Act which are being considered by the depart- 
ment for recommendation to Congress, together with a synopsis of the 
new features that would be brought about in the law. 

As this question is one which has a far-reaching effect on the efficiency 
of the navy by offering inducements to our trained men to remain in the 
service for long periods of time, as well as to build up an adequate reserve 
force from among those who have elected to return to civil life, the bureau 
would be glad to receive suggestions and criticisms—either pro or con— 
from those interested in the subject. Very truly yours, 

Victor Biue, Chief of Bureau. 


Synopsis of new features which would be accomplished by the proposed 
draft if enacted into law: 

1. Enrollment instead of enlistment. 

2. Pay of ciass two same as class one. 

3. Active service in time of peace not required, but inducements in the 
way of increased pay and gratuities are offered to those who elect to take 
such active service. 

4. Members of the reserve are not governed by the navy regulations 
except in time of war or national emergency proclaimed by the president, 
or while performing active duty or travel to or from active duty. 

5. Pay for non-active duty is not affected during first term of en- 
rollment, but in case of re-enrollment the pay becomes that of class two 
or the nominal amount of $12 per annum until active duty covering three 
months has been performed. 

6. Men of sixteen or twenty years’ service transferred to the reserve 
receive one-third and one-half, respectively, of the base pay they were 
receiving at the close of their last service in the navy, plus all permanent ad- 
ditions. After a total continuous service of thirty years in the navy and in 
the reserve these men, upon application, to be retired with their reserve pay 
plus the allowances of retired thirty-year men. 

7. Members can sever their connection with the reserve at any time, 
except during war or national emergency. 

The laws governing continuous service apply in all respects to the 
reserve, and in re-entering the navy from the reserve. This allows the four 
months’ gratuity pay to reserve men re-enlisting in the navy. Men re- 
enrolling in the reserve receive an increase of 25 per cent of base pay for 
each re-enrollment as well as four months’ gratuity pay. After twenty years’ 
service in the reserve they will receive a gratuity equal to the pay received 
during their last term of enrollment. 

9. Members of the reserve may at any time, if duly qualified, be advanced 
in rating, or promoted to the various grades of warrant officer, and to the 
rank of ensign in the line for deck or engineering duties, and to the lowest 
grades in the various staff corps. Thereafter they may be further promoted 
under regulations for qualification established by the Secretary of the Navy. 
While serving on active duty officers and men in the reserve receive the pay 
of the corresponding rank or rating in the navy. 
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10. In lieu of discharge by purchase men may be required to serve out 
their term of enlistment in the reserve. 

11. Enlisted men in the navy and men in the reserve receive a pension if 
discharged on account of physical disability incurred in the line of duty in 
active service. 

12. Members of the reserve have the privilege of treatment in naval hos- 
pitals and receive subsistence while there. 

13. Members of the reserve who have had twelve or more years’ service 
in the navy are preferred above all other applicants for employment under 
the government if qualified for the position they seek. The retainer pay they 
receive in the reserve is in addition to any pay they may be entitled to 
receive by reason of employment under the government. 

14. The death gratuity of six months’ pay is paid to widows or dependent 
relatives of members of the reserve who die in active service or from 
wounds or injuries received or diseases contracted in active service. 

15. Active service for training is voluntary and may be taken in two-week 
periods. 

16. Men are entitled to enroll in the reserve if out of the navy not more 
than ten years. 

17. Former officers of the navy may be commissioned in the reserve with 
last rank held by them and be promoted to higher grades when qualified 
for same.—Army and Navy Journal, 1/1. 


U. S. Suippinc Census.—The Department of Commerce has compiled 
the following tables showing the mercantile tonnage building or under 
construction in American shipyards under date of December 1. The total 
tonnage listed below aggregates 761,511 tons gross, of which 13 steamers 
are of 10,000 tons gross or over, 20 are between 7000 and 10,000 tons, 36 are 
between 5000 and 7000 tons, 10 are between 4000 and 5000 tons and 19 are 
from 3000 to 4000 tons, or a total of 98 steamers of above 3000 tons gross, 
building or on order. These vessels are divided into the following classes: 





Number Tons Gross 

ete. OF oi atl. td ees II 51,085 
0) AOS Sa es ae a Ce *47 348,909 
Generarenree: ahs... cts ei. 8 34 166,208 
Passenger and cargo..:...s.s%. 6 40,028 
POM Is he5Gun ae 08 606,320 


*Four of 3500 tons gross each for Norwegian owners; two of 5000 tons 
gross each for foreign owners. 


Division of the Tonnage Building 


Num Tons 

ber- Gross 
New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. Phi reins s 22 120,773 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass.. 8 45,000 
William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., 

IR TIN ssi din. dcnsins’s Shia oh NRE aA we 13 78,900 
The Pusey & Jones Co., Wilmington, Del............ 5 1,384 
Baltimore Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, 

Eos ask bow winalels ae wah ennante Midlabe eek hameeee 6 14,828 
Maryland Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md............ 14 70,850 
Harlan & Hollingsworth, Wilmington, Del........... 15 65,752 


Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 


5 RR Oe: git ara aa hee 19 132,09; 
Chester Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa............... 3 naan 
Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md........ 3 750 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Co., Port Richmond, N. Y. 11 3,264 
Spedden Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, Md............ I a4 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal............... 12 81,174 
United Engineering Works, Oakland, Cal............ I 3,500 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash.. 2 7,800 
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Num- Gross 
ber Tons 
American. Bridve,Co.,. Pittsbutg, ‘Pa... ...0. 0.020.055 16 10,530 
Toledo Shipbuilding Co., Toledo, Ohio.............. 7 17,900 
American Shipbuilding Co. : 
Lorain, Ohio, yard LR ee AT es, Sr eres 5 34,800 
SeRPRUMIE MENDEL DL 6s: a Nara bier tbl ier eats Oe 2 4,200 
STINSON, RRR gS ae Rete” St Ae CS ee ae 4 8,400 
MEER IPI ooo che vo nines: Sino seeds Shien I 2,100 
Chicago Shipbuilding Co., Chicago, Ill............... I Ba 
Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit............. 14 36,780 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co., Manitowoc, Wis....... 5 3,000 
Bais Deak Wits, TIBI, BAC. 0 o5.ae te dncie ss oases ace I 300 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, Oakland, Cal............ 1 222 
Clinton Shipbuilding Co., Philadelphia................ I 560 
Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works, Dubuque, Iowa...... 2 525 
The Charles Barnes Co., Cincinnati, Ohio............ 1 300 
Great Lakes Towing Co., Cleveland, Ohio............ 4 332 
Johnson Bros., Ferrysburg, Mich..................-. I 94 
Howard Shipy ards Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. WME regan | 1,400 
MRUERES aoe Se cig oe acu 4 cts MOR AIS iad Ss ein Siva BA SOS 761,511 


Statement of U. S. Merchant Marine on December 1, 1915 





Gross 

Vessels Tons 
Documented tonnage, June 30, 1915.............-- 26,701 8,380,429 
Net increase, July 1 to November 30, 1915 BBLE A Gk t 187 53,820 
Total, December 1, 1915.... . 26, 888 8,443,258 

The above net increase is brought about as follows : 
Built in the U. S. and officially numbered.......... 436 84,382 
American registry authorized under the act of 

POMEL ETS, MASE. 5 24.5 05 04 3.453 wars eroere'e bites 23 60,354 
ae CEPI BR, BONE. ice c-voad Seo ease 459 144,736 
Deduct—lost, abandoned, sold foreign, etc......... a2 90,907 
Net increase, December I, 1915..........00085. 187 53,829 


Forcign-Built Vessels Admitted to American Registry Under the Act of 
August 18, 1914 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915.......... 148 523,379 
DUE RIEy TOURNINICT, GO, TONG 5s. o noo. .0.0:6 5,0 06.0% soe 6 0 23 60,354 
M TiOtal A POCEMIDET. 1, FOLS «05:05 oprore sywornie sis els ox 171 583,733 


* Included in this total are 6 yachts of 2681 gross tons. 


Vessels Transferred to Other Flags Since the Act of August 18, 1914 





Auoust 15, 1O%k, 10 JUNE 40, 1GT5.......... 004200006 66 13,017 
EEN tts PH OWETIICE 9G, EOL S. «5 008K 5 a rysin Sie Sere Ac he 26 24,184 
* Lotal, December 1. 3OIS. o5:2...6% 20 dove eses 92 37,201 


*Included in this total are 3 vessels of 9311 gross tons, admitted to 
American registry under the act of August 18, 1914, and subsequently 
transferred as follows: 


Steamer Occana, 7796 gross tons, to Spain, September 22, 1915. 

Schooner-barge Tuxpam, 869 gross tons, to Cuba, November 22, I915. 

Schooner-barge Panuco, 646 gross tons, to Cuba, November 22, 1915. 
—Shipping Illustrated, 25/12. 
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“Never has the country been so dependent on foreign ships as now, 
despite the fact that the American merchant marine never was so large 
before and is growing so fast that vessels now building should put the 
United States in third place among maritime nations, Great Britiain and 
Germany being first and second, respectively.” 

Mr. Redfield expressed doubt that many vessels that have come under 
American registry since the European War began would return to foreign 
registry. He said the present belligerents would be forced to tax their 
shipping heavily after the war, and, moreover, that Congress might see fit 
to consider whether the transfer of a ship under American registry to an 
alien flag should not be conditioned on the government’s approval. 

Referring to the need for naval auxiliaries, the secretary said Great 
Britain was using something like three thousand ships as attendants upon 
her great war fleet; that the United States would need about nine hundred 
merchant vessels to keep its fleet well supplied at sea and had only five 
hundred.—New York Herald, 16/12. 


Navy DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION.—The Seven Seas publishes “ The 
Organization and Administration of the Navy Department,” by Rear Ad- 
miral Austin M. Knight, U. S. Navy. He shows that the War College 
considers that every effort of the fleet, and every effort of the department 
in connection with the fleet, should have for its sole aim the war efficiency 
of the fleet. Every effort which does not directly contribute to this end 
is in itself a wasteful expenditure of energy, and so far as it is a diversion 
from this end is distinctly harmful. Admiral Knight says: “ This relation 
of the navy to war, whether possible war or actual war, has always been 
understood more or less clearly. But it is a singular fact that the organiza- 
tion of the Navy Department takes no account of it. War is the one thing 
for which no arrangement is made. There are seven bureaus in the depart- 
ment, each with clearly defined duties, but in all the elaborate legislation 
creating these bureaus and defining their duties there is not a word about 
the duty of keeping the navy in readiness for war or preparing plans for 
war, or conducting war after it begins.”’ As a remedy for this he proposes 
the creation in the Navy Department of a “ Division of Strategy and 
Operations.”—Army and Naval Journal, 18/12. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL BoArp, U. S. NAvy.—The General Board of the 
Navy in their report to the Secretary of the Navy, published as Appendix 
A to the secretary’s annual report for the fiscal year 1915, refer to their 
previous recommendation, July 30, 1915, of a policy by which “the Navy of 
the United States should ultimately be equal to the most powerful main- 
tained by any other nation in the world. It should be gradually increased to 
this point by such a rate of development year by year as may be permitted 
by the facilities of the country, but the limit above defined should be 
attained not later than 1925.” Some time after the receipt of this recom- 
mendation by the secretary, the General Board received a letter from him, 
dated October 7, 1915, in which he asked them to prepare a building program 
for a period of five years, that would entail an expenditure of $100,000,000 
on new construction every year. This is the program recommended by Sec- 
retary Daniels to Congress. In their report, accompanying the program, 
dated November 9, 1915, the General Board, representing the expert opinion 
of the navy said: “ The General Board is convinced of the great advantages, 
both military and economic, which will follow upon the acceptance of the 
general principle of a building program extending over a period of years. 
This is the first time that any administration has decided to present to 
Congress a continuing shipbuilding program.” 

“ The General Board believes that the course of the present war in Europe 
affords convincing reasons for modifying the opinion which it has ex- 
pressed for the past eleven years as to the proper size of the navy. A 
navy in firm control of the seas from the outbreak of war is the prime es- 
sential to the defence of a country situated as is the United States, bor- 
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dering upon two great oceans. A navy strong enough only to defend our 
coast from actual invasion will not suffice. Defense from invasion is not 
the only function of the navy. It must protect our sea-borne commerce and 
drive that of the enemy from the sea. The best way to accomplish all these 
objects is to find and defeat the hostile fleet or any of its detachments at 
a distance from our coast sufficiently great to prevent interruption of our 
normal course of national life. The current war has shown that a navy 
of the size recommended by this board in previous years can no longer 
be considered as adequate to the defensive needs of the United States. Our 
present navy is not sufficient to give due weight to the diplomatic remon- 
strances of the United States in peace nor to enforce its policies in war. 

“ Considering a building program for the Navy Department the General 
Board has noted the progress of the war abroad in order to profit by its 
lessons in making recommendations to the department as to the type and 
relative numbers of ships to be laid down. 

“ Owing to the disparity of the opposing naval forces, the main strength 
of the Central Powers has not yet undertaken the task of meeting that of 
the enemy, and the naval events of the war have been confined to a double 
series of minor incidents. In the first series fall the world-wide attacks 
upon the commerce of the Entente Allies by a small number of hostile 
raiders, which have finally been destroyed or driven from the seas by syste- 
matic dispute. 

“In the second series falls the work of the submarines. The deeds of the 
submarines have been so spectacular that in default of engagements between 
the main fleets undue weight has been attached to them. It is desirable to 
arrive at a true estimate of their importance, which, although undeniable, is 
less than the public believes. The North Sea, across which the combatants 
face each other, is not of great extent, and its comparatively limited area 
offers a field not too large for the submarine to maneuver in any part of it. 

“ Consequently, at the beginning of the war, in the North Sea and else- 
where about Great Britain, and later in the Mediterranean, where con- 
ditions were not entirely dissimilar, the German submarines obtained 
some striking successes against the Allies before the latter, who held the 
general control of the sea, discovered the proper method of guarding against 
attack by their invisible enemy. Both in the North Sea and in the Mediter- 
ranean the submarine upon its first appearance scored heavily. Its high 
score was obtained by surprise; it was not due to inherent combatant 
superiority. 

“ After six months of war the submarine form of attack drew renewed 
attention by its direction against hostile commerce. To hastily formed 
public opinion, it seemed that submarines were accomplishing great military 
results because little else of importance occurred in the maritime war to 
attract public attention. Yet at’ the present time, when the Allies have 
learned in great measure how to protect their commerce, as they learned 
a few months previously to protect their navies from the submarine menace, 
it is apparent that the submarine is not an instrument fitted to dominate 
naval warfare. The submarine is a most useful auxiliary, whose importance 
will no doubt increase, but at the present there is no evidence that it will 
become supreme. 

“As to the types of ships, the conclusion to be drawn so far from the 
history of the current war is that the battleship is still the principal reliance 
of navies, as it has been in the past. 

“The United States Navy has hitherto been somewhat ill-balanced as to 
the different types of ships represented in it, as battleships need auxiliaries 
of every sort, both combatant and administrative, for their support in 
battle and in being. These auxiliaries have not been authorized in proper 
proportion. 

“With its two extensive coast lines the United States offers great oppor- 
tunities to an enemy to descend by surprise upon its shores. To meet such 
attack the tendency of the country is to place too much reliance upon local- 
ized defenses, such as fortifications, mines, and submarines. These are 
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essential, but these alone cannot accomplish the desired purpose. The aim 
should be to meet the enemy at a distance and defeat him before he reaches 
the neighborhood of the coasts. An efficient scouting force composed of 
battle cruisers and scouts must be thrown far beyond the main body to 
assure this indispensable service of information, which cannot otherwise 
be secured. In default of information the main fleet can only act blindly. 

“In the general development of our naval strength, the time has now 
come to provide for battle cruisers and scouts. The main duty of both 
types is to get information. For this purpose numbers are necessary, and 
to provide these numbers without undue cost we have recourse to the 
scout type, wherein the size is as small as will afford adequate speed and 
radius for the accomplishment of the work. A scout in the pursuance of 
her duties should rather avoid than seek battle. Yet she must seek and 
maintain contact with the enemy, and, therefore, cannot dispense with a 
small armament for her protection when unavoidably forced into an engage- 
ment by ships which she cannot evade. 

“ The battle cruiser, also chiefly meant to secure information, nevertheless 
has a somewhat different role from that of the scout. In addition to high 
speed and endurance the battle cruiser has high offensive powers, so that 
if necessary she may fight for information and break through a hostile 
screen. Another important duty of the battle cruiser is to support the 
protective screen of lighter craft about her own fleet, which is formed 
to detect the approach of the enemy and guard the main body from surprise. 
The battle cruiser can do all that the scout can do and more, but her greater 
powers entail a greater cost. If the financial question were not involved, 
all ships built to seek information would be of the battle cruiser type. 

“ Precedent to a general naval action we may normally expect the seas to 
be swept by the lighter and faster craft of both belligerents seeking to 
damage hostile trade, to discover the intentions of the enemy and to draw 
him into excentric and unwise movements. Such has been the principal 
employment of battle cruisers in the present war. They have been in con- 
tact with the enemy and their performances have attracted much public 
attention; but as yet the main forces of battleships have not been engaged 
and the control of the sea remains in the hands of the powers having the 
superior battle fleet. As in the case of submarines, so in the case of battle 
cruisers, the particular course of the present war does not justify the 
prevalent exaggerated idea of their importance. 

“The General Board recommends that legislation be sought for the fiscal 
year 1917 which will authorize an active personnel, officers and enlisted 
force, capable of— 

“(a) Keeping in full commission all battleships under fifteen years of 
age from date of authorization, all destroyers and submarines under twelve 
years from date of authorization, half of the cruisers, all gunboats, and 
all necessary auxiliaries that go with the active fleet. 

“(b) Providing partial complements for all other ships in the navy that 
would be placed in active use in time of war. This should be 50 per cent of 
the full complement for battleships, cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 

“(c) Providing the necessary personnel for training and for shore 
stations. 

“This does not provide sufficient personnel for war. With full war com- 
plements for all ships of the navy ready for service in 1917 and a minimum 
number required at shore stations 74,700 men will be needed. In addition, 
upon the outbreak of war the personnel of the navy must be greatly 
expanded to provide for aviation coast defence districts, patrol craft, and 
other auxiliary duties of every sort, as well as for a reserve of men under 
training to replace casualties. The coast guard, naval militia and naval 
reserve will be far from sufficient to meet these demands. The navy is the 
first line of defence of the country. For peace requirements in the fiscal 
year 1917 the general board regards as inadequate any smaller force than 


67,000 men in the regular navy. 
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“The marine corps should also be increased to 20 per cent of that of the 
navy. The General Board recommends that the authorized strength of the 
enlisted men of the marine corps for the fiscal year 1917 be 13,400 men. 

“ At the present time the expansion of the navy calls for an increase in the 
number of officers and revision of their distribution in the various grades. 

“In recommending an increase in the number of officers of the navy the 
General Board has had in view— 

“(a) Adequate complements for all ships included under Par. 23. 

“(b) A sufficient number to fill the necessary stations on shore. 

“To accomplish this the General Board finds that the total number of 
commissioned line officers, exclusive of flag officers, should number 2700 
for the fiscal year 1917. The General Board recommends that Congress be 
requested to authorize this number, to be reached through the Naval Acad- 
emy, as speedily as possible.” 

Among the recommendations of the board with respect to personnel are 
the following: A remedy for the congestion in the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade) ; that the numbers of officers in each grade be fixed on a 
percentage basis, rather than by the arbitrary proportion now prevailing; 
that the officers of the marine corps, who should be drawn from graduates 
of the Naval Academy, should number 4 per cent of the total number of 
enlisted men; and remedial legislation which would tend to correct the 
stagnation in promotion brought about by the repeal of the Compulsory 
Retirement law of 1899.—Army and Navy Journal, 25/12. 


Tue Nava ProcrAamM.—The following statement, furnished by. Congress- 
man A. P. Gardner, shows the differences between the recommendations for 
this year’s naval bill as set forth in Secretary Daniel’s report and in the 
General Board’s second report, dated October 12, 1915: On July 30, 1915, 
the General Board submitted its first report, presenting a building program 
for this year. The fate of this report does not appear. The recommenda- 
tions in this report called for a navy not later than 1925, which would equal 
that of any other nation except Great Britain. In October the secretary 
directed the General Board to prepare a building program for new con- 
struction to be limited in cost to $500,000,000, the money to be voted in 
five successive years. Under this limitation, on October 12, 1915, the General 
Board submitted its second report, which Secretary Daniels selects, instead 
of the first, for comparison with his own building program. 

The following is a comparison between Secretary Daniel’s plan and the 
General Board’s second plan: 

(1) Total amount to be appropriated for new construction in five years: 
Secretary Daniel’s plan, $454,000,000; General Board’s second plan, $500,- 
000,000. The Secretary gives his own total as $502,500,000, but he included 
$48,500,000 for the completion of ships already authorized. (2) Building 
program for this year: Secretary Daniel’s plan, $67,000,000; General 
Board’s second plan, $97,000,000. These figures include aviation and am- 
munition reserve. 

New ships to be authorized this year: 


Daniels. General Board. 
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(3) Additions to personnel during coming year: Under Secretary 
Daniel’s plan, 10,000 seamen; 1500 marines. Under General Board plan 
(minimum requirement), 14,000 seamen; 3400 marines. At present there 
are in the navy 10,000 marines and 53,000 seamen. It is impossible to com- 
pare the recommendations as to officers—Army and Navy Journal, 25/12. 
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Navy LecIsLATION Proposep.—Under the administration’s five-year naval 
program the strength of the marine corps will probably be raised from 10,000 
to 18,000 or 19,000. In this increase there will be included 300. additional 
officers. The Secretary of the Navy has already outlined the increase in 
the strength of the marine corps which should be included in this year’s 
legislative program. This will call for an addition to the marine corps of 
54 officers and 1500 men. 

The naval appropriation bill as drafted provides the marine corps with the 
following additional officers and men: One brigadier general, two colonels, 
two lieutenant colonels, six majors, 14 captains, 14 first lieutenants, 13 second 
lieutenants; one assistant quartermaster, with the rank of colonel; one 
assistant paymaster, with the rank of major, 15 warrant officers; six 
quartermasters’ clerks, field, and one clerk for assistant paymaster; two 
sergeants major; twelve quartermaster sergeants, two for duty in the 
paymaster’s department; 17 first sergeants; 17 gunnery sergeants; 76 
sergeants ; 146 corporals; 15 drummers; 15 trumpeters, and 1200 privates. 
The warrant officers hereby authorized are to have the rank, etc., of boat- 
swains; their selection to be made from sergeants major, first sergeants 
and gunnery sergeants. Field clerks of the marine corps are to have rank, 
etc., of navy paymaster’s clerks on sea or shore duty and the same rights 
of retirement. They are to receive credit in computing pay and allowances 
for past services in navy, army and marine corps. Their appointments 
shall be made from Q. M. sergeants and Q. M. clerks who have performed 
sea service. Clerks of assistant paymasters shall be made from Q. M. ser- 
geants, pay department and paymaster’s clerks who have had field service. 

The details of working out the increase in the marine corps personnel 
for the five year’s program is in the hands of the Roosevelt Personnel 
Board. This will probably include at least two more brigadier generals. 
There will not be as large an increment for each of the succeeding years 
in the number of officers as is provided for in the first year. The large 
increase in the first year is due to the present shortage of officers in the 
higher grades. Under the plans it is understood that the marine corps is 
to be reorganized so that there will be at least one commissioned officer 
for every forty enlisted men. 

The naval appropriation bill as introduced will provide for carrying out 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy with reference to the 
ratings of coal passers and printers; for establishing the rating of store- 
keeper ; allowing an extra midshipman for each member of congress. 

It will provide for establishing a navy flying corps of 150 officers and 
student flyers and 350 enlisted men, these to be in addition to the total force 
of the navy. The student officers shall receive the pay, etc., of midshipmen ; 
the others to be paid according to their rank. There are to be distributed 
in the various grades and ranks as follows: Five flight commanders, Io 
flight lieutenant commanders, 30 flight lieutenants, 30 flight lieutenants 
(junior grade), 25 flight ensigns and such number of student flyers as will 
maintain a total of 125 in addition to 10 chief warrant officers of the rank 
of chief machinist and 15 warrant officers of the rank of machinist. Navy 
and marine corps officers skilled in flying may, with their consent, be trans- 
ferred to this corps to fill original vacancies. Provided that not more than 
one commander, two lieutenant commanders, five lieutenants and five lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) shall be commissioned in the naval flying corps in any 
one year from among officers of other branches of the navy so transferred ; 
and that officers so transferred will take rank with one another in accord- 
ance with the seniority held by them before transfer. Acting appointments 
of civilians are authorized for each of two years, five to the rank of lieu- 
tenant (iunior grade) and five to that of ensign, two chief machinists and 
two machinists. Thereafter machinists are to be appointed from the grade 
of petty officer, and chief machinist from that of machinist. An aeronautical 
school of instruction is authorized, graduates to be eligible for appointments 
as ensigns in the flying corps. There is to be a naval reserve corps under 
the Act of March 3, 1915, creating a naval reserve. Surplus graduates of 
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the aeronautical school and citizens skilled in flying or designing air craft 
may be appointed to this reserve—Army and Navy Journal, 18/12. 


PRoMOTION BY SELECTION FOR THE Navy.—The Secretary proposes to 
proceed with due deliberation in this matter, and the suggested bill is 
accompanied by a paper discussing with ability and at length the whole 
subject of promotion. This paper is to be submitted to the officers of the 
navy for consideration and comment. It is hoped thus to secure a solid 
foundation of navy sentiment for whatever plan is adopted. 

The Secretary simply undertakes in this paper to cover the broad prin- 
ciples of a system of promotion, reserving for the future a consideration 
of the legislation required to apply it in detail. 

The following table shows the approximate length of service in each 
grade, and the average age of attaining the various ranks which must result 
from the normal operation of the present laws: 


Approximate Approximate 
Average Length Average Age 
of Service of attaining 
in Grade Grade 
| Ee 7 months 61% 
a ee 59 
NI. As S50 > na nacree.ncncee secccns Ss 55% 
Lieutenant commander .................+. G4 17 49 
ERNE nan kin ns nnesnscnvenecsessceseceo 10 s 39 
Lieutenant (junior grade)................ 14 25 
ae Be ECR ie goa a cha SaaS so oo. eoe''e a . 22 


A system of promotion more directly opposed to efficiency could not, 
even with mature deliberation, be devised, says Secretary Daniels. This 
shows that stagnation in promotion is the only possible mathematical 
result of existing laws. The attempt at elimination by the personnel bill 
of 1899 was so manifestly uneconomical as to be an imposition upon the 
government. 

What follows is taken from the Secretary of the Navy’s communication 
to the Army and Navy Journal: 

In conferring with various officers upon the subject of promotion, it is 
found that the majority are of the opinion that theoretically a fair system 
of selection would unquestionably be the most logical form of promotion, 
but the fear of favoritism and of social and political influence deters many 
of them from advocating such a system. Officers of all grades concur in 
the statement that the navy knows who its best men are, and they generally 
agree that if selection could be left entirely in the hands of the officers of 
the navy, and be entirely free from external influences, the pernicious 
features which they fear might characterize a system of promotion by 
selection would be avoided. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance, it is in fact an absolute essential, 
that before seriously advocating the adoption of a system of promotion by 
selection, a method be proposed which will entirely circumvent the above 
objections, eliminate “influence,” and cause selection to depend entirely 
upon professional excellence; this will incite ambitious officers continuously 
to exert their best efforts and will reward them for their professional 
attainments. 

The following features are therefore considered as essential to any 
system involving promotion by selection: 

(a) Selection Must be Made by the Navy Itself—In other words, in 
order to accomplish the desired results, the arrangement of officers on the 
promotion list of each grade must be done by the navy and must be based 
upon the unquestioned service opinion of the officer’s a ey saga attain- 
ments. This is fundamental and no form of selection should be considered 


which does not comply with these requirements, because, 
First. Professional attainments alone must be the desideratum; 
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Second. No one outside of the navy is competent to judge of an officer’s 
professignal attainments. Therefore, service opinion of his professional 
attainments must alone govern ; 

Third. It is essential not only that promotions be based on service 
opinion of professional attainments, but that they be based on the unques- 
tioned service opinion, In other words, the system must be such that any 
officer knows that his standing is based mathematically on the composite 
opinion of him as compared with other officers of his grade, possessed not 
merely by his seniors, but by the seniors under whom he has served officially 
—under whom he has performed official duties. 


HOW COMPARISONS SHOULD BE MADE 


(b) Comparisons Must be Made Only by the Reporting Officer.—Instead 
of requiring officers who make reports of fitness to mark on a scale of “ 4’ 
(under which system they are free to give every officer the same mark and 
leave it to the board to ‘niin the relative merit which the reporting 
officer alone is competent actually to judge), this requirement would force 
the officers who make the reports of fitness to show, of their own initiative, 
whether the officer being reported on is the best, the second best, or where 
he stands in relative merit among those officers of the grade who are known 
to the reporting officer. The reporting officer and not a board must, there- 
fore, make the comparison. 

It is believed to be universally conceded that reports of fitness in which 
officers are marked on the scale of “4” are wholly unsatisfactory in indi- 
cating comparative merit; no board could take such reports and do more 
than divide officers into three general classes—the best, the medium, and 
the worst. On the other hand, every captain knows his best watch officer ; 
every engineer can designate his most efficient assistant ; no gunnery officer 
would have difficulty in designating his most efficient turret or battery officer ; 
no lieutenant would have difficulty in naming the best division officer from 
his point of view; similarly, every navigator can tell the most proficient, 
all-around deck officer as viewed through his eyes. All of the above may be 
summarized by the statement that the navy knows its best officers—the only 
problem is to adopt a system whereby selection will be based on this knowl- 
edge. Generally speaking, on board ship, despite the difference in interests 
and duties, there is a remarkable unanimity of opinion as to the best all- 
around, most capable naval officer in each grade. It is by this means alone 
that the service is enabled to recognize its best officers, namely, by the 
concurrence of opinion in recognizing | the professional ability displayed by 
different officers of that grade. This “general reputation,” though a fairly 
accurate guide, is not sufficiently definite on which to base selection, and if 
promotion were based thereon artificial methods would undoubtedly be 
adopted which would render it more indefinite as an index to an officer’s 
attainments than it is at present; though general reputation is intangible, 
selection can safely be based on the foundation on which an officer’s repu- 
tation is based, namely, the opinion of his comparative professional merit 
possessed by officers under whom he has served officially. 

(c) Selection Must be Based Wholly on Reports of Fitness —If selection 
is to be based on the comparison made by reporting officers a system should 
be devised whereby selection can be made mathematically from the reports 
of fitness without the intermediary of any board whatever, the results to be 
subject to verification and subject to be ‘checked up by the various officers 
concerned, the question of “opinion” of any except the reporting officers 
being thus wholly eliminated. 

(d) Modification in Present Reports of Fitness Necessary.—In order to 
permit selection to-be made mathematically from the reports of fitness, 
without the question of any personal opinion entering, the present form 
of reports of fitness must be greatly modified. At the present time reports of 
fitness contain marks on a scale of “ 4,” representing efficiency in various 
features of a naval officer’s duty. The essential defect of these reports is that 
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the reporting officers endeavor togive a concrete value to an officer’s efficiency 
instead of comparing his merits with those of other officers of his grade; 
the result is that the marks of all officers, except those of most ordinary 
ability, are so nearly alike and vary so greatly with different reporting 
officers, as to prevent any accurate comparison of the professional attain- 
ments of the officers concerned. Furthermore, the nature of the subjects 
covered by the present reports varies so greatly in importance as to render 
wholly without value for comparison, or for other purposes, any average 
of the various marks contained in any one report. Even the most careful 
scrutiny of such reports cannot determine the most meritorious officer. A 
comparison of officers by means of figures of merit deduced therefrom is 
futile. As a means for selecting the most meritorious the existing system 
of marking is notoriously a failure. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED OF REPORTING OFFICERS 


If, therefore, reports of fitness be so devised as to require each reporting 
officer to compare the officer with other officers of that grade, if reports of 
fitness be submitted by every officer under whom a junior serves officially, 
the flag officer (if he so desires), the captain, the executive, and each head 
of the department having official cognizance of a junior, and if instead of 
the usual marks the above officers be required to answer the following 
questions: 

“Tf one officer from this grade is to be selected for promotion would this 
officer be your nominee?” 

“Tf two, three, four, or five officers, respectively, were to be selected for 
promotion, would this officer be among your nominees?” 
an accurate estimate of the officer’s comparative value as regarded by his 
immediate superiors will have been obtained. The answer to these ques- 
tions would not, of course, refer merely to the officers then serving under 
the reporting officer, but would be a comparison of the officer under con- 
sideration with all officers of the grade whom the reporting officer in his 
own opinion knew sufficiently to justify comparison. The number of officers 
thus considered by the reporting officer would be an essential part of the 
report, and would enter into the mathematical determination of final merit 
as elsewhere described. Certain captains would be acquainted with only a 
few lieutenants, whereas a lieutenant commander recently reported would 
possibly be acquainted with the professional qualifications of a large num- 
ber of lieutenants. For that reason the number of officers who are taken 
into consideration by the reporting officer in making his comparison is of 
great importance. Given the relative standing, the number of officers taken 
into consideration, and the length of time covered by the report, a mathe- 
matical determination of an officer’s “ final merit” would be obtained which 
would be an accurate measure of the opinion as to his professional 
efficiency borne by officers under whom he had served. The details as to the 
method of computation of final merit are given as an appendix to this 
paper. »The method suggested is but one of a number of methods which, 
given the above data, would arrive at the relative merit of the various 
officers concerned. 

“ Relative Value” the Esseniial—The above accentuates the point that 
promotion of officers in the service should be based on their relative merit. 
The whole basis of selection must be founded on the desire to get the most 
meritorious at the top and to reward the most efficient ; it is academic and 
immaterial whether the “most meritorious” and the “most efficient” 
deserve a “3,” “3.5” or a “4”—if they are the best officers in the service 
they are the ones whom it is desired to promote. Therefore, the entire 
system of selection should be built up around this feature. Under any 
system based thereon we may feel that, if the officer who receives the 
highest final merit be promoted, no mistake has been made; though he may 
not be absolutely the best man in all respects in his grade, certainly no 
intelligent man can claim that he is not among the very best that the grade 
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affords, and that the average efficiency of the higher grade will be increased 
by promoting him into it. Furthermore, if this same officer, after due 
length of service in this upper grade, be again selected for promotion soon 
after he becomes eligible thereto, and if this is again repeated in the next 
grade, his excellence is superlatively and unquestionably proven, and this 
rapid selection would result in filling the upper grades with men of that 
caliber. 


PROPOSED SYSTEM OF PROMOTION 


It is believed that a system of promotion embodying the following 
ms would comply with every requisite of the ideal system: 

Promote ensigns and lieutenants (junior grade) by seniority (ex- 
sent as provided by law), ensigns after three years’ and lieutenants (junior 
grade) after five years’ service in their respective grades; officers of each 
of these grades to be subjected, prior to promotion, to a thorough practical 
and oral examination on board ship in all of the duties of watch and 
division officer, supplemented by a physical examination and by such 
written professional examination and examination of their record as may 
be, in the opinion of the examining board, desirable, failure to establish 
fitness for promotion to be governed by existing law. 

Entirely aside from the above normal form of promotion, promote 
annually by selection ten lieutenants (junior grade) who have had not less 
than three years’ service in that grade. 

Note: The reason that promotion by seniority is advocated for these two 
grades is that officers in them, particularly the more backward, have not 
had an opportunity thoroughly to develop; the duties of these two grades 
and those of the following grade (lieutenant) are almost identical, being of 
a practical character, such as drilling and instructing men, drilling boat’s 
crews, acting as officer of the deck, officer of the watch, etc. In view of 
the nature of these duties it is believed that a very strict and searching 
practical examination, including the actual drill of a boat, turret, battery, 
section of artillery, company of infantry, etc., conducted on board ship by 
officers who are still intimately acquainted with the details of such duty, 
would be a more thorough test of the qualifications of officers of these 
grades than is the written theoretical examination which is now given and 
which an officer may pass with credit without being really proficient in the 
entirely primary duties required of his grade. Inasmuch as there are 
certain subjects concerning which the theoretical knowledge of these officers 
should be determined, the above practical examination should be supple- 
mented by such written professional examination as the board may con- 
sider necessary. The examination should also include a critical examina- 
tion of his record and as these are the grades where “ weeding out” can be 
done with the least disadvantage to both the government and to the officer 
concerned, no officer should be promoted whose record indicates that he 
would probably never be selected out of the grade of lieutenant. 

It has been stated in dealing with the ideal system that theoretically 
officers should be retained in any grade as long as their services therein 
were satisfactory, even though they be not fitted for promotion. As a 
practical question, however, the number of officers who will fail will be 
small and existing laws, which are thoroughly understood by the service, 
cover the question of the treatment of officers who fail on examination so 
thoroughly that it is considered unwise to change them in the absence of 
compelling reasons. Therefore, it is recommended that existing laws cover 
the treatment to be accorded ensigns and junior lieutenants who fail on 
the regular examination for promotion. This refers only to failure on the 
regular examination for promotion by seniority. 

It will be noted that the above paragraph provides for the promotion 
annually by selection of ten lieutenants (junior grade), who have had not 
less than three years’ service. While for reasons stated it is considered 
undesirable to make all promotions from lieutenant (junior grade) by 
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selection, at the same time, owing to the great difference in the ability, and 
particularly in the zeal and application of officers of that age, it would be 
extremely desirable to offer a personal incentive whereby the very best 
junior lieutenants could, after not less than three years’ service, be pro- 
moted into the next higher grade. Not only would this incite others to 
their best endeavors, but it will promote into the grade of lieutenant one 
to two years earlier than would otherwise be the case ten of the best 
officers in the lower grade. It is confidently believed that the majority of 
officers who eventually attain flag rank would come from this initial group 
specially selected from lieutenants (junior grade). It is equally necessary, 
despite the fact that they have been selected, that they should have the same 
examination prior to promotion as is given other officers of that grade. 
Failure to qualify, however, should not jeopardize their chance for pro- 
motion in regular season. The only penalty that should attach would be 
merely that they would lose their opportunity for promotion at that time 
and resume their position, without prejudice to future opportunities, in 
their regular place on the list of junior lieutenants. 


DUTY TO BE REQUIRED IN EACH GRADE 


2. Officers promoted from all other grades up to and including captain 
should be selected in the manner hereinafter prescribed, but no officer 
should be considered available for selection until he had performed, in the 
grade in which he is then serving, the service required in the next para- 
graph. Nor should any officer so selected be promoted to the next higher 
grade until he shall have been recommended by boards of examination 
based upon the physical and‘ professional examination, the latter to be 
practical, oral and written, at the discretion of the board; failure to estab- 
lish fitness to the satisfaction of the board as to professional attainments 
to entail merely a loss of opportunity for promotion until again selected, 
as elsewhere provided herein. J 

Note: The duty performed by captains, and this applies to a lesser extent 
to commanders, is of such a nature that officers of these grades do not 
serve under as many different officers as do officers of lower grades. 
Therefore, they receive a smaller number of reports of fitness, and it has 
been suggested that consequently an average of their reports would be 
somewhat less liable accurately to express the relative efficiency of such 
officers than is the case of officers of lower grades whose professional 
attainments are judged by a large number of seniors. 

It has been suggested by some that, in view of the fact that eventually 
officers who attain the grade of captain will all have been selected one or 
more times, promotion from that grade should be by seniority. This in 
fact is believed to be the custom in certain foreign services. On the other 
hand, it has been pointed out that the condition where the captain’s grade 
would be filled by specially selected men would not exist for many years 
subsequent to the passage of any act providing for promotion by selection, 
and that therefore immediate selection from that grade was of urgent 
importance. It has therefore been proposed by some that selection be made 
from the grade of captain by the vote of all officers in the grade of rear 
admiral. It is believed that selection for promotion to rear admiral, 
especially until the system gets into complete operation, is necessary; it is 
also believed that a vote of the rear admirals of the service would select 
approximately the best captains on the list and that the government would 
thereby gain ; however, it is believed that this might involve the introduction 
of undesirable influences and that it is indefensible and a logical ground, 
which would require that each officer of whatever grade be selected for his 
professional attainments as exhibited by him to the seniors under whom he 
serves. All things considered, therefore, it is believed that, despite the 
somewhat different conditions, the most logical and most efficient system 
for the selection of captains and commanders would be the adoption of the 
methods which apply to officers of lower grades. Therefore, in the pro- 
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posed legislation, appended hereto, the same system is recommended for 
each different grade. 

3. No officer shall be eligible for promotion until he shall have served 
at least the following period of time in his grade: Lieutenants, four years; 
lieutenant commanders, four years; commanders, two years; captains, 
three years. 

Note: As pointed out under remarks concerning an ideal system, no 
officer should be promoted from one grade to the other unless he had per- 
formed a certain minimum military duty at sea—this duty in connection 
with fighting crafts, such as battleships, armored cruisers, scouts, torpedo 
or mining craft, while attached to the fleet and away from navy yards. 
However, to impose the requirement that officers will not be considered 
eligible for promotion until they have performed certain individual duty 
places their eligibility for promotion beyond their individual control and 
invites the use of influence in obtaining assignments to duty. Though it 
is considered that no officer should be promoted until he shall have had a 
certain minimum of military duty at sea under the above-mentioned con- 
ditions, it is considered undesirable to require it as a qualification for pro- 
motion, and it is helieved that in a system of promotion by selection the 
above results will be accomplished without being made mandatory. 

Assuming that the average officer graduates at 22, that three years’ 
service is required as ensign, and that six years is required to become a 
lieutenant (assuming an officer has been one of the ten lieutenants (junior 
grade) selected for promotion), the above limitations would permit an 
officer to attain flag rank at an absolute minimum age of 41 years. It is 
improbable that any officer would be selected on five separate occasions 
immediately after he became eligible for promotion. However, the above 
time limit should, in practice, permit men of exceptional attainments to 
attain flag rank between 48 and 50, after having had almost uninterrupted 
practical experience in strictly military duty, and thus prepare to take up 
art the best possible foundation the serious duties of a flag officer. 

The Secretary of the Navy shall adopt a system for the computa- 
‘ion of the final merit of the officers of the different grades, and at a 
certain time each year the Bureau of Navigation shall compute the final 
merit of each officer, basing the computation on the reports of fitness cover- 
ing the preceding three years. This computation and the reports on which 
they are based shall be fully available for inspection by the officers con- 
cerned, who should be permitted the greatest freedom in that regard. 
Officers will be arranged on the current promotion list in each grade based 
on the final merit thus deduced, and promotion shall be made from that list 
in exactly the same method as it is now made from the regular seniority 
list, failure on examination to involve, instead of the penalty now prescribed 
by law, merely that the officer loses his turn and goes to the foot of the 
current promotion list until the following year. 

Note: All officers who attain the upper grades under the above system 
will have been selected therefor. Therefore, it is considered that even 
though such selected officers be not again selected for further promotion, 
they could, without prejudice to the government’s interests, be continued 
in their existing grade, unless they were deemed incompetent therefor by 
the officers under whom they are serving. Officers who were regarded as 
incompetent, or even approaching incompetency, would never stand suffi- 
ciently high on the current promotion list to be subjected to examination, and 
therefore a continuation of the present system of dropping an officer for 
two successive failures would no longer be logical as only the best officers 
in the grade w ould ever be afforded the privilege of taking an examination. 
Therefore, it is thought that all officers should fare alike in the upper 
grades and the penalty for failure on examination should merely consist 
in an officer losing his opportunity for promotion for that year, leaving the 
question of the more or less incompetent to be handled by regular dis- 
ciplinary methods. 
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It will be noted by the above method that there is no board for selection 
for promotion, it being an actual mathematical problem based on data 
derived from the various reports of fitness; no question of personal opinion 
can possibly enter except the opinions of the various officers who make the 
reports. The system (in effect) makes selection depend upon a board of 
officers under whom each officer has served during the past three years in 
his current grade. 

It has been suggested that an officer’s promotion should depend upon his 
entire service in the grade. On second thought it will be seen that this is 
illogical, because it gives an officer no opportunity of wiping out by con- 
tinued excellent conduct some unfortunate period of service during his 
commission. Unless such a provision were made, an officer, after receiving 
a few unfavorable reports, would have no hope of ever getting promoted 
and this would reflect upon his efficiency and his zeal in the performance of 
his daily duties. On the other hand, even though an officer may have been 
inefficient during a certain period of his service, if he has been good enough 
to be retained in the service and later is good enough throughout a period 
of three years to justify his selection for promotion, his previous inefficiency 
should not be allowed to debar him therefrom. 

. Officers shall be retired from the various grades pursuant to existing 
lowe after the following length of commissioned service: Lieutenants, 23 
years; lieutenant commanders, 28 years; commanders, 33 years; captains 
retire at age of 57 years; rear admirals retire at age of 62 years. 

Jote: The above ages for retirement are prescribed in each grade to 
provide for those officers who may never be selected. It is not believed 
that officers can be efficient in their respective grades longer than the periods 
set forth above. It will be noted that the retirement is based upon the 
length of commissioned service rather than upon age in grade. This is on 
account of the fact that a number of officers are appointed, who are not 
graduates of Annapolis, at ages considerably greater than that of the 
average graduate. It would seem unjust to commission them in the line 
of promotion without giving them equal opportunities to advance. There- 
fore, it would be unjust to force them to retire without giving them equal 
opportunities for promotion with graduates of Annapolis. 

It will also be noted that age in grade for captains is placed at 57. This 
will insure that no officer attains flag rank who has not yet a minimum of 
five years to serve. 

6. In order that non-military duty may not interfere with the experi- 
ence of those officers who are eventually to command our fleets and 
squadrons, so far as possible non-military duty, both afloat and on shore, 
should be assigned to those officers of the different grades whose age was 
such as to prevent or render highly improbable their ever attaining flag 
rank. It is believed that this would be more or less automatic. Under the 
operation of a system such as above proposed, an officer who had the 
qualities to justify his successive selection through the various grades and 
his attaining flag rank early in life would necessarily devote himself almost 
exclusively to the professional side of life. For success in his profession 
he would necessarily sacrifice many pleasant assignments to duty; his life 
would be strenuous and much of it spent at sea. On the other hand, there 
would be officers less ambitious who would be willing to accept duties of a 
less strenuous character, permitting them to enjoy home life and to perform 
highly valuable duties but of a non-military nature. By this provision it 
would be found in actual operation that the officers who actually attain 
flag rank would have been those whose experience had not been seriously 
interrupted by the performance of non-military duty. 

. Summary.—Comparing the effects of the above proposed system with 
the features found requisite to the ideal system we find— 

(a) That the best men in the navy reach the top; 

(b) That they reach command and flag rank early in life; 

(c) That officers have adequate experience in each grade before promo- 
tion to the next; 
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(d) That the spirit of competition is fully utilized; 

(e) That political and personal influence are entirely excluded from 
promotion ; : 

(£) That promotion is dependent absolutely on professional attainments ; 

(g) That officers not fitted for higher positions are utilized in the lower 
grades as long as they are efficient therein ; 

(h) That retirement is only for phy sical disability and age in grade; 

(i) That non-military — is not performed to the detriment of the 
fighting efficiency of the fleet 


PROPOSED METHOD OF COMPUTATION OF FINAL MERIT 


. It is believed an essential to any system of selection that the com- 
herivons be made by the officers who make out reports of fitness, thus avoid- 
ing the intermediary of any board. In the suggested wording of the act, 
which w ould render possible the mathematical computation of an officer’s 
“final merit” entirely from the answers to certain questions contained 
therein, it is provided: 

“Sec. 2. That hereafter reports of fitness shall be made on officers in the 
naval service in accordance with the provisions of Section 3 of this act and 
under such further regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Navy and approved by the President. 

“Sec. 3. That all reporting officers, having in mind solely their duty to 
the United States and the efficiency of the naval service, shail indorse upon 
reports of fitness made by them, answers to the following questions: 

“1, How long has this officer served in his present grade ? 

“2. State the exact length of time covered by the report? 

‘3. Having in mind his character, mentality, experience and professional 
ability, do you consider this officer fit for promotion to the next higher 
grade (or rank) ? 

“Tf answer to above question is ‘no, the following questions will not be 
answered : 

“4. Of how many officers in this officer’s grade have you sufficient 
personal knowledge to form an opinion as to their respective qualifications 
for promotion? 

“s. Comparing all those officers referred to in your answer to Question 
No. 3, where would you place this officer on the next ‘ promotion list’ of 
his grade (rank) ? 

“Sec. 4. That suitable numerical values shall be announced by the 
Secretary of the Navy, with the written approval of the President, to be 
assigned all officers for the answers entered on their reports of fitness, as 
prescribed in Section 3 of this act, and an equitable method based thereon 
of computing ‘final merit’ of the officers of each grade shall similarly be 
announced after written approval thereof by the President.” 

2. Sections 2 and 3 require a change in “Reports of Fitness” in order 
to insure that these “reports” contain data upon which an officer’s “ final 
merit ” can be mathematically determined. Section 2 merely authorizes the 
Secretary of the Navy, with approval of the President, to amplify by 
regulations the provisions covered by Section 3, as future experience may 
dictate. The essential feature of these sections is that they render manda- 
tory the general principles on which selection for promotion is based (thus 
insuring a method in which professional attainments are the only criterion), 
and at the same time leaving necessary details concerning the applications 
to be prescribed by regulation. 

3. Section 3 provides the essential features of the reports of fitness in so far 
as they affect promotion by selection. It will be noted that the rongrnas 
officer is required to answer certain questions. The first question as to the 
length of time that the officer has served in his present grade is-pertinent 
in showing at a glance whether or not the officer is eligible for promotion— 
that is, whether or not his name should appear on the “ promotion list” for 
the ensuing year. If he is not eligible there would be, of course, no neces- 
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sity in wasting time calculating his final merit. Nevertheless, the questions 
contained in this section should be answered for all officers regardless of 
whether or not they are eligible for promotion, inasmuch as they will be 
necessary to determine the past record of these officers as soon as they do 
become eligible for promotion. 

4. Question No. 2 gives the length of time covered by the report. It is 
manifest that reports should have weight directly in proportion to the 
length of time covered by them. As a matter of regulation, it is recom- 
mended that no report covering a period of time of less than three weeks 
be counted. 

The answer to Question No. 3 states definitely whether or not this 
as is fit for promotion to the next higher grade. Manifestly if, in the 
opinion of the reporting officer, he is unfit, it would be unnecessary for the 
officer making the report to reply to the succeeding questions. Any indi- 
vidual report in which an officer receives a negative reply to this question 
should be counted as a report covering the given length of time in which 
the officer being reported on receives 0. If the officer is fit for promotion 
then the replies to Questions Nos. 4 and 5 become pertinent. 

6. Question No. 4 is intended to ascertain the number of officers with 
whom the officer being reported upon is being compared. It is quite 
possible in the case of some captains reporting on certain junior officers 
that the captain may know only those officers who are serving under him at 
that time. On the other hand, other captains may have very recently 
served with a considerable number of officers of that grade; furthermore, 
a lieutenant commander who has just been promoted from the grade of 
lieutenant might readily be acquainted with the professional qualifications 
of a large number of lieutenants. Therefore, the reply to this question is 
an essential portion of the report of fitness. In replying to this question 
it would be necessary for the officer making the report of fitness to give 
careful consideration to the list of officers of the grade and determine how 
many he knew sufficiently well to justify him in comparing their professional 
efficiency with the professional efficiency of the officer being reported upon. 

7. In Question No. 5 we arrive at the actual comparison which the report- 
ing officer is required to make. Having gone over the grade and ascertained 
in making reply to Question No. 4 how many officers he knew sufficiently 
well to compare, Question No. 5 requires him, practically speaking, to make 
a list, placing the officers referred to in Question No. 4 in what he considers 
the order of their professional excellence. This list is not, of course, in- 
cluded in the report, but he is required to state where the officer reported 
upon stands on this list. By this means any one officer is compared with 
other officers from various points of view, namely, from the point of view 
of the captain, the executive officer, and the various heads of departments. 

8. Section 4 authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to prescribe and an- 
nounce suitable numerical values to the answer to questions given in Section 
3, and also authorizes him to adopt an equitable method (based upon the 
replies to the above questions) of computing the “final merit” of officers. 

g. It is considered essential that the selection be based entirely on the 
replies to the above questions. As soon as any question of opinion, other 
than that expressed by required reporting officers, comes in, pernicious in- 
fluences are immediately introduced. The replies to the above questions 
will give sufficient data to arrive at a concrete mathematical “figure of 
merit” for each officer, and this alone must determine standing on the 
promotion list. 

10. The question arises as to the method of accomplishing this, so as to 
take into account the varying number of reports which will be submitted on 
different officers, the varying length of time covered by different reports, 
and the varying number of officers who have been taken into consideration 
in each case in making the comparison. The following is proposed as a fair 
and equitable system and one which will place the officers as nearly as 
possible in the order of their professional efficiency in grade: 
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Let NV represent the number of officers of the grade who are known to the 
reporting officer—that is, let the answer to Question No. 3 be indicated by 
N. Let S equal the inverse numerical standing of the officer as given by 
the reporting officer in Question No. 4—that is to say, S will equal the 
officer’s standing counting from the bottom of the list. Let M equal the 
number of months, as above determined, covered by the report. 


Then, ‘a equals the numerical value of the given report. Let us call 
ons V1, V2, etc. Then the sum of these numerical values, indicated by 
V1, etc., divided by the sum of the number of months on which each 
st is based, would give the average monthly merit which, when ex- 
tended back over the preceding three years,,may be taken for our purposes 
as the “final merit” which determines the position on the current promo- 
tion list. 

As elsewhere proposed, no officer should be eligible for a position 
on the promotion list who has not served a certain minimum length of time 
in his grade, to be fixed by regulations recommended by the Secretary and 
approved in writing by the President, this length of service, of course, to 
apply uniformly to all officers in the particular grade. The officers thus 
eligible have their names placed on the next promotion list in accordance 
with the “final merit” as above determined. 

As an illustration of the application of the above formula, the follow- 
ing supposititious case is given: 

(1) Reporting officer, captain, has personal knowledge, etc. (see Ques- 
tion No. 4) of four officers. Length of time covered by report six months. 
Officer stands second in efficiency. In this case, S (standing counting from 
bottom of list) is 3, is 6, N is 4. Therefore, 1’ equals 4.5. 

(2) The same officer reported on by the ordnance officer. N equals 30. 
Officer stands 3 on the list. Therefore, S (standing counting from bottom 
of list) is 28. Length of time covered by the report 4% months. In this 
case 1’7 would equal 4.04. j 

(3) The same officer reported on by the executive officer. Period covered 
four months and fifteen days. Number of officers known to reporting 
officer 10. Officer stands No. 5. S therefore equals 6 (standing counting 

~ 
from bottom of list). Therefore, 2 equals 6 x4 2 equals 2.7. 

(4) Same officer reported on by navigator. In answer to Question No. 2 
navigator states that he does not regard this officer fit for promotion. Time 
covered by report, five months. Questions Nos. 3 and 4 remain unanswered. 
Hence, value of this report for period of five months is 0. 

13. The above shows the method used for computing the value of each 
report of fitness from whomsoever received. In the case of an officer of one 
of the lower grades, inasmuch as he would receive reports from his captain, 
executive officer, and each head of a department at least every six months, 
and would furthermore receive reports when any one of these officers was 
detached. or when he himself was detached, in the course of three years 
(especially if duty was performed at sea), an officer not above the grade of 
lieutenant commander would probably receive from 20 to 30 reports, each 
one of which would be solved as above shown. It will be noted that this 
solution covers the three essentials : 

(1) Number of officers taken into consideration ; 

(2) Relative standing as compared with these officers ; 

(3) Period of time covered by the report. 

The only thing that remains is to deduce “ final merit ” from the numerical 
values thus deduced for these different reports. 

14. This is done merely by adding the numerical values for the different 
reports and dividing the sum by the sum of months covered by the various 
reports. In the above case final merit would equal: 


4-5 1 4-4 + 2.7 1 O11 -24__ .566 (final merit). 
6+433+45+5 19.83 
10 —Army and Navy Journal, 8/1. 
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ENGINEERING 


ELectric Drive ror NEw Batt_esHips.—The Navy Department has decided 
to equip battleships 43 and 44 with electric drives. This system of power 
has proved to be such a success that it will probably become a standard 
for larger warships. The electric drive is practically the same system of 
power that is used on electric railways. Each ship has a power house 
which transmits the power to the propeller by a system of machinery 
adapted to the needs of warships. Its chief advantage consists in the fact 
that high-speeded turbine engines can be used in running propellers at 
a low rate of speed. By other systems of connections between turbine 
engines it is necessary to run the propeller at too high a rate of speed to 
secure all the power that is developed by the engine. This one also dis- 
penses with the use of backing turbine engines. The propeller can be 
reversed through the operations of the electric drive-—Army and Navy 
Journal, 8/1. 


Diese, ENGINES For “ MAuMEE.’’—Two large Diesel engines being built 
at the New York Navy Yard will be ready for the U. S. tank ship Maumee 
late this winter or early next spring. It has not yet been decided whether 
the Maumee shall be brought to New York from Mare Island Navy Yard, 
where she is being built, or that the engines shall be sent across the country 
to California. These engines are the most powerful oil engines that have 
ever been constructed. One of them has had a very satisfactory shop 
test and the other is nearing completion. They are of the Nurnberg type. — 
Shipping Illustrated, 11/12. 


NEFF SUBMARINE SysTEM.—The Neff system of submarine propulsion is 
described in the bids submitted on September 30 for submarine boats Nos. 62 
to 77. Under the Neff system it is claimed that either gas or oil engines can 
be-used under water. The system is intended for installation on any type of 
submarine boat. An experimental boat on the Neff system was submitted 
to a naval board appointed some time ago. The boat had a secret 
tryout on the Pacific coast with the result, it is understood, that it received 
a favorable report. Neither the navy officers nor the inventor are disposed 
to discuss in detail the new system of propulsion. The vital part of the 
improvement is said to lie in a new system of handling the air supply when 
the boat is submerged, Mr. Neff taking space in the submarine which was 
formerly occupied by one of the units of power and using it in storing 
compressed air. The storage system is said to be worked out in such a 
systematic manner that with it the boat has a larger sailing radius under sea 
than by any other system, and the crew is provided with a larger supply 
of air than by any other system. Just how this is accomplished is one of 
the secrets of the new system. Navy officers had sufficient faith in the 
new system to co-operate with its inventor in perfecting it. It is stated that 
Mr. Neff has been secretly working with officers of the Navy Department 
for over a year and has perfected his scheme on plans that have the 
approval of the submarine experts in the department—Army and Navy 
Journal, 2/10. 


Oi. or STEAM ENGINES FOR SUBMARINES.—Perhaps the most complex 
problem, and also the factor of the greatest moment in determining the 
future possibilities and development of underwater craft, says a writer in 
Engineering, is that of the propelling machinery for surface and also 
submerged navigation. With the advent of the petrol internal-combustion 
engine, and the perfection of accumulators and electric motors, the pro- 
pulsion of submarines became sufficiently reliable, and the radii of action 
(surface and submerged) so considerable, that these craft assumed an im- 
portance in the fleets of the various powers. The subsequent development 
of the Diesel engine, ensuring much safer conditions of working and 
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greatly increased powers, made these latter engines standard for modern 
craft, in view of their suitability for the work, the comfortable tempera- 
ture of the engine-room, the small weight and space occupied, the possibility 
of starting up at once from coldand developing full power within a minute or 
so, stopping, and being ready for diving instantly, the small amount of super- 
vision required, the absence of auxiliaries, the invisibility of the exhaust, 
and the ease with which they can be reversed, especially those working on the 
two-cycle. In view of the development of the steam engine for surface 
propulsion in the French Navy, the following table is given by our contem- 
porary: 





| | Surface — is Sub- | Total 
Name. | Date /|displace-; Merged | - urface | merged | horse 
ment displace-| speed | speed power 
ment | | 

Tons Tons | 
Archiméde ............. 1909 | 577 S10 15 10 1700 
Gustave Zédé........... | 1913 | 187 1080 | 20 210 2400 
Dupuy de Lome.......)} | = ; 

, : >| | 70 | 2 II 
EE I | cde 833 1070 | 0 | 4000 
SN 8 6 4504 as s0acene | | | 
Fulton. . ; | 1915 | 833 1070 * 23 212 | 14000 
NES Nawab etueseke | | | 

1 Steam turbines, 2 Approximate. 


In comparing turbines with Diesel engines, the following are points 
worthy of deep consideration. The weight per brake horse-power for 
turbine installations is from 50 lb. to 53 lb., whilst for Diesel engines about 
66 Ib. is the figure. With turbines the weight of fuel to be carried is much 
greater, or the radius of action considerably less, whilst for the machinery 
alone more space is occupied. With steam machinery in such confined 
spaces, and in bad weather the engine-room temperatures would be some- 
what high, and the machinery spaces must be cooled by means of water 
insulation, air-coolers and generously proportioned fans are required 
With internal-combustion engines, the suction air and the cooling water of 
the main engines serve to make the engine-room comfortable and habitable 
under all conditions. To support combustion, continues Engineering, air 
is needed, so that no prime mover can be utilized for underwater propul- 
sion. To store air in sufficient quantities for the necessary combustion is 
readily shown by figures to be impracticable. For this reason electric 
motors, together with accumulators charged by the main engines at suitable 
times are utilized. The accumulators to give a fair underwater radius of 
action are heavy and clumsy, and many attempts have been made to lighten 
this unit. In this connection Ing. Campagna makes a very complete com- 
parison between the ordinary lead cell and the Edison cell. In brief, 
whilst this latter possesses the advantages of lightness, cheapness, solidity 
of construction, and does not require acid, yet it cannot maintain sufficient 
overload for a reasonable space of time without overheating, and when dis- 
charging presents certain unreliable features, so that its principal claim of 
lightness is annulled for this particular duty. The necessity of installing 
two sets of propelling machinery, Diesel or steam for surface propulsion, 
and electric for submerged running, has led inventors to attack the problem 
of devising one engine, or some lighter or more convenient combination of 
machinery than that which so far has been necessary, to meet the two sets 
of conditions.—United Service Gazette, 25/11. 
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DIMINUTIVE GASOLINE ENGINE FOR CRANKING AIRSHIP ENGINES.—There 
has been developed in England a gasoline engine of the twin-cylinder 
opposed type intended for the starting up of the huge engines now used 
on seaplanes and airships. The complete auxiliary power plant weighs but 
23% pounds; the total weight including a magneto weighing over seven 
pounds and a carbureter tipping the scales at nearly two and one half 
pounds. The engine develops over four horse-power and operates at 
speeds exceeding 4000 revolutions per minute.—Scientific American, 25/12, 


SUBMARINES 


Diese “ MoTHER SHIP” FOR SUBMARINES.—A very interesting vessel has 
just been completed by the establishment Fiat-San Giorgio at Spezia, the 
Ceara, a “mother ship” for submarines built to the order of the Bra- 
zilian Government. The chief point of interest in the Ceara centers 
round her engines, which are of the Fiat-Diesel type, the underlying idea in 
fitting this type of machinery to the vessel being to familiarize the 





THE BRAZILIAN SUBMARINE TENDER “ CEARA” 


crews of submarine boats berthed on the Ceara with the operation of 
the motors used for the surface propulsion of the undersea craft. The 
leading characteristics of the Ceara are as follows: Length 326 it., 
beam 51 ft., draft 13 ft., displacement 3735 tons, armament four 3.9-inch 
and four 2.2-inch guns. The propelling machinery is the highest power 
Diesel installation now afloat and takes the form of two sets of two-cycle 
Fiat-Diesels of 4100 i. h. p., each having six cylinders. Notwithstanding 
their high power, the motors of the Ceara have been designed for port 
scavenging and are very similar in construction to the usual high-speed 
type of Fiat-Diesel engines used in the Italian Navy and in the submarine 
built at Spezia for the Brazilian Government. The machinery of the Ceara 
is placed aft as well as the fuel tanks, two-thirds of the length of the vessel 
forward being given over to stores, accommodation, etc. The building 
of Diesel engines of this power and their installation in a vessel destined 
to perform the important rdéle assigned to the Ceara is, indeed, a tribute to 
the reliability attained by this type of engine under present conditions. The 
accompanying illustration gives a good idea of the external appearance of 
the Ceara, which has been designed to accommodate the personnel of a 
flotilla of six submarines of 250 tons displacement each. The stores carried 
in the Ceara are equal to replenishing completely the fuel and other supplies 
necessary to the flotilla four times in succession, without necessity for the 
boats to return to a shore base. The vessel has been fitted with salvage 
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apparatus to serve as a floating dock for the submarines based on her, so 
that the Ceara represents in fact a floating dockyard and naval base. At 
the same time, the ship is equipped with a cylindrical tank for the trial and 
transport of a submarine, this tank measuring 180.4 ft. in length with a 
diameter of about 23 ft. Besides berthing accommodation for the personnel 
of the submarine flotilla, there is aboard the Ceara all the medical equipment 
necessary to a hospital ship. Large cold storage capacity has also been 
installed to take care of the ammunition needed by the submarines, as well 
as consumable stores, etc. /An ice-making plant is also fitted. The normal 
speed of the Ceara is 13% knots and the radius of action at 10 knots is 
4000 miles. For the loading of the electric batteries used by the submarines, 
powerful accumulators have been fitted in the Ceara. Special notice should 
be given to the salvage installation of the ship. This consists, as can be 
seen from the illustration, of two powerful steel derricks fitted at the 
stern and designed to lift a boat of 400 tons displacement, care having been 
taken to overcome the inertia due to the rolling and pitching of the ship 
when attempting salvage operations in the open sea. These derricks are 
supplied with specially-designed electric winches so as to be able to lift a 
boat submerged at a depth of 132 feet in 30 minutes. The Ceara is the first 
vessel fitted with Diesel engines of high power to be completed in Italy and 
it is expected that shortly after the new year she will cross the Atlantic to 
take her station at Rio de Janeiro.—Shipping Illustrated, 25/12. 


THE PropLtEM OF ANTI-SUBMARINE DEFENCE.—The future of the large 
armored ship depends on the success with which the problem of anti- 
submarine defence can be solved. What has been achieved within the 
last year makes it clear that underwater craft have not revolutionized 
warfare to the extent that has been expected. The best brains in la Rue 
Royale (Paris) and in Whitehall (London) are just now going deeper into 
the study of (1) how to prevent hostile submarines getting within tor- 
pedo range of big ships ; (2) how to enable battleships detecting and destroy- 
ing submarines that manage to get within their radius of action; (3) how 
to minimize the effects of torpedo explosion; (4) how to reduce the loss 
of personnel wm the case of the big ship foundering. Attack is, of course, 
considered the most effective means of defence, passive devices of pro- 
tection, however improved, being only assured of temporary efficacy. Aero- 
planes bombard German submersibles in Zeebrugge (Belgium) harbor, 
also bombarded from the sea by English and French monitors; seaplanes, 
like sea birds with the elusive fish, are detailed to ceaselessly watch over 
likely fields of action of submarines, ready to attack or to signal to special 
craft (destroyers, torpilleurs, steam trawlers and especially handy and 
practically invulnerable motor boats fitted with quick firers) ; old destroyers 
and torpedo-boats, too slow or too small for fleet work, are entrusted with 
independent submarine chasing. The organization of the surveillance is so 
perfect that the most important strategic routes in the vicinity of the 
allied coasts are continuously under watch. 

Admitting a German submarine safely escapes from the many sea 
dangers and gets in close proximity to an allied military port, greater perils 
await her; rows and rows of mines disposed “en chapelets,” special con- 
trivances to give warning of its presence, old battleships or dummy dread- 
noughts placed as baits in the midst of mine fields, and several other deadly 
devices on which the utmost secrecy is kept. 

Seaplane flotillas carried by special motherships, ample screens of fast 
scouts and destroyers protect fleets at sea, giving both range of vision and 
destroying power, and warding off the submarine danger. But, on paper, 
each fighting ship is to have individually means to detect and destroy. 
Kites like those tried in the armored cruiser Quine, carrying an observer 
at good height, as well as lookout station on the top of masts, are to signal 
the presence of periscopes or submerged submarines to quick-firing bat- 
teries placed in fighting tops and on superstructures which will entail some 
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changes in naval architecture. To frustrate attack of a submarine, de- 
tected too late, handiness and speed are needed to change course and ram 
or get out of torpedo range. Here success depends not so much on a high 
nominal speed as on the faculty of quickly increasing the rate-going. Hence 
the importance of motors in good working condition and of efficient 
engineering staffs. The cruiser Waldeck-Rousseau, attacked by three Aus- 
trian submarines off Cattaro, owed her safe escape to assets of that class. 

Constructional skill has, of course, produced several protective devices, 
The use of armor is preconised either in hull plates of moderate thickness 
or of internal longitudinal bulkheads, like in the Russian Cesarewitch 
and in the French Dantons, Brétagnes and Gascognes. Armored caissons 
have been experimented upon at Lorient and substantial improvements 
introduce though the conclusive results have been arrived at. Elaborate 
watertight subdivisioning, not without serious drawbacks, is the cheapest 
device. Ex-Chief Constructor Bertin has recommended the fitting of 
double torpedo nets. But with increasing size and power of mines and 
torpedoes. passive defences can only possess temporary and incomplete 
efficacy. Lastly, rafts on deck will permit to save a good part of the crews 
of foundering ships.—Army and Navy Journal, 25/12. 


SUBMARINE Proputsion.—The French submarine fleet in service or under 
trial comprises about 20 craft fitted with steam engines (Pluvidse type) 
and above 30 with internal combustion motors (Aigrette-Faraday-Cornélie- 
Amphitrite-Bellone series). The extensive war experience gained is wholly 
in favor of Diesel motors which require less space and weight for a given 
power and three times less fuel consumption, and enable submarines to 
dive rapidly and to pass in a few minutes from the submerged position to 
full-speed surface navigation, when minutes make the difference between 
success and failure. From a military standpoint steam is to be condemned 
in underwater craft. The troubles at first experienced in Diesels have been 
overcome and, it appears, the 1000-ton boats of the 1914-15 program 
(Laplace series) that were to receive oil boilers and turbines like in the 
Dupuy de Lome will, instead, be fitted with internal combustion engines 
which is also a question of adopting for larger ships.—Aryiy and Navy 
Journal, 25/12. 


ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY 


Tue Hammonp Rapio Projectite—Congress has been asked by the 
Secretary of War to appropriate $530,000 for the purchase from John Hays 
Hammond, Jr., of his invention, thie Hammond radio projectile, a type of 
torpedo controlled by wireless either from the shore or from a battleship, 
which can be operated on the surface or as the usual type of torpedo. 
Mr. Hammond claims that by his invention he can control the course of 
this type of torpedo for a distance of five miles. In tests made at his 
laboratory at Gloucester, Mass., a bamboo pole weighted so that it would 
stand upright in the water, three and a half miles off shore, was hit ten 
times out of fifteen. 

Mr. Hammond has been offered by foreign governments much larger 
sums for his invention than the amount estimated by the War Department, 
but he believes that he should give his own country the preference in its 
use. He has devoted to the perfection of the invention seven years of 
labor and has expended $300,000 in his experiments with_ its various 
features. In writing to Senator Martin, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the Secretary of War urges the immediate pur- 
chase of the invention, saying that it has been fully tested by the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortifications, and that it has been demonstrated that it will 
be of great value to the country’s system of coast defences. The Secretary’s 
letter to Senator Martin, which was dated March 2, 1915, follows: 
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“The War Department has for a long time been inspecting inventions 
or devices of Mr. John Hays Hammond, Jr. He has a radio-dynamic 
torpedo, which, as far as we know, is the first successful application of 
radio-electricity in controlling a torpedo at a distance from the shore. It 
is now believed that the matter is in such shape that it can be definitely 
dealt with. The initial steps were taken under the supervision of members 
of the coast artillery corps, and met with their approval. Subsequently, it 
was submitted to the Board of Ordnance and Fortification, a board com- 
posed of General Scott, chief of staff ; General Kingman, chief of engineers ; 
General Crozier, chief of ordnance ; General Weaver, chief of coast 
artillery; Colonel Davis, of the coast artillery ; Colonel Treat, of the field 
artillery, and Mr. Cockrell, a civilian member. 

“That board has reported to me that they believe this invention or device 
to be of great value in our coast defences, and has recommended that the 
exclusive rights be purchased by this country. The lump sum payment is 
$530,000, which this board reports to me is a fair and proper sum for what 
we will acquire.’-—Army and Navy Journal, 25/12. 


* DEMAND FOR Benzo. AND ToLuot.—The war office has notified local 
authorities that owing to the demand for benzol and toluol for the manu- 
facture of explosives it has been found necessary to require gas undertak- 
ings throughout the kingdom to extract these constituents from their gas, 
thereby in some cases affecting the illuminating power of the gas and its 
calorific power. It is urged by the war office that councils should do every- 
thing in their power to prevent attacks on gas undertakings owing to 
possible deterioration of the gas supplied, and that this could best be done 
by ceasing to test gas altogether, or Ey preventing results of the test being 
made public.—Engineer, 10/12. 


THE DISTANCE AT WHICH HEAVY Gus Firinc Has Been HEArp during the 
present war forms the subject of some investigations by Mr. M. Christy, 
preliminary results of which are reported in Nature. Mr. Christy’s house 
is at Chignal St. James, near Chelmsford, Sussex, about 125 miles from 
Ypres (taking the latter town, for convenience, as a known center of the 
region from which the sounds come). Mr. Christy states that he has heard 
the firing quite unmistakably since the beginning of the war, often all day 
and for many days in succession. He has collected records of the firing 
being heard at places throughout the southeast of England, the maximum 
distance from Ypres at which it was unmistakably heard being 140 miles, 
though there is a doubtful record of 150 miles. Apparently the direction 
of the wind has less to do with the transmission of the sound than certain 
other atmospheric conditions.—Scientific American, 8/1. 


GERMAN 42-cM. GuN.—Although the 42-cm. gun used by the Germans in 
battering down the fortifications at Liége and Namur attracted world-wide 
attention during the early stages of the war, the secret of its dimensions 
and other features has been so jealously guarded that very few facts have 
been made public regarding this monster mortar, beyond the terrible 
destruction wrought by it. At a recent meeting of artillery engineers at 
Dusseldorf, Germany, an engineer of the Krupp works delivered a lecture 
on the making of heavy artillery and particularly on the making of the 
42-cm. guns, or the “ Big Berthas,” as the Germans call them, and a report 
of this lecture has been transmitted to America. According to this report, 
the big gun weighs about 97% tons, while the base on which it stands when 
in fring position weighs 41144 tons. The barrel is 16 feet long, and the 
shell fired from it is about 50 inches long and weighs 880 pounds. The gun 
is far too big to be transported on any kind of gun-carriage. It is made up 
of considerably more than 100 pieces, and must be taken apart and loaded 
on motor trucks, of which twelve are said to be required, when it is to be 
moved. No one not connected with the German artillery is ever permitted 
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near the 42-cm. gun when it is in firing position. It is said that no photo- 
graphs have ever been made of it, the pictures purporting to represent this 
gun, widely published at the beginning of the war, being in fact photo- 
graphs of the 30.5-cm. Krupp and Skoda mortars.—Engineer, 17/12. 


AERONAUTICS 


GIANT Sikorsky AEROPLANE.—Constructors are constantly working to 
increase the speed and the carrying power of aeroplanes and have brought 
out double-motor, double-propeller machines which can lift 1100 to 1300 
pounds. The success obtained with these has led to the expectation of 
building machines with four motors and propellers, veritable dreadnoughts 
of the air, superior even to Zeppelins. 

This tendency towards larger machines was foreshadowed several years 
ago by the Russian Sikorsky, whose machine, //ia Mouremetz, has ren- 
dered important services to the Russians. On February 25 of last year, he 
rose to a height of 1600 feet with eight passengers and returned to his point 
of departure after a long journey. He then made another flight of six 
minutes with four additional passengers and his dog. Again he made a 





GIANT SIKoRSKY AEROPLANE 


16-minute flight with five more passengers, a total weight of almost a 
ton and a quarter. At present the machine can carry 20 passengers for 
15 to 20 hours without landing, at a minimum speed of about 60 miles an 
hour. 

The cabin and propellers of this aerial omnibus are shown in the illus- 
tration. Back of the front balcony is the pilot’s dining room, now used e 
a munitions magazine. Back of this is a large cabin, lighted at night, 1 
which 1%-inch guns are mounted; in addition there is a kitchen, a hs 
closet and a place for the dynamo. ‘The machine is driven by four Salmson 
motors of 500 horse-power. The spread surface of the planes is five times 
greater than that of any other aeroplane. The steel frame is 67 feet long. 
The machine has done serious military duty along the Galician front, in 
bombardment, photographing and fire control.—La Nature. 


THE TRANSPARENT AEROPLANE. By Neal A. Truslow.—Military authori- 
ties await the development of the new French invisible aeroplane with great 
interest. The French government is, naturally, very secretive about this 
invention, which bids fair to revolutionize aerial warfare, and information 
is difficult to obtain, but it is rumored that one of these machines recently 
attacked and destroyed a German Aviatik without a battle. The enemy 
craft had no intimation of the attack until under fire from the mitrailleuse 
of the French machine. 
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In type this new marvel is similar to the Voisin. The body and frame- 
work are constructed, as in ordinary machines, of aluminum braced with 
wire. Over the framework, instead of canvas, is stretched a transparent 
material which looks like a cross between mica and celluloid. It is called 
“cellon,’ and is a chemical combination of cellulose and acetic acid. Of 
almost the same transparency as glass, it does not crack or splinter and has 
the toughness and pliability of rubber. It is neither inflammable nor soluble, 
and is impervious to the effects of gasoline. 

Experiments with cellon have also been made extensively by the Germans, 
and for the same purpose, but without success because of a tendency to warp, 
which they were unable to overcome. The French success lies in having 
eliminated that tendency, And in doing so they have completed a practically 
invincible, as well as invisible, machine. At a height of 3000 feet it becomes 
an indistinct blur. At 6000 feet it is absolutely lost to sight. This means a 
great increase in scouting possibilities and less danger to operators. Since 
the aeroplane can be detected only by the noise of its engines, it is no longer 
a target for hostile guns. 

The European war might well be called a war of aircraft ; and the opinion 
is growing that its issue will be decided by the birdmen. Almost every day 
sees new inventions or methods introduced to still further increase speed 
or power or efficiency. Last week it was the massive new German aero- 
plane, said to be propelled by four motors of 80 horse-power each, so 
heavy and unwieldy that the steering gear is of necessity operated by ma- 
chinery, and able to carry 14 passengers at a speed hitherto unheard of. 

This week has brought the still greater wonder—a machine that is invis- 
ible. In the hands of the daring French aviators great results may be 
expected, and the triumph of its production shows that the French have not 
been idle-—Scientific American, 18/12. 


REVIEW OF 1915 AERONAUTIC DEVELOPMENT.—In reviewing the progress of 
aeronautics for the year that has just drawn to a close, the one fact that 
stands out from all the rest is the predominating influence of the war. 
Achievements in general have been more of the nature of substantial en- 
gineering advancement than of sensational flights and records such as have 
characterized former years. 

Gigantic aeroplanes have been developed by the fighting nations in an 
endeavor to secure the command of the air. Biplanes and triplanes of over 
100-foot spread are either built or are building, while machines of more 
modest dimensions, equipped with two or three power plants, have made 
their appearance on the field of battle. Such aircraft are equipped with 
one or more rapid-firing guns of 11%- to 3-inch caliber, as well as several 
machine guns. In some of the larger machines the crew numbers six or 
more, while the amount of fuel, provisions, bornbs and ammunition carried 
exceeds the expectations of the most far-sighted aeronautical constructor 
of antebellum days. 

The demand for bigger machines has naturally reacted on engine con- 
struction, with the result that more powerful aeronautical power plants have 
been built of late. As in the instance of the motor car, the 12-cylinder 
aeronautical engine is hailed as the final word in heavier- than- -air craft pro- 
pulsion. Motors of this type are being made in sizes ranging from 100 to 
250 horse-power. The rotary engine, which dominated the field previous 
to the past year, is being largely replaced by the stationary cylinder types, 
due to the fact that the latter have been found more simple, easier to 
repair and of greater reliability, especially in their improved forms. There 
has been evinced a sustained effort on the part of the engine builders to 
follow automobile practice in the design of airship power plants. 

The equipment of military aeroplanes has been greatly improved and 
numerous refinements made in the smaller details of construction. Some of 
the fighting aeroplanes, particularly the German machines, have proved 
luxurious in the matter of equipment. 
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The high rate of depreciation of military aeroplanes has given aeroplane 
manufacturing a tremendous impetus. Crude methods and equipment of 
former days have been replaced by labor-saving machines and efficient 
systems, made possible by quantity production. Particularly in America 
has this change been most conspicuous, one plant at least being now placed 
on a basis comparable to that of the smaller automobile shops. 

The military efficiency of aeroplanes has been greatly raised during 1915. 
Aerial raids of unprecedented magnitude have been successfully under- 
taken. . Considerable damage has resulted from some of the raids. On 
the other hand, dirigibles have failed to prove of military value, although 
participating in numerous forays. 

The transparent aeroplane has, it is reported, made its appearance on the 
French front, but official confirmation is lacking. However, it is known 
for a certainty that both the French and Germans have been hard at work 
developing transparent plane surfaces with more or less success. 

The development of anti-aircraft artillery has reached a point where 
it is decidedly uncomfortable for an aviator to fly at an altitude lower 
than 10,000 feet. Previous to 1915 the average range of aerial artillery 
was below 5000 or 6000 feet.—Scientific American, 1/1. 


ELectric FLASHLIGHT FOR AERO SIGNALING.—There has been perfected in 
the United States an electric flashlight intended for signaling from an 
airship. The device is small and light, and its flashes can be read at a dis- 
tance of from six to eight miles in daylight when the sun is shining. 
Obviously, the signaling range is even greater at night. The shutter 
mechanism is simple and rugged, and with it. a speed of from 20 to 
30 words per minute can be attained by a skilled telegraph operator. 
Current for the electric bulb is supplied either from storage cells or from a 
generator driven by the airship motor.—Engineer, 10/12. 


SEAPLANE LAUNCHED FROM Movinc WarsHip.—Recently, a navy seaplane 
was successfully launched from the American cruiser. North Carolina while 
the latter was under way; the event representing the culmination of a series 
of experiments which started in 1912, The launching device used is in the 
form of a car propelled along a track, the aircraft being held on the car 
until it reaches the end of the track. When the car stops, the seaplane is 
released and proceeds under its own power through the air. To give the 
seaplane the necessary momentum, the car is propelled along the track 
at a gradually increasing speed up to about 50 miles an hour.—Scientific 
American, 25/12. % 


TwELve-CyLINDER AEROPLANE Motors.—The success of the 12-cylinder 
motor in automobile racing has brought about a new type of aeroplane motor 
for high-speed, high-power work. The motor, of 12 cylinders set in V-shape 
at the required angle of 60 degrees, delivers 225 horse-power at 3000 revo- 
lutions per minute. One of the peculiarities of this engine is the extraor- 
dinary demand it puts on the lubrication system. Not less that 35 pounds 
per square inch pressure is required to force the oil to the bearings, and 
as the engine gets very hot, this oil supply must be conducted through 30 
feet of 22-gage copper piping of 74-inch diameter, in order to be cool enough 
for lubrication —Scientific American, 25/12. 


GiGcANTIC GERMAN BaTrLepLANEs IN Buitpinc——Baron Cederstrom, direc- 
tor of the Swedish government aeroplane factory at Soedertelge, is credited 
with a brief statement concerning German battleplanes of gigantic propor- 
tions which he examined while visiting aviation centers in Germany, The 
new battleplanes are said to be three times the size of the ordinary Alba- 
tross type, with tremendous lifting power, great stability, high speed, and 
carrying an unprecedented weight of armor, armament, fuel and provisions, 
together with a large crew. It is further stated that the craft is steered 
from the bridge, like a steamer.—Scientific American, 25/12. 
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AEROCRAFT OF THE ALLIEs.—According to statements made by Mr. 
Charles H. Day, chief engineer of the Sloane Aeroplane Company, who 
returned to New York not long ago, after a trip to Europe in connection 
with contracts of his company with the British Government, an 800-horse- 
power aeroplane, with a car capable of carrying nine men besides explosives 
and guns, has been constructed for the British. The biplane, according to 
Mr. Day, has become the almost universal type in use in both the British and 
French services. The test of the Sloane aeroplane by the British Admiralty 
was very successful, he said. The official report which Mr. Day brought 
back stated that the ‘aeroplane showed ample control in every direction and 
a considerable amount of inherent stability. The mean speed obtained in 
three runs was 84.7 miles an hour, and the climbing record was 3000 feet in 
7m. 27s. The motor was stated to be reliable and the pilot’s view good. Mr. 
Day stated that the allied flying corps had obtained the mastery of the air 
on the Western front. Four distinct types of aeroplanes, he said, were now 
in use, each class for a specific purpose. These, he stated, included a fairly 
fast, stable aeroplane equipped with wireless for artillery fire control ; a fast 
cruising machine, with a speed of from 90 to 100 miles an hour and carrying 
two guns, to drive off German aeroplanes and Zeppelins; a fast scout 
machine with a speed of more than 100 miles an hour, carrying one or two 
men and a small gun for defence; and a bombardment machine, with a com- 
paratively low speed of 60 miles and tremendous lifting capacity. The 
last named class, he said, could carry a large load of explosives and mounted 
guns of as large a caliber as two inches.—Army and Navy Journal, 1/1. 


First Unitep States Navy BALLoon NEARING CoMPLETION.—America’s 
first naval airship is nearing completion at the factory of an aircraft manu- 
facturing plant in Connecticut. According to the final specifications, the 
airship is to be 175 feet long, its maximum height 50 feet, and its greatest 
beam 35 feet. Where the fins are attached, the beam is increased to 50 
feet. The volume of the envelope is to be 115,000 cubic feet, while each 
balloonette is to have a capacity of 15,000 cubic feet. The weight of the 
envelope is to be 15,000 pounds. The dead weight of the machine is specified 
as 4000 pounds, while the lifting effort is 7800 pounds, leaving the carrying 
capacity in the neighborhood of 3800 pounds of useful load. The dirigible 
is to be driven by a 150-horse-power motor through two four-bladed 
propellers. The maximum speed is specified at between 25 and 35 miles an 
hour, which can be maintained for a period of five hours. The dirigible is 
to be capable of rising to a height of 5000 feet.—Sctentific American, 25/12. 


RADIO 


Nava Rapto Service.—The annual report for the fiscal year 1915 of Capt. 
W. H. G. Bullard, U. S. Navy, superintendent of the Naval Radio Service, 
sets forth the need of the service for an increase in the enlisted personnel of 
250 operators in addition to the present complement of 750 operators, if 
all stations, both ship and shore, are to be manned properly. The present 
shortage of operators is serious. Training schools at Newport, Great Lakes, 
Norfolk and San Francisco training stations lately have begun courses of 
instruction in radio work, and these might be used to produce more 
operators. 

A board of experienced officers was convened by the department’s order 
with a view to formulating a logical plan:for the administrative, operative 
and material features of the service, and the board’s report, which received 
the approval of the department is now being placed in effect as the personnel 
and materiel become available. While it is not considered advisable to 
furnish details of the military organization, it may be said that a carefully 
worked out plan for all contingencies has been evolved, and as a result im- 
provements in naval communications are being manifested. The completion 
of high and medium power stations at various places under United States 
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jurisdiction has served to put the central government in touch with many 
outlying possessions via the naval radio service, and as the facilities of this 
service are available to all departments of the government for official com- 
munications, the necessity of depending on commercial means of com- 
munication with such possessions is greatly lessened. 

One of the most gratifying experiments of the radio service was con- 
ducted at the Tuckerton, N. J., station, taken over by the government after 
the war began, in consequence of the president’s neutrality proclamation and 
a dispute between the German builders and the French company which had 
expected to operate it. The high frequency generator built under the Gold- 
schmidt patents was broken, and in its place the government operators 
installed a 60-kilowatt “arc” built on the Poulsen patents. Later another 
Goldschmidt machine was received from Germany and used alternately with 
the arc, but notwithstanding the fact that the American machine was rated 
forty kilowatts lower the arc showed more than 2 per cent excess of 
accuracy. The Poulsen system likewise is used in maintaining unbroken 
communication between the Arlington station and Darien, in the Canal 
Zone, a distance of 1791 nautical miles.—Army and Navy Journal, 25/12. 


CANALS 


PANAMA CANAL ReEport.—The annual report of the operations and main- 
tenance of the Panama Canal and the administration of the Canal Zone 
by Major General George W. Goethals, U. S. Army, describes the work 
of the ten months and a half that the canal was open to commerce, from 
August 15, 1914, to June 30, 1915. It appears that between these dates 530 
vessels, representing a net tonnage, according to the canal scale, of 1,884,728 
and a cargo tonnage of 2,125,735, passed through from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and 558 vessels representing a canal tonnage of 1,958,307 and a 
cargo tonnage of 2,844,057, passed through from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
During this period three minor slides interrupted traffic, the channel being 
closed from October 14 to 20 and October 31 to November 4, 1914, and 
from March 4 to 10, 1915. Since then, of course, the slides have become so 
tremendous that the canal has been closed to operation for months. General 
Goethals does not treat of these later slides in his report as they occurred 
after the date at which his fiscal year closed. 

Of the $394,390,149 appropriated for expenses of the canal work by 
Congress to June 30 last the report states that $14,680,873 has been spent 
on fortifications, $750,000 to cover three annual payments to the Republic of 
Panama, $6,440,000 for the operation of the civil government of the Canal 
Zone for the fiscal year 1916, $4,289,159 for the operation and maintenance 
of the canal to the end of the fiscal year 1915, while stock on hand aggre- 
gates $2,225,000, leaving $365,900,116 appropriated for the actual con- 
struction of the canal and its adjuncts. 

Two million dollars of this was invested in colliers and $6,563,067 was 
returned to the Treasury Department up to the close of the fiscal year 1915 
as miscellaneous receipts, leaving $357,436,048 as the net amount expended 
for the canal, including the amount available for work still in progress. 
A drydock, two coaling stations and terminal piers, not included in these 
figures, are yet to be constructed. 

Health conditions in the Canal Zone, the report says, were very good 
during the year. The total death rate from disease was reduced from 14.46 
in 1914 to 11.77 in 1915. Victims of malaria, the principal cause of disability, 
were reduced 20 per cent in number and the death rate 32 per cent in the 
year. The admission rate to hospitals from typhoid was reduced more 
than 76 per cent, from dysentery 50 per cent, and the death rate from 
pneumonia was reduced more than 39 per cent. f 

Labor conditions were excellent. More than 6000 men received trans- 
portation home because they could not be used. 
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The recent announcement of several steamship lines to the East that 
they will send their vessels by the long and tedious route around the Cape of 
Good Hope, rather than risk a passage through the Suez Canal, in face of 
the German-Turkish threat to attack that highway of commerce, will prob- 
ably have a still further effect upon the diminishing revenue of the canal. 
On April 1 next, the canal dues will be raised in order to make up in part the 
losses brought about by the diversion and falling off of commerce since the 
war began. From January 1 to December 3, 1915, the receipts amounted to 
84,760,000 francs, as compared with 112,380,000 francs in the corresponding 
period of 1914, a decline of 25 per cent. The dividend for several years 
was 165 francs, but in 1914 it was reduced to ‘120 francs, and it will be 
necessary to utilize the reserve funds in order to pay a similar dividend 
for this year. The increase, however, is very slight, only 30 centimes, 
which brings the rate back to what it was in 1912, six francs, 75 centimes. 
The effect the war has had on the canal, though, is a first-class demon- 
stration of the wisdom displayed by the United States in fortifying and 
preparing to hold the Panama Canal.—Army and Navy Journal, 1/1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Waite Frac. A Problem in Submarine Warfare. By Percival A. 
Hislam.—The War Office announced recently that the British transport 
Ramazan was sunk by an enemy submarine, by shell fire, on September 109, off 
the island of Antikithera, in the A°gean Sea, and that over 300 lives were lost, 
mostly of Indian troops. The attack occurred in broad daylight—six 
o'clock in the morning—and it is safe to assume that the ship was not sunk 
until after a fairly lengthy bombardment. What would have happened— 
or, it might be better to say, what should have happened—if, on the first 
shot being fired, the Ramazan had struck her colors and emphasized her 
surrender by hoisting the white flag? 

The island of Antikithera (otherwise Kithera, or Ceriges) lies to the 
southeast of Cape Matapan. The nearest enemy ports are in Asia Minor, 
through the Dardanelles, on the A®gean coast of Bulgaria, or in the Adriatic 
—each and all of them unapproachable by an enemy ship, such as the 
Ramazan would have become if captured. What was the proper course in 
war, law, or ethics for the submarine to take, if the Ramazan had sur- 
rendered at the first shot? 

The primary object of a submarine in attacking a transport is not to sink 
the ship, but to destroy her contents, whether they be men, horses, or 
munitions; the ship is quite incidental. Therefore, it would be no satis- 
faction to the submarine in such case to order the men into the boats and 
sink the ship, for the fate of the ship is altogether subsidiary to the fate 
of the men. 

On the other hand, law and ethics alike forbid any combatant to “ fire on 
the white flag,” or upon an enemy who has given some other unmistakable 
sign of surrender. It would thus appear that the men in the transport would 
be saved from death by the white flag, and from capture by the impossibility 
on the part of the submarine to take them or their ship into a port friendly 
to the submarine. An alternative that suggests itself, and which might at 
times be possible (as it apparently was in the case of the Ramazan), is that 
the submarine might order the transport on pain of destruction, to beach 
herself on the coast of a neutral country; when, if the vessel were beached 
with sufficient vigor everyone on board would in a few hours become a suc- 
cessful candidate for internment. The difficulty here, however, is that when 
the transport got within the three-mile limit, it could claim the protection 
of neutral waters, and might, by some means or another, be able to call up 
assistance by the time its statutory 24 hours had elapsed. Further, when 
the white flag was hoisted those on board would automatically become 
subjects, or at any rate dependents, of the nation to whose submarine they 
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surrendered. Is it possible for a nation to shoulder its responsibilities on 
to someone else by driving its captives deliberately into neutral territory? 

The last consideration appears to be this: The submarine, being pre- 
vented from making a capture, and prohibited by “law” from killing 
those who have surrendered to it, admits a legal defeat and makes off for 
some more profitable quarry. It will be admitted, however, that this is an 
absurd and quite impossible solution, since it would involve the conclusion 
that any transport voyaging, say, between England and France—or between 
Germany and England—would be immune from attack provided she flew a 
white flag all the time! 

These ideas have been present in the mind of the writer for some time, 
but the sinking of the Ramazan is the first incident of the war to give practi- 
cal illustration to them. It is possible that from the practical point of view 
they are of no importance; but it does seem possible that the advent of the 
submarine, besides affecting the defensively-armed merchantman, may 
have some effect on the validity of the white flag. At the least, it seems 
that an interesting point for argument is raised.—Naval and Military 
Record, 24/11. 
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UNITED STATES 


1. Review or Reviews. December—What Sea Power Means to England, 
by A.C. Laut. January.—Can Germany Reach India? by Talcott Williams. 
The Rumanian Sphinx. 


2. Scripner’s MacAzineE. January—The Submarine in War, by R. W. 
Neeser. 


3. AtLantic Monruiy. January.—Germany and Cotton, by W. J. 
Ashley. The Balkans and Diplomacy, by J. W. Headlam. Can Sea Power 
Decide the War? by Roland G. Usher. 


4. Woriv’s Work. December—Sweden’s Réle in the War, by D. Thomas 
Curtin. American Commerce and British Victory or Defeat, by 7. H. Price. 
January.—The Strategy in All Fronts. Italy and the Great War. 


5. NorrH AMERICAN Review. December.—An Impending Danger to the 
Republic, by David Sayne Hill. China’s Vital Question, by Jeremiah W. 
Jenks. Naval Preparedness, by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. Jan- 
uary.—Seamanship and the Merchant Marine, by Lincoln C. Colchord. 
Naval Policy, by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. 
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6. ScrieENTIFIC AMERICAN. November 27.—French Steel Helmets, by 
Jacques Boyer. The Machine-Gun and its Development, by Neal Truslow. 
Science in the War and After. A Shell with a Base-Cap that Prevents 
Premature Explosion. December 4.—German Army Administration. 
Future Possibilities of Electricity, by Carl Hering. Manufacture of Eng- 
lish 12-inch Guns, by C. F. Jeansen. Electricity in Present-Day Warfare. 
The Future of Radio Telephony. Turbines vs. Engines in Units of Small 
Capacities. December 11—A New Form of the Fighting Aircraft. 
December 18.—The Active Gyroscope as a Ship Stabilizer. Marine Mines, 
The Diesel Engine, by C. Kloos. January 1.—The French Life-Saving 
Helmet. January 8—How Guncotton is Made. Steam Turbines. 


7. SHiIppING ILLUSTRATED. November 27.—Turbo-Electric vs. Turbine 
Propulsion. Motor Ship Kangaroo. 


8. MARINE ENGINEER AND Navat Arcuitect. December.—Internal Com- 
bustion Engines. Repair of a Torpedoed Vessel. The Application of the 
Steam Turbine to Marine Propellers (illustrated). Ventilation of Engine 
Rooms. 


9. SEVEN SEAs. December.—The Organization and Administration of 
the Navy Department, by Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight, U.S. N. 


10. ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. December.—Latest Steps in Wireless Tele- 
phony, by Harold Pender. January.—Pressing Need for a Merchant 
Marine, by S. G. Gibboney. Munitions Making for Small Shops, by G. 
Harrisson. Coal Handling at Panama. Indirect Fire. 


11. INTERNATIONAL MARINE ENGINEERING. December.—First Diesel- 
Engined Vessel for U.S. Navy. Modern Submarines (VI), by Simon Lake. 


12. JouRNAL oF THE UNITED STATES ARTILLERY. November-December.— 
The New French Battleship Tourville. The Command and Administration 
of the Fortress of Port Arthur, During the Russo-Japanese War, by Colonel 
John W. Ruckman, C. A. C. Description of a Predictor for Gun Batteries, 
by Captain Chauncey L. Fenton, C. A. C. Effects of Upper Air Currents 
Upon the Accuracy of Mortar Fire, by First Lieutenant Robert N. Camp- 
bell, C. A. C. A Circular Angular-Travel Rule, by Second Lieutenant 
Charles M. Frost, C. A. C., N. G. Cal. A Method of Removing the Cross- 
Head from a 6-inch Gun ‘Disappearing Carriage, Model 1903, by Second 
Lieutenant Lee R. Watrous, Jr.,C. A.C. A Short Method for Testing the 
Accuracy of a Plotting Board, by Captain Charles B. Gatewood, Ordnance 
Department. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


13. Tue NineTEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. December.—Britain’s War 
Finance and Economic Future: a Forecast and a Warning, by J. Ellis 
Barker. Germany Seen from an Internment Camp, by Francis Gribble. The 
Problem of the Adriatic: Italy, Austria and Southern Slavs, by J. A. R. 
Marriott. Problems for a European Congress, by Frederick Harrison. 


14. Tue Fortnicutty Review. December.—A Visit to the Grand Fleet, 
by Archibald Hurd. Efficiency and Numbers, by Auditor Tantum. Rou- 
mania’s Attitude and Position, by Politicus. Possibilities of the Large Air- 
ship, by A. J. Liversedge. Engineering and Scientific Aspects of the War: 
II, by John B. C. Kershaw. Outlines for a Permanent Peace, by Charles 
Stewart. American Politics and the American Note, by James Davenport 
Whelpley. National Cadet Corps as the Basis of Our Future Army, by the 
Rev. Thomas Hannan. History of the War. With Maps. 
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15. THe Contemporary Review. December—The War, To-day and To- 
morrow, by the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, M. P. Greece 
and the Allies, by Dr. E. J. Dillon. Sources and Methods of Paying for 
the War, by’Prof. A. C. Pigou. The American Congress and the Export of 
War Munitions, by Lindsay Rogers. The Problem of Economy, by 
“ Polites.” The Geological Factors Affecting the Strategy of the War, by 
Prof. J. W. Gregory, D. Sc., F. R. S. 


16. Lanp AND Water. December 4.——The Enemy Advance in Macedonia, 
by Hillaire Belloc. The Navy and the Board, by A. H. Pollen. The Psycho- 
logical Factor, by Arthur Kitson. December 11.—Salonica, by Hillaire 
Belloc. Sea Blindness, by A. H. Pollen. Germany’s Asian Adventures, by 
ame R. Freeman. December 18.—Submarine Achievement, by Arthur 
Pollen. 


17. JouRNAL OF THE RoyAL UNITED Service INSTITUTION. November.— 
Naval War Past and Present. by Admiral E. R. Fremantle. Turkish Arabia 
as a Link of Empire, by Colonel A. C. Yate. The Development of the 
Science of Mine-Sweeping, translated from Nauticus for 1914. 


18. Unitep Service Macazine. November.—The Navy and the War. 
The Strategy of the Balkan Peninsula, by 7. Miller Maguire. War and 
Government. Progress in Aeronautics. December.—The Capture of Tsing- 
tao, by Nakabo Yamada. What are the Natural Limits of a Warship? by 
“ Shear-Hulk.” ' 


19. THe Encrneer. December 10——Machinery for the Production of 
Projectiles. Engineering Institutions’ Volunteer Engineer Corps. 


20. ENGINEERING. December 17.—Influence of the War on British 
Trade. How to Keep a Damaged Ship Afloat. 


ITALY 


21. Rivista Marittima. October.—Official Communications and Des- 
patches. November.—Naval Losses and Causes. The War on Commerce. 
Enemy Character of Merchant Vessels (abolition of Art. 57 of Declara- 
tion of London), by Giovanni Rosso. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


22. Revista DE Marina (Valparaiso). October—Points on Navigation. 
The Evolution of the Submarine. Naval Actions of 1914-1915. The Fleets 
of Italy and Austria. 
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(Details of Land Operations are not included) 


[Events of international significance will be briefly chronicled in large 
type. Notes and comments bearing upon these events will be interspersed in 


smaller type. Addenda will be published in future issues to correct and 
complete this compilation. | 


DIPLOMATIC NOTES 
THE BRITISH BLOCKADE AND TRADE RESTRICTIONS 

In answer to the report of Consul General Robert G. Skinner 
of London, to the effect that British trade with Scandinavian 
countries has profited by the restrictions imposed on American 
commerce, the British Government on December 13 addressed 
to the American Government a second comparative study of the 
foreign trade of the two countries (for the first see Nov.-Dec. 
issue, p. 2099). The British Government contends: (1) That 
“while British export trade, which ‘has suffered greatly in its 
general volume, has increased toa slight extent in certain branches, 
American export trade has increased to a vastly greater extent ” ; 
(2) that British and American trade co not compete; (3) that 
increases in British exports to Scandinavia are chiefly re-exports 
of goods, such as raw tobacco and resin, that formerly reached 
those countries via Germany; (4) that the figures (see below) 
show clearly that American exports to Scandinavia are in large 
part destined ultimately for Germany. 

Bearing on this question, a highly significant controversy has 
arisen in England itself over a secret agreement between the 


* Acknowledgment is made to A. F. Westcott, Ph. D., Instructor U. S 
Naval Academy, for help given in making this compilation. 
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British Foreign Office and Danish trading corporations, by 
means of which Denmark is permitted to import certain articles 
and then re-export them to other Scandinavian countries and also 
to Germany (in return for German goods needed by Denmark). 
Included in the list of goods allowed to enter Germany, according 
to Lord Lansdowne’s admissions in the House of Lords on Decem- 
ber 16, are malt, coffee, chocolate, tea and fruits. The effect of 
such agreements, which exist also with Switzerland, Holland, and 
other countries, is not only to ease diplomatic and commercial re- 
lations with those countries, but also to increase British trade. At 
the same time they fetter the navy and weaken the blockade ; and in 
the opinion of Sir Edward Carson, an ex-law officer of the crown, 
they threaten to invalidate the Order in Council of March 11, by 
exceptions grafted upon it. 


BritisH Note on Foreicn Trape.—The latter part of the note of Decem- 
ber 13 is as follows: 

The articles in the press which quote the consul general’s report in nearly 
all cases contain the following sentence, which, however, does not appear in 
the report as reproduced in Commerce Report 203: 

“The customs returns of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands all show a smaller volume of imports from America since the war 
than before, nothwithstanding the British plea that they have swollen their 
imports to aid the Teutons.” 

On the other hand the figures of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, showing the exports from the United States to these countries dur- 
ing the 12 months ended June 30, do support the “British plea” in a 
remarkable degree. 

The following figures give the exports from the port of New York alone 
during the first 13 months of war, as compared with the same period last 
year: 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO NORWAY, SWEDEN AND DENMARK 





Aug. 1, 1913, to Aug. 1, 1914, to 

Sept. 4, 1914 Sept. 4, 1915 

ik Care Rahal as waka et aie ae $6,730,814 $45,122,214 

Oe Bee Ee BORAT Eo MES Be Der 6,940,802 22,173,888 

SEE hs nite iedietere wien me ke es aga ares 6,394,240 36,996,720 

A EPCOS me roomie Pave er Leone ee $20,065,856 $104,292,822 

en ee A. MDE, CO. Is A MINS ois. 5 S55 bees ab epee s ave bin ese 00 050 $104,292,822 

TotalAug, 1; 1983; 'to Sept. 4) F914... eee cee cece sees 20,065,856 

IR oc oto ate caw Gf Ea RANGN « High hehe Chas 6 esa np sas $84,226,966 
EXPORTS FKOM NEW YORK TO GERMANY 

RAP. Ss DOES BO ONG AN EOIAS 5 sic 6 5iy s 26)sraxs 41 we'gp-s bys abieraes $90,720,149 

EE nh eiad'gleinlvie sib's wad'eage sds 5,802,008 

NN oak ba oik od «ciated a al one the a Bhevdlsts Hed warele ‘ard bid ea bunly’e'c $84,918,081 
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RESHIPMENTS TO GERMANY 


Now, if the customs returns of Norway, Sweden and Denmark show 
that imports from the United States have decreased since the war, while 
the official returns of the United States Department of Commerce show, on 
the other hand, that they have enormously increased, it seems legitimate, 
in the absence of any other explanation, to assume that the United States 
figures represent the amount of goods shipped from the United States to 
the Scandinavian countries, and that the customs figures of the Scandi- 
navian countries represent that proportion of the goods exported from 
the United States which paid duty, and were entered for consumption in 
those countries, while the considerable difference represents the amount of 
goods exported from the United States, which, on arrival in the Scandi- 
navian countries, were reshipped largely to Germany. The fact that the 
increase in shipments from New York to Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
during the first 13 months of the war exactly balances the decrease in ship- 
ments to Germany during the same period is extremely significant. 

The figures quoted above from the official reports of the Department 
of Commerce conclusively prove that the export trade of the United States 
has not suffered from the inevitable restrictions on neutral commerce 
deriving from the state of war, and that there is no vestige of foundation 
for the insinuation that Great Britain has taken advantage of war con- 
ditions and of the measures necessitated by military considerations in order 
to increase British expofts to neutral countries at the expense of American 
trade. BritisH EmBaAssy, 

December 13, I915. Washington. 


DanisH TRADE AGREEMENT.—There have been signs, too numerous and 
too clear to be overlooked, that the stringency of the blockade has been 
making itself increasingly felt in Germany and Austria. Hence the appre- 
hension now felt lest agreements like the agreement with Denmark should 
give away a portion of the ground so laboriously gained, and lest the 
practice of entering into such agreements should militate against the 
international status of our blockade, inasmuch as its legal validity is in 
direct ratio to its practical effectiveness. On this point Sir Edward Carson’s 
arguments are very weighty. No hostility towards neutrals enters into 
the matter. But this and all other trading agreements with neutrals must 
be judged solely in the light of their possible effects upon the achievement 
of our main purpose—the winning of the war. It is because our govern- 
ment have so often been half-hearted in the pursuit of this main object, 
and because they have so frequently seemed not to realize the plain fact 
that we are at war, that public opinion has grown so reluctant to accept 
at their face value the assurances of official spokesmen. There is fortu- 
nately reason to believe that the Danish agreement is terminable at short 
notice should it prove to be in any way unsatisfactory. We would there- 
fore urge upon the government the expediency of stating without delay 
what are the broad lines of their blockade policy and to what extent they 
deem that policy compatible with the system of separate agreements with 
neutrals, in order that the nation may judge whether these agreements and 
the tendency they embody help or hinder the performance of our national 
task. We need a government that we can trust, with a policy that we can 
understand, and animated by the firm will to tread no by-paths that may 
lead us away from the great business in hand.—London Times, 13/12. 


Protest TO ENGLAND OvER INTERFERENCE WITH MalILs 


WASHINGTON, January 8. 
A firm protest against the seizure and censorship of American mails in 
transit between neutral ports and detained or otherwise interfered with by 
British authorities at British ports has been made by the United States to 
the British Government. The protest, couched in polite but vigorous 
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language, was sent under date of January 4 to Ambassador Page at 
London, and has already been delivered to the British foreign office. The 
text of the note will soon be given out for publication. 

The protest is the result of the action of British authorities in seizing 
and examining mails bound between this country and neutral countries in 
Europe, most of which were consigned via the Holland-American Line to 
Rotterdam. It also applies to those European mails sent from neutral ports 
in Europe destined for the United States, which also have been seized by the 
British authorities. 

The protest is based on the principle that the postal correspondence of 
neutrals or belligerents, whatever its official or private character may be, 
when found on the high seas on board a neutral or enemy ship is inviolable. 
The British Government has acted on the theory that it has the right te 
examine and censor mails, even when in transit between neutral ports, in 
all cases in which the ships carrying these mails voluntarily enter British 
ports. 

This is challenged by the United States Government, which takes the 
position that the international postal conventions render such mails in- 
violable.—N. Y. Times, 9/11. 


Lonpon, December 29. 

A British official statement issued to-night says: 

“Tt is ascertained that 55 bags of rubber, all consigned to a well-known 
enemy forwarding agent in Sweden, were removed from the parcel mail 
on board the steamship Oscar //. The estimated weight of the rubber 
seized is about 4000 pounds. 

“The remainder of the mail, which consisted of 734 bags, was handed 
over to the post office for immediate transmission to its destination.” 


CHASE oF “ VINLAND.”—A statement was issued by the British Embassy 
at Washington December 10 explaining the circumstances of the recent 
chase of the Danish steamer /l’inland, from New York to Norfolk. The 
captain of the inland was reported as having charged that the British 
warship had come dangerously close to entering the three-mile limit. The 
British account of the affair, based on an official investigation, explains in 
detail the chase and the various positions of the ships, and in conclusion 
says:* “ At no time was the cruiser within four and one-half miles of the 
shore, nor was she ever within a mile of the Vinland. She was generally 
three or four miles off and made no signal except the one mentioned above.” 
—Army and Navy Journal, 18/12. 


“ BaRALONG” INcIpENT.—The British Foreign Office has answered the 
complaint by the Germans through the American embassies regarding the 
destruction off the coast of Ireland of a German submarine and crew by 
the British auxiliary steamship Baralong by referring to various German 
outrages. Sir Edward Grey offers to submit such incidents, including the 
Baralong case, to an impartial tribunal composed, say, of officers of the 
United States Navy. The Foreign Office has presented to the House of 
Commons the full correspondence between Ambassador Page and Sir 
Edward Grey concerning the case. A memorandum from Germany con- 
cerning the sinking of the submarine includes affidavits from six Ameri- 
cans, who were all muleteers aboard the stemer Nicosian and witnessed 
the Baralong’s destruction of the submarine. A further affidavit from 
Larimore Holland, of Chattanooga, Tenn., who was of the crew of the 
Baralong, was submitted. All the affidavits speak of the Baralong as dis- 
guised and flying the American flag.—Army and Navy Journal, 1/1. 


Beriin, January 15 (by wireless to Sayville, N. Y). 
In its reply to the British Government in the Baralong case, the text of 
which was made public here to-day, Germany takes the ground that Great 
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“ 


Britain no longer desires to observe the requirements of international law 
in regard to German submarines, and breaks off negotiations on this subject. 

In addition to announcing its decision to take measures of reprisal, as 
made known yesterday, the German Government rejects Great Britain’s 
proposal for examination by a neutral board of the Baralong incident, and 
also of three cases in which it is charged Germany violated international 
law in submarine operations. 

Germany's Arabic Defence—First, in the case of the sinking of the 
Arabic by a German submarine, the investigation showed that the sub- 
marine commander was forced from circumstances to draw the conclusion 
that the steamer was attempting to ram his craft. He therefore believed 
himself to be acting in justifiable self-defence when he attacked the ship. 

The second case mentioned—the attack of a German destroyer upon a 
British submarine—occurred in this manner: A fight developed in those 
[sic] waters between two ships, in which the submarine defended itself by 
gunfire. The British Government can have little ground for advancing the 
charge that Danish neutrality was violated by the German attack, in view 
of the fact that British naval forces in a series of cases attacked German 
ships in neutral waters. 

Finally, in the case of the destruction of the British steamer Ruel, the 
German submarine merely applied measures of reprisal announced by 
Germany in February, 1915. These measures are in harmony with inter- 
national law, because England is endeavoring by illegal means to tie up the 
legitimate maritime commerce between Germany and neutral countries, to 
cut off Germany from all imports and thereby starve the German people. 
Appropriate reprisals are permissible against measures in violation of 
international law. 


Protest TO FRANCE Over SEIZURE OF PERSONS ON AMERICAN VESSELS 


WASHINGTON, December 14. 

The United States Government to-day cabled Ambassador Sharp at Paris 
for presentation to the French Foreign Office a note vigorously protesting 
against the removal by boarding parties from the French cruiser Descartes 
of six persons, Germans or Austrians, from the American steamships 
Carolina, Coamo and San Juan. Immediate release of the men is asked on 
the ground that the seizure of citizens of any nation from an American 
vessel on the high seas is without legal justification and constitutes a 
flagrant violation of American rights. 

Couched in friendly terms, the communication states the American point 
of view emphatically and cites the precedent presented in the case of 
August Piepenbrink, a German, who, removed from the American ship 
Windber by the French cruiser Conde in November of last year, was 
released after representations had been made by the United States. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the men removed from the ships 
were not embodied in “the armed forces of the enemy ”—the term used 
in the Declaration of London. It is asserted, however, that there is no 
justification for the removal of citizens of a nation which is an enemy of 
France from an American vessel on the high seas bound to a neutral 
port, even if they could properly be regarded as military persons.—N. Y. 
Times, 15/12. 


The State Department was officially advised on January 3 that the French 
Government, in response to representations made by the United States, 
had ordered the immediate release of Germans recently removed from 
American ships on the high seas by the French cruiser Descartes—N. Y. 
Nation, 6/1. 
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UNITED STATES AND AUSTRIA 
Tue “ANconA” Case ‘* 

No information other than the Admiralty public statement 
having been obtained by Ambassador Penfield from the Austrian 
Government regarding the sinking of the Ancona, Secretary Lan- 
sing on December 6, despatched the following strongly phrased 
note demanding: (1) that Austria “ denounce the sinking of the 
Ancona as an illegal and indefensible act; (2) that the officer 
who perpetrated the deed be punished ; and (3) that reparation by 
the payment of an indemnity be made for the citizens of the United 
States who were killed or injured by the attack on the vessel.” 


First “ ANconA” NOTE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, Dec. 6, 1915. 
The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield: 

Please deliver a note to the Minister of Foreign Affairs textually as 
follows: 

“Reliable information obtained from American and other survivors who 
weré passengers on the steamship Ancona shows that on November 7 a 
submarine flying the Austro-Hungarian flag fired a solid shot toward the 
steamship; that thereupon the Ancona attempted to escape, but being over- 
hauled by the submarine she stopped; that after a brief period and before 
the crew and passengers were all able to take to the boats the submarine 
fired a number of shells at the vessel and finally torpedoed and sank her 
while there were yet many persons on board, and that by gunfire and 
foundering of the vessel a large number of persons lost their lives or were 
seriously injured, among whom were citizens of the United States. 

“The public statement of the Austro-Hungarian Admiralty has been 
brought to the attention of the government of the United States and 
received careful consideration. This statement substantially confirms the 
principal declaration of the survivors, as it admits that the Ancona after 
being shelled was torpedoed and sunk while persons were still on board. 

“The Austro-Hungarian Government has been advised through the 
correspondence which has passed between the United States and Germany 


of the attitude of the government of the United States as to the use of sub- - 


marines in attacking vessels of commerce, and the acquiescence of Germany 
in that attitude, yet with full knowledge on the part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government of the views of the government of the United 
States as expressed in no uncertain terms to the ally of Austria-Hungary, 
the commander of the submarine which attacked the Ancona failed to put 
in a place of safety the crew and passengers of the vessel which they 
purposed to destroy because, it is presumed, of the impossibility of taking 
it into port as a prize of war. 

“The government of the United States considers that the commander 
violated the principles of international law and of humanity by shelling 
and torpedoing the Ancona before the persons on board had been put in a 
place of safety or even given sufficient time to leave the vessel. 

“The conduct of the commander can only be characterized as wanton 
slaughter of defenceless non-combatants, since at the time when the vessel 
was shelled and torpedoed she was not, it appears, resisting or attempting 
to escape; and no other reason is sufficient to excuse such an attack, not 
even the possibility of rescue. 

“The government of the United States is forced, therefore, to conclude 
either that the commander of the submarine acted in violation of his in- 
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structions or that the Imperial and Royal Government failed to issue in- 
structions to the commanders of its submarines in accordance with the law 
of nations and the principles of humanity. The government of the United 
States is unwilling to believe the latter alternative and to credit the Austro- 
Hungarian Government with an intention to permit its submarines to 
destroy the lives of helpless men, women and children. It prefers to believe 
that the commander of the submarine committed this outrage without 
eethority and contrary to the general or special instructions which he had 
received. 

“As the good relations of the two countries must rest upon a common 
regard for law and humanity the government of the United States cannot 
be expected to do otherwise than to demand that the Imperial and Royal 
Government denounce the sinking of the Ancona as an illegal and inde- 
fensible act; that the officer who perpetrated the deed be punished, and 
that reparation by the payment of an indemnity be made for the citizens 
of the United States who were killed or injured by the attack on the vessel. 

“The government of the United States expects that the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government, appreciating the gravity of the case, will accede to its 
demand promptly, and it rests this expectation on the belief that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government will not sanction or defend an act which is con- 
demned by the world as inhumane and barbarous, which is abhorrent to all 
civilized nations and which has caused the death of innocent American 
citizens. LANSING.” 


The Austrian reply (dated December 15) to the first Ancona 
note agreed to an interchange of views in the affair, but questioned 
the facts presented and their sources, stated that the Austrian 
Government was without full knowledge of pertinent correspond- 
ence between the United States and Germany, and reserved full 
freedom from Germany’s agreements. 


First AustRIAN REPLY 


In reply to the much esteemed No. 4167, which His Excellency, Mr. 
Frederic Courtland Penfield, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States of America, directed to him in the name of the 
American Government under date of the 9th instant, in the matter of the 
sinking of the Italian steamer Ancona, the undersigned, preliminary to a 
thorough, meritorious treatment of the demand, has the honor to observe 
that the sharpness with which the government of the United States con- 
siders it necessary to blame the commanding officer of the submarine con- 
cerned in the affair and the firmness in which the demands addressed to 
the Imperial and Royal Government appear to be expressed might well have 
warranted the expectation that the government of the United States should 
precisely specify the actual circumstances of the affair upon which it bases 
its case. 

As it is not difficult to perceive, the presentation of the facts in the case 
in the aforesaid note leaves room for many doubts, and even if this 
presentation were correct in all points and the most rigorous legal con- 
ception were applied to the judgment of the case, it does not in any way 
sufficiently warrant attaching blame to the commanding officer of the war 
vessel or to the Imperial and Royal Government. 

The government of the United States has also failed to designate the 
persons upon whose testimony it relies and to whom it apparently believes 
it may attribute a higher degree of credibility than to the commander of 
the imperial and royal fleet. The note also fails to give any information 
whatsoever as to the number, names and more precise fate of the American 
citizens who were on board of the said steamer at the critical moment. 
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However, in view of the fact that the Washington Cabinet has now 
made a positive statement to the effect that citizens of the United States of 
America came to grief in the incident in question, the Imperial and Royal 
Government is in principle ready to enter into an exchange of views in the 
affair with the government of the United States. 

It must, however, in the first place, raise the question why that govern- 
ment failed to give judicial reasons for the demands set forth in its note 
with reference to the special circumstances of the incriminating events 
upon which it itself lays stress, and why in lieu thereof it referred to an 
exchange of correspondence which it has conducted with another govern- 
ment in other cases. 

The Imperial and Royal Government is the less able to follow the Wash- 
ington Cabinet on this unusual path since it by no means possesses authentic 
knowledge of all of the pertinent correspondence of the government of 
the United States, nor is it of the opinion that such knowledge might be 
sufficient for it in the present case, which, in so far it is informed, is in 
essential points of another nature than the case or cases to which the 
government of the United States seems to allude. The Imperial and Royal 
Government may therefore leave it to the Washington Cabinet to formulate 
the particular points of law against which the commanding officer of the 
submarine is alleged to have offended on the occasion of the sinking of the 
Ancona. 

The government of the United States has also seen fit to refer to the 
attitude which the Berlin Cabinet assumed in the above-mentioned corre- 
spondence. 

The Imperial and Royal Government finds in the much esteemed note no 
indication whatever of the intent with which this reference was made. 
Should, however, the government of the United States thereby have in- 
tended to express an opinion to the effect that a prejudice of whatever 
nature existed for the Imperial and Royal Government with respect to the 
juridical consideration of the affair in question this government must, in 
order to preclude possible misunderstandings, declare that as a matter of 
course it reserves to itself full freedom of maintaining its own legal views 
in the discussion of the case of the Ancona. 

In having the honor to have recourse to the kindness of His Excellency 
the Ambassador of the United States of America with the most respectful 
request to be good enough to communicate the foregoing to the American 
Government and on this occasion to state that the Imperial and Royal 
Government in no less degree than the American Government, and under 
all circumstances, most sincerely deplores the fate of the innocent victims 
of the incident in question, the undersigned at the same time avails himself 
of this opportunity to renew the expression of his most distinguished con- 
sideration to His Excellency the Ambassador. Buran. 


To this note the United States, on December 20, made the 
following response, stating that the facts were sufficiently estab- 
lished by the Austrian Admiralty’s report and renewing the 
demands made on December 6: 


Seconp Nore to AustrI1A-HUNGARY 


The government of the United States has received the note of your 
Excellency relative to the sinking of the Ancona, which was delivered at 
Vienna on December 15, 1915, and transmitted to Washington, and has 
given the note immediate and careful consideration. 

On November 15, 1915, Baron Zwiedinek, the Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Imperial and Royal Government at Washington, transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of State a report of the Austro-Hungarian Admiralty with regard to 
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the sinking of the steamship Ancona, in which it was admitted that the 
vessel was torpedoed after her engines had been stopped, and when passen- 
gers were still on board. This admission alone is, in the view of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, sufficient to fix upon the commander of the 
submarine which fired the torpedo, the responsibility for having wilfully 
violated the recognized law of nations and entirely disregarded those 
humane principles which every belligerent should observe in the conduct 
of war at sea. In view of these admitted circumstances the government of 
the United States feels justified in holding that the details of the sinking 
of the Ancona, the weight and character of the additional testimony cor- 
roborating the Admiralty’s report, and the number of Americans killed or 
injured, are in no way essential matters of discussion. The culpability of 
the commander is in any case established, and the undisputed fact is that 
citizens of the United States were killed, injured or put in jeopardy by his 
lawless act. 

The rules of international law and the principles of humanity which were 
thus wilfully violated by the commander of the submarine have been so long 
and so universally recognized, and are so manifest from the standpoint of 
right and justice that the government of the United States does not feel 
called upon to debate them, and does not understand that the Imperial and 
Royal Government questions or disputes them. 

The government of the United States, therefore, finds no other course 
open to it but to hold the Imperial and Royal Government responsible for 
the act of its naval commander and to renew the definite but respectful 
demands made in its communication of December 6, 1915. It sincerely 
hopes that the foregoing statement of its position will enable the Imperial 
and Royal Government to perceive the justice of those demands and to 
comply with them in the same spirit of frankness and with the same con- 
cern for the good relations now existing between the United States and 
Austria-Hungary, which prompted the government of the United States to 
make them. 


The Austrian reply, dated December 29, to the second American 
note, granted the three demands made in note of December 6: 


SEconD AUSTRIAN REPLY 


VIENNA, December 29, 1915. 

The Imperial and Royal Government agrees thoroughly with the Ameri- 
can Cabinet that the sacred commandments of humanity must be observed 
also in war. Just as it has hitherto given at no time and to no person 
occasion to doubt its respect for these commandments, in like manner also 
in the whole course of this war, which presents such pictures of confusion 
of moral conceptions, has it given numerous proofs of humanitarian senti- 
ments toward enemies as well as toward neutral states, and it was not due 
to this government that it was a short time ago not precisely in harmony 
with the Washington Cabinet on a question which it (the Austro-Hungarian 
Government) in harmony with the entire public opinion in Austria-Hun- 
gary, regarded principally a question of humanity. 

The Imperial and Royal Government can also substantially concur in the 
principle, expressed in the very esteemed note, that private ships, in so far 
as they do not flee or offer resistance, may not be destroyed without the 
persons aboard being brought into safety. 

The Imperial and Royal Government is very responsive to the assurance 
that the Federal Government lays value upon seeing that the good relations, 
which happily exist between Austria-Hungary and the United States of 
America, are maintained. It reciprocates this assurance most warmly, and 
is now, as heretofore, concerned to render these relations more hearty, so 
far as lies in its power. ; 
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Guided by the same spirit of frankness as the Government of the Union, 
the Imperial and Royal Government, although it does not find in the note, 
frequently referred to, the answer to all the legitimate questions submitted 
by it, is willing to communicate to the Federal Government the result of the 
investigation which, in accordance with existing departmental regulations, 
was begun immediately after the receipt of the fleet report on the sinking 
of the Ancona, and which was just recently received. 

The result of this investigation may be summarized as follows: 

On November 7, 1915, at 11.40 o’clock in the forenoon, the commander of 
the submarine observed in latitude 38.40 north, longitude 10.08 east, in 
foggy weather, at a distance roundly of 3000 meters and one point to star- 
board, the outlines of a large Italian steamer. He took it at first for a trans- 
port steamer, and turned about and fired from his rear gun a warning shot 
far from the vessel. 

Simultaneously he displayed the signal, ‘‘ Leave the ship.” The steamer 
did not stop, but rather turned aside and sought to escape. The com- 
mander at first remained stopped for some minutes in order to increase the 
distance, since he feared that the steamer had a stern gun and would fire at 
the submarine with it. 

When the distance had reached 4500 meters, he had the pursuit taken up 
with full power, and fired from his forward gun at a decreasing distance 
16 shells, among which he observed three hits. 

During the chase the steamer went zigzag, and stopped only after the 
third hit. Thereupon the commander ceased firing. 

During the flight the steamer had already, while at full speed, let some 
boats with persons in them fall which immediately capsized. After stop- 
ping, the steamer began launching boats. 

From a distance of about 2000 meters the commander saw that six boats 
were filled and rowed hastily away from the steamer. Another boat was 
capsized and floated keel up. The people held onto the hanging lines and to 
the capsized boat. 

During the further approach of the submarine the commander saw that a 
great panic reigned aboard, and that he had to deal with a passenger 
steamer, namely, the Ancona, from Genoa. Therefore he gave the occu- 
pants of the steamer more time than was required to leave the ship in 
lifeboats. 

At least 10 lifeboats were still aboard. which would have more than 
sufficed for the rescue of the persons still aboard. One of these boats hung, 
full of people, half turned outward on the davits. 

Since, however, except for this, no further move was made to lower 
boats, the commander decided after a lapse of 45 minutes to torpedo the 
ship in such a manner that it should remain a considerable time afloat, in 
order that, on the one hand, the getting of the people into the lifeboats 
should be hastened, and that, on the other, adequate opportunity should 
remain for rescuing the persons still aboard. 

Shortly thereafter a steamer became visible which was throwing out 
heavy clouds of smoke, and headed toward the Ancona. It apparently had 
been summoned by the Ancona’s wireless. 

Since the submarine commander had to reckon on an attack by a steamer, 
which he took for an enemy cruiser, he submerged after having, at 12.35 
o'clock in the afternoon, had a torpedo fired into the forward baggage hold 
of the Ancona from a distance of 800 meters. The Ancona listed about 
10 degrees to starboard after this shot. 

Thereupon an effort was made to lower the lifeboat which already was 
half turned out on the davits. It broke loose, however, and fell into the 
water. The lifeboat floated keel down further, and the people held fast to 
the gunwale. Of the other boats none was lowered into the water, although 
persons could still be observed aboard. 

The steamer gradually righted itself to an even keel and settled so slowly 
that the submarine commander at first doubted whether the steamer would 
sink. Not until 1.20 o’clock did it sink, after a lengthy parallel settling, with 
the bow first. 
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During these further 45 minutes all persons yet aboard could have been 
saved without difficulty with the boats still on hand. 

From the fact that this, contrary to his expectations, was not done, the 
commander concluded that the crew, contrary to all seamen’s customs, had 
accomplished their own rescue with the first boats and abandoned to them- 
selves the passengers intrusted in their protection. 

The weather at the time of the incident was good and the sea calm, so 
that the lifeboats could have reached the nearest coast without danger, as, 
indeed, the lifeboats actually were damaged only by the unskilled lowering, 
but not after they had struck the water. 

The loss of human lives, is in the first instance by no means ascribable to 
the sinking of the ship, but (and in all probability in a much higher meas- 
ure) to the rapid lowering (hinunter werfen) of the boats during full 
speed, as well as to the fact that the crew, concerned only for itself, did 
not rescue the passengers of the capsized boats. 

It is also probably ascribable to shots which hit the fleeing vessel, but the 
death of persons who sank with the steamer is also, above all, ascribable to 
the disloyal conduct of the crew. 

As appears from the above-adduced state of affairs, the very esteemed 
note of December 9 is based in many points on incorrect premises. Infor- 
mation reaching the United States Government that solid shot was im- 
mediately fired toward the steamer is incorrect; it is incorrect that the 
submarine overhauled the steamer during the chase; it is incorrect that 
only a brief period was given for getting the people into the boats. On the 
contrary, an unusually long period was granted to the Ancona for getting 
passengers into the boats. Finally, it is incorrect that a number of shells 
was still fired at the steamer after it had stopped. 

The facts of the case demonstrate further that the commander of the 
submarine granted the steamer a full 45 minutes’ time, that is, more than an 
adequate period to give the persons aboard an opportunity to take to the 
boats. Then, since the people were not all saved, he carried out the torpedo- 
ing in such a manner that the ship would remain above water the longest 
possible time, doing this with the purpose of making possible the abandon- 
ment of the vessel on boats still in hand. 

Since the ship remained a further 45 minutes above water, he would 
have accomplished his purpose if the crew of the Ancona had not abandoned 
the passengers in a manner contrary to duty. 

With full consideration, however, of this conduct of the commander, 
aimed at accomplishing the rescue of the crew and passengers, the Imperial 
and Royal Marine authorities reached the conclusion that he had omitted to 
take adequately into consideration the panic that had broken out among the 
passengers, which rendered difficult the taking to the boats, and the spirit of 
the regulation that Imperial and Royal Marine officers shall fail in giving 
help to nobody in need, not even to an enemy. 

Therefore the officer was punished in accordance with the existing rules, 
for exceeding his instructions. 

The Imperial and’ Royal Government in the face of this state of affairs 
does not hesitate to draw the corresponding conclusions respecting the 
indemnification of American citizens, affected by the sinking of the prize, 
but in this regard it makes the following statement: 

The investigation into the sinking of the Ancona could naturally furnish 
no essential point to show in how far a right to an indemnity is to be 
granted American citizens. The Imperial and Royal Government cannot, 
indeed, even according to the view of the Washington Cabinet, be held 
liable for damages which resulted from the undoubtedly justified bombard- 
ment of the fleeing ship. 

It should just as little have to answer for the damages which came to 
pass before the torpedoing of the ship through the faulty lowering of life- 
boats or the capsizing of lowered boats. 
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The Imperial and Royal Government must assume that the Washington 
Government is in a position and disposed to give it (the Austro- Hungarian 
Government) the required and certainly not unimportant information in 
this respect. 

If, however, because of possible lack of material proofs, the particular 
circumstances under which American citizens suffered damage should not 
have become known to the Union Government, the Royal Government, in 
consideration for the humanely deeply regrettable incident, and by a desire 
to proclaim once again its friendly feelings toward the Federal Govern- 
ment, would be gladly willing to disregard this gap in the evidence and to 
extend indemnities also to those damaged whose cause cannot be established. 

While the Imperial and Royal Government may probably consider the 
affair of the Ancona as settled with the foregoing statements, it reserves to 
itself at this time the right to bring up for discussion at a later period the 
difficult questions of international law connected with submarine warfare. 

The undersigned has the honor to request most respectfully that His 
Excellency, the Ambassador of the United States $s America will be pleased 
to bring the foregoing to the attention of the Federal Government, and 
takes advantage of this opportunity to renew to ie Excellency an expres- 
sion of his most especial esteem. BURIAN, 





AMERICAN STEAMER SHELLED BY SUBMARINE.—Commander John D. Y. 
Blakely, commanding the U. S. S. Des Moines, sent the following despatch 
to the Navy Department on December 7 from Canea: “ Des Moines 
received following radiogram from the American steamer Petrolite, bound 
from Alexandria, Egypt, for New York: ‘Attacked by submarine this 
(Sunday) morning about 6.20 o’clock in latitude 32 degrees 35 minutes 


north, and longitude 26 degrees 8 minutes east. One man wounded, not 
seriously. (Signed) Thompson, master.’ In answer to my inquiries re- 
ceived following: ‘Submarine carrying Austrian flag. Officer said it 


looked like a big cruiser. Man wounded by exploding shell. Steamer be- 
longs to the Standard Oil Company and was commissioned on April 14, 
1915. At time she was attacked was 250 miles west of Alexandria and Just 
south of the east end of the island of Crete, about 120 miles distant.’ 
Army and Navy Journal, 11/12. 


“ Persia’? SUNK.—The Peninsular and Oriental Liner Persia 
was struck (presumably by a torpedo) on December 30, about 
1.05 p. m., off the coast of Crete, and sank within five minutes. 
Five or six boats got clear of the ship, four of which were picked 
up by a warship while a fifth reached Malta. Of the total number 
on board (about 400), 336 were lost, including 119 passengers. 
One of the two Americans on board, Robert N. McNeely, U.S 
Consul at Aden, on his way to his post, was lost. Consul Garrels 
reported from Alexandria that the Persia carried a 4.7-inch gun. 


Tue “ Persia's” Gun.—The fact that the Persia carried a gun of 4.7 
inches caliber does not, from any information thus far at hand, appear to be 
one which could be cited with any force and effect in palliation of the 
crime against law and humanity committed when the ship was sunk with- 
out warning, causing the death of nearly 250 of its passengers. Interna- 
tional law permits a merchant ship to carry a gun, or more than one, for 
purposes of defence. The Hague Convention permits the carrying of a 
gun mounted in the stern for purposes of defence, and this limited arma- 
ment does not make it an armed ship. The position of the British Govern- 
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ment was set forth in the note from the Embassy at Washington on Sep- 
tember 9, 1914, to the effect that “the question whether a particular ship 
carrying an armament is intended for offensive or defensive action must 
be decided by the simple criterion whether she is engaged in ordinary com- 
merce and embarking cargo and passengers in the ordinary way. 

There remains the contention to which a rather unnecessary degree of 
hospitable consider ation appears to have been given in Washington, that as 
the submarine is a new instrument in naval warfare, and as our regula- 
tions were promulgated prior to the beginning of _Germany’s operations 
against merchant vessels, the important question arises whether the rules 
permitting merchant ships to carry a gun for defensive purposes should 
not be abrogated. That is a question to be argued by jurists at some future 
Hague Conference, it is not relevant to the case of the Persia. The 
principles of international law we have cited and the rules laid down by 
Secretary Lansing govern that case. Mr. McNeely might have hesitated 
to take passage aboard the Persia if the thought had entered his mind that 
because of some possible future change in the law of nations his govern- 
ment would withhold its protection and decline to insist on reparation, 
should he be injured or his life be lost because of a retroactive application 
of a rule not yet formulated.—N. Y. Times, 6/1. 


GUNS ON ITALIAN LINER 


WASHINGTON, January 13. 

The Italian liner Giuseppe Verdi, which arrived at New York last week 
from Genoa and Palermo, armed with two 3-inch guns, mounted aft, will 
be permitted to sail with these guns with this distinct understanding : 

First—That the guns shall be used only for defence. 

Second—That they shall not be used to attack a submarine while being 
warned. 

In view of the formal assurances received from the Italian Ambassador 
to-day that the guns on board the steamship Giuseppe Verdi of the Trans- 
atlantica-Italiana Line, now at the port of New York, will be used only for 
defensive purposes and will not be used to attack a submarine while being 
warned, the Department of State has informed the Treasury Department 
that it (the State Department) has no objection to the clearance of the 
vessel on account of the armament which she carried.—N. Y. Times, 14/1. 


A CLosep Sea.—The British Admiralty, in association with our Allies, 
ought to lose no time in taking drastic steps to free the Mediterranean from 
the dangers which threaten men-of-war, transports, and merchant ships. 
We are not engaged in this war alone and the resources are great. The 
British fleet, which in the past has held a predominant position in these 
waters, is associated with the naval forces of France and Italy. Early in the 
war it was suggested that the North Sea should be closed, and that all 
shipping should be brought under the surveillance of the British fleet. The 
advice was not taken. For several months the Admiralty was apparently 
paralyzed, and it was not until the late First Sea Lord joined the board 
that energetic action was taken to deal with this matter and the peril of sub- 
marines. The experience in the North Sea is apparently being repeated 
in the Mediterranean. Otherwise, it is impossible to understand how enemy 
submarines can successfully continue their operations. The problem in 
southern waters is no doubt more difficult of solution than the one which 
was presented in northern waters. But, at any any rate, some attempt 
might be made on the lines suggested by the correspondent of The Morning 
Post. “ Why,” he asks, “should not the Mediterranean be declared a closed 
sea and no ship be allowed to trade there without a license from the British 
or Allied naval authorities?” All neutral shipping in the Mediterranean 
should be regarded with suspicion and the strictest measures should be en- 
forced in order to stop the present traffic with the enemy's submarines. 
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Defeated in the North Sea, the Germans have apparently elaborated a sys- 
tem of supplies in the Mediterranean with the aid of neutrals. Greek ships, 
in particular, are under suspicion. We hesitate to believe that the enemy 
can initiate any measures to our injury which an energetic Board of 
Admiralty cannot circumvent.—Naval and Military Record, 15/12. 


UNITED STATES AND GERMANY 


New GERMAN GUARANTEES 


WASHINGTON, January 7. 
After a visit of Count Bernstorff to the State Department to-day 
Secretary Lansing issued the following statement, comprising the 
text of the new written guarantees from the German Government: 


_ The German Ambassador to-day left at the Department of State, under 
‘instructions from his government, the following communication: 

“1. German submarines in the Mediterranean had, from the beginning, 
orders to conduct cruiser warfare against enemy merchant vessels only in 
accordance with general principles of international law, and in particular 
measures of reprisal, as applied in the war zone around the British Isles, 
were to be excluded. 

“2. German submarines are therefore permitted to destroy enemy mer- 
chant vessels in the Mediterranean—. e¢., passenger as well as freight ships 
as far as they do not try to escape or offer resistance—only after passen- 
gers and crews have been accorded safety. 

“3. All cases of destruction of enemy merchant ships in the Medi- 
terranean in which German submarines are concerned are made the sub- 
ject of official investigation and, besides, subject to regular prize court 
proceedings. In so far as American interests are concerned, the German 
Government will communicate the result to the American Government. 
Thus, also, in the Persia case, if the circumstances should call for it. 

“4. If commanders of German submarines should not have obeyed the 
orders given to them they will be punished; furthermore, the German Gov- 
ernment will make reparation for damage caused by death of or of injuries 
to American citizens.’—N. Y. Times, 8/1. 


“Frye” Notre—Safety of Life-Boats.—In a note on the Frye case dated 
November 29, 1915, nei! Pst public January 8, Germany regrets that the 
experts selected to settle the damages cannot meet on account of dangers 
due to England’s methods of carrying on maritime warfare. It is suggested 
that under the circumstances the damages be fixed by diplomatic negotia- 
tions. A plan is also submitted for revising the old Prusso-American 
treaties. Regarding safety of crews of vessels sunk for carrying absolute 
contraband, the note states that “the persons found on board a vessel may 
not be ordered into her life-boats except when the general conditions— 
that is to say, the weather, the condition of the sea and the neighborhood 
of the coasts—afford absolute certainty that the boats will reach the nearest 
port. For the rest the German Government begs to point out that in cases 
where German naval forces have sunk neutral vessels for carrying contra- 
band no loss of life has yet occurred.” 


GerMAN ATTaAcHEes RECALLED.—The United States Government has de- 
manded of Germany the immediate recall of Captain Karl Boy-Ed, German 
Naval Attaché, and Captain Franz von Papen, German Military Attaché, 
because of “improper activities in connection with naval and military 
affairs,” according to an announcement made at the State Department 
December 10. Safe conduct for the attachés across the seas to Germany 
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is assured by the United States. No definite statement of the evidence 
obtained against Captain Boy-Ed and Captain von Papen was given at the 
State Department. It was merely stated that it was on the ground of 
“improper activities ” and that the evidence was cumulative, the connection 
of Captain Boy-Ed with the Hamburg-American trial in New York being 
only incidental—Army and Navy Journal, 11/12. 


Austro-GERMAN PLANS Fok PoLanp.—The Berlin correspondent of the 
London Times reports (December 9) that an exchange of views regarding 
Poland has taken place between Austria and Germany, with results favor- 
able to an “Austrian solution,” i. ¢., the incorporation of all Russian- 
Poland with Galicia as a member of the Hapsburg Monarchy. “In the 
meantime, and in virtue of a shadowy and uncertain political agreement, 
Austria is being driven into actual binding fiscal arrangements. . . . From 
the moment Austria crosses the ‘fiscal Rubicon’ she will be politically at 


the mercy of her German ally.”—London Times, 9/12. 


GREECE 
CONSTANTINE STATES POLicy 


ATHENS, December 30. 

In a New Year’s interview with a London Times correspondent, King 
Constantine of Greece presented the following statement of his policy: 

My word has been pledged to benevolent neutrality. Neither my opinions 
nor my pledges have been in any way modified. Because I am a man of 
honor my word holds good to-day as it did yesterday. Speaking dis- 
passionately as a soldier, I cannot see that the military results achieved up 
to to-day justify the Entente’s belief in a final and crushing victory. It is 
no wish or desire of mine to join with either belligerent, because, as I 
have already said, I am convinced that the interests of Greece will best be 
served by standing aloof from the struggle. 

As a soldier, I frankly say I should view with a feeling of positive alarm 
the prospect of attacking Germany, not because I happen to be the Kaiser’s 
brother-in-law, but simply because Germany has proved herself to be a 
powerful military nation. On the other hand, I should view with even 
greater apprehension the prospect of attacking England, because, as a pro- 
fessional soldier, I realize the force and might of her navy first, and am 
perfectly aware she could blow my coast towns about my ears, and put a 
speedy end to Greek trade and commerce. 

Am I not right in seeking to evade the dangers of the German Charybdis 
no less than those of the English Scylla? 

I don’t quite see what the Allies are now supposed to be doing in remain- 
ing. I could understand their presence as long as there was a possibility of 
aiding Serbia, but now that the object of their mission has failed why 
remain? No useful military purpose can now be served. Another thing, 
too: It is fairly obvious that if the Anglo-French Army withdrew and 
sought a fresh and more profitable field of military operations the armies of 
the central powers would withdraw also, and the situation would solve itself. 
—New York Times, 1/3. 


Nava Powrr Backs DrietomAcy.—The nature of the naval pressure 
brought to bear on Greece toward the close of last November has not been 
, explained. Whatever its nature, it brought results with unusual 
speed. . 

On November 19 the British Legation at Athens communicated a state- 
ment to the press beginning with the following passage: 

In view of the attitude adopted by the Hellenic Government towards 
certain questions closely affecting the security of the Allied troops and their 
freedom of action (two privileges to which they are entitled in the circum- 
stances in which they landed on Greek territory), the Allied Powers have 
deemed it necessary to take certain measures the effect of which is to sus- 
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pend the economic and commercial facilities which Greece has hitherto 
enjoyed at their hands. 

Our Athens correspondent in telegraphing the statement added that 
during the evening of the 19th it was announced in Athens that the Allied 
fleets had begun to institute a severe search on board all steamers flying 
7 Greek flag in the Aigean and in the Mediterranean.—London Times, 
24/11. 


MEXICO 
U.S. Protest To CARRANZA 
Secretary Lansing’s telegram to Consul Silliman, relating to the 
murder of Americans in Mexico, was as follows: 


January 12, 1916. 
Consul John R. Silliman, Queretaro, Mexico: 

On January 10 C. R. Watson, chairman of the Mine and Smelters: 
Operators’ Association, of Chihuahua, and general manager of the Cusi- 
huiriachic Mining Company, with 15 of his associates, all representative 
Americans, while en route from Chihuahua to their mines at Cusihuiriachic, 
were taken off the train 40 miles west of Chihuahua City by bands operating 
under the direction of General Villa, stripped naked, and deliberately shot 
and killed. Their bodies are being brought to El Paso. 

It is stated these men were murdered because they were Americans, and 
were killed in accordance with the general policy publicly announced 
recently by Villa. This atrocious act occurred within a few miles of Chi- 
huahua City, in territory announced to be in control of the Carranza forces. 
The Villa bands roaming about in Western Chihuahua publicly threaten all 
Americans with death and destruction of their property. Following the 
occupation of Chihuahua by Obregon’s forces many Americans returned to 
Chihuahua to resume operations, with the consent of the military authorities 
of the de facto government. 

Urgently bring the foregoing to the attention of General Carranza, and 
request that he order immediate efficient pursuit, capture, and punishment 
of the dastardly crime above mentioned; also strongly urge the immediate 
dispatch of adequate forces to the various mining camps in the State of 
Chihuahua. Request to be informed of action taken. LANSING. 


A telegram from General Venustiano Carranza, head of the de facto 
government, to Eliseo Arredondo, ambassador-designate from the de facto 
government to the United States, reads as follows: 

The murderous attack on the passenger train near Chihuahua was made 


by the only remaining band of outlaws in that region. This band is being ~ 
actively pursued in order to insure its capture, whereupon condign punish- “ 


ment which their crime deserves will be meted to every guilty participant. 
The Constitutionalist Government troops have been ordered to establish 
strong patrols from end to end of the railway line to forfend against 
similar outrages. You will make this declaration to the press of the United 
States. VENUSTIANO CARRANZA, 
—N. Y. Times, 18/1. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
PRESIDENTS PAN-AMERICAN POLICY 


WaAsHINGTON, January 6. 
President Wilson this evening, before one of the closing sessions of the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, outlined his Pan-American policy. The 
President’s discussion of the proposed treaties, which Secretary Lansing 1s 
now considering in detail with all the American chancelleries, was the first 
official public statement of the scope and purpose of the proposed con- 
ventions. 
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Like Mr. Lansing in his address of welcome to the Scientific Congress, 
Mr. Wilson to-night declared that the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by 
the United States on her own authority. It had always been maintained 
and always would be maintained upon her own responsibility. 

The President’s Pan-American program as he outlined it to-night pro- 
poses that the American nations shall: 

Unite in guaranteeing to each other absolute political independence and 
territorial integrity. 

Agree to settle all pending boundary disputes as soon as possible by 
amicable process. 

Agree to handle all disputes arising among them by patient, impartial 
investigation and to settle them by arbitration. 

Agree that no revolutionary expedition shall be outfitted against or sup- 
plies for revolutionists shipped to neighboring states.—N. Y. Times, 7/1. 


A Nava ALLIANcE.—President Charles W. Eliot, in the N. Y. Times, 
January 9, writes in part as follows: 


The American people have always taken a strong interest in the com- 
plete freedom of the seas in times of peace, and in the commercial rights 
of neutrals in war times. They believe that the prosperity and progress of 
their country depend on freedom of the seas as regards both exports and 
imports, and they would gladly make present sacrifices in order to secure 
that freedom for the future. They know that for such freedom of the 
seas as has thus far existed, the commercial world is chiefly indebted to 
the liberal policy of the British Empire, and they believe that if Germany 
should. attain to a domination of the world adequate freedom of the seas 
would no longer exist. They doubt whether a proper freedom of the seas 
can longer be secured through the unaided action of Great Britain—even if 
that power should succeed in maintaining its two-navies policy—and they 
feel this doubt in spite of the astonishing success of Great Britain, with a 
little aid from France, Italy and Japan, in holding possession of the 
principal oceans during the present war. It is, therefore, a very interesting 
question for the American people—by what combination of nations can the 
freedom of the seas best be assured when the present war is over? One 
satisfactory solution of that problem can now be clearly discerned—and 
only one which would be both feasible and effective. A firm and durable 
combination of Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia and Japan—present 
belligerents—and by invitation the United States or Pan-America and 
Scandinavia, could assure the freedom of the seas for all the world in time 
of peace, and for themselves and their allies in time of war, by means of 
their navies with the support of such garrisons as these nations are already 
accustomed to provide. The great progress which the Entente Allies have 
made since the first of August, 1914, in co-operative management of the 
war, both financial and military, and their firm holding to the common 
purpose which united them at the beginning, go far to demonstrate the 
feasibility of a stable league of these five nations, with the addition of the 
United States or Pan-America and Scandinavia, for two limited purposes, 
namely, to maintain hereafter the freedom of the seas and to sweep from 
the oceans the vessels of any power or powers which may hereafter attack 
a member of the league. The league would probably prove stable because 
based on obviously common interests. That the United States might be- 
come a competent member of such an alliance, contributing naval forces 
thereto in proportion to the national population and the natural resources 
of the country, would be a definite, and wholly worthy object for enlarging, 
ye and maintaining in the highest degree of efficiency the American 
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CHINA 
Japan’s ADVICE 


PEKING, December 15. 

The British, Japanese, Russian and French Ministers, and the Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires, visited Lu Cheng-hsiang, the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
at the Foreign Office this afternoon. 

Acting as spokesman of the diplomatic representatives, who went to the 
Foreign Office in a body, Eki Hioki, the Japanese Minister, asked if China 
still believed she could preserve the peace, through the change in the form 
of China’s Government to a monarchy. He virtually reiterated the advice 
previously given to China by the Entente regarding the change in the form 
of government, and urged the necessity of avoiding further confusion in 
the Far East. 

Lu Cheng-hsiang again voiced the confidence of China that the change 
would be accomplished without disturbance of the peace. 

The interview was confined entirely to the situation as affected ty the 
decision of China to change to the monarchial form of government and 
produced no more definite results than the first conference of the Entente 
diplomats with Lu Cheng-hsiang, when he assured them that the coronation 
would not take place during the present year. 

It has become habitual in China, and perhaps elsewhere, to interpret 
official Japanese statements not as they read, but conversely, and it is held 
that by following this practice an approximation of the real intentions of the 
Tokio authorities are thereby gained. Thus it is that when Japan offers 
advice to China in the conduct of her domestic affairs, with the avowed 
object of keeping the peace in China and in the Orient, the statement is 
received here with incredulity. It is believed that Japan tendered the 
advice with the object of creating disturbances in the hope that these would 
provide occasion for her intervention, which would be utilized to strengthen 
her position in China, and establish her undisputed hegemony of the Far 
East.—N. Y. Times, 16/12. 


NAVAL NOTES 


Naval developments in the following strategic areas will be considered 
separately and in turn: 
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BELLIGERENTS’ WAR LOSSES 


(On the left margin of this table of losses is a page reference to the 
Naval Institute War Notes.) 


Losses of GREAT BRITAIN AND HER ALLIES 
BRITISH WARSHIP LOSSES 


PAGE NAME CLASS TONNAGE HOW LOST DATE 
245, 653, 1874..Audacious ...... dreadnought ....... 25,000.. By mine, Irish Coast.....-- ap-s0t4 
300..King Edwd. VII.battleship .......... 16,350..-By mine .......--+seeeere 10- I-l 
247..Bulwark ....... BRTHIOSEED © c. eeceee 15,000..Internal explosion ...-.+++> 26-11-14 
644..Formidable ..... ae. eee 15,000. . Torpedoed off Plymouth.... I- I-15 
658..Irresistible ..... battleship ......... 15,000..By mine, Dardanelles...... 18- $35 
1374.-.Majestic ....... battleship .......... 14,900..Torpedoed ....-+..seeeeeee 27- 5-15 


658. .Oc€anm ...cccece ee rs 12,950..By mine, Dardanelles ...-- 18- 3- 
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PAGE NAME CLASS TONNAGE HOW LOST DATE 
1373--Goliath ........ battleship .......... 12,950..Torpedoed .......--....005 12- 5-15 
313, 1374--Lriumph ...... -battleship .......... 11,800. DOSPOROER, oboe ccwliviedtececes 26- 5-15 
271, 1886..Monmouth ..... armored cruiser.... 9,800..By gun fire, Coronel....... I-II-14 
| 271, 1886..Good Hope ....armored cruiser....14,100..By gun pan’ Coronel....... I-1I-14 
ian Mn SINDIOL ow 0'n 0 00 00's armored cruiser....13,550..Internal explosion ......... 30-12-15 
| 1863..Aboukir ....... armored cruiser....12,000..By Submarine U-g......... 22- 9-14 
er, 1863..Hogue ......... armored cruiser....12,000. 7 Submarine U-g9......... 22- 9-14 
| EER. ATOREY .sceicces armored cruiser....12,000.. Submarine U-g......... 22- 9-14 
the ys 7 | ee armored cruiser....10,850. W recked east of Scotland. .28-10-15 
. g583..Warrior ....... protected cruiser....13,550..By mine .......cccccccees 5- 9-14 
ina 249..Hermes ........ Ph geen cruiser... 5,600..Torpedoed by U-12........ 31-10-14 
rm 253, 1583.. Pathfinder ..... ight cruiser........ 3,000. By submarine U-21........ 5- 9-14 
‘ice | 1583..Pegasus ....... light cruiser........ 2,135--By gun fire, Zanzibar...... 20- 9-14 
1567..Amphion ...... scout cruiser......, $,$O0:c: ee UNM ee th ai ore <aate-ns <0 « 5- 8-14 
rm 3867..Hawke ......0. unarmored cruiser.. 7,350..By submarine U-g......... 13-10-14 
in 1364, 1004..Maori ......... GEGMOVET oa cccscces 1,035..-By mine, Belgi my Be erasers 7- 5-15 
BE eee ec COMO TOS 4:0 6 66:84:00 935-- Mined, North Sea ......... Q- 8-15 
1 1364, 1007.. Recruit ....... eee 385. - Torpedoed, North Ca e4: 550 I- 5-15 
ge $603... Speedy. ....> CU dense o ps5 810..By mine, North Sea ....... 3- 9-14 i 
$006. .N0:. 10. «0000 dine SOUR ORU DORE © 4:6 :5;0,0.0,0:: 1 RRS < SEINE, ew 40 « + o1d n0'e 08S 10- 6-15 B 
the BS SING: TA 20e0s00 .torpedoboat ........ wag -Torpedoed ....--..eee2eeee 10- 6-15 ; 
and Es 6 INOS OP 'o'5:0 0,0 4 with torpedoboat ........ ———..Collision, Gibraltar ........ 1-11-15 a | 
MEO sw LUIS. «srs access torpedoboat aah ae ae . .. Wrecked, Gulf of Saros....10-11-15 : 
nte ETS ...D-6. o0.ccesaceve submarine ......... 55Gn SMS. 6:35 sabacwmad coe 3-11-14 4 
ion DRE SAN. . o.<.0:9 0590 606 submarine ......... FBG ic MMI oss. 5.0 0 0+ paiet4b® *:ci0< 18-10-14 r 
em 8146... -20 ...0secceee submarine ......... 800..Sunk in Dardanelles........ 5-11-15 3 
RS 2S oe submarine ......... 725..Foundered in Australia..... I4- 9-14 j 
ret ee eee. ‘,submarine ......... 725..Torpedoed to avoid capture.18- 4-15 Y 
eld Sete st submarine ......... Ci ANIM lise c cr scveeeacyys ; 
the a er eee submarine ......... 925..9unk, Dardanelles ......... 5- 9-15 u 
EEO 58 ss cee + OUMMNESEED: ehh esse 725. Missing sessile Shieh ai dt algobnue ale } 
fers BE BI96 «F-13520 d one00 submarine ......... ..Stranded, Denmark ....... 19- 8-15 
ved a a eer ee + meee Db t's cise 725..Sunk ee ARE 30- 4-15 
t is Fishguard II...training ship....... ——..Foundered in North Sea...18- 9-14 
h mer 2073. .NGGEr 2.0.0 cect torpedo gunboat.... 810..Sunk by submarine........ 11-11-14 
the 1874. .Oceanic ........ THOOE BDIG 3 ips sos 18,000..Accidentally rammed....... 8- g-14 
uld 1365..Princess Irene ..auxiliary cruiser ... 5,934..Blown up, Sheerness....... 27- 5-15 
hen Clan McNaugh- 
F “SD ERPS armed merchantman. 4,985..Wrecked .............++0+ 3- 2-15 
ar Rema 5's nenses armed merchantman. 7,400..By mine...........-++.e0- 30-10-14 
DADs. VIRMOR i. os ccse's's armed merchantman. 5,286.. Wrethed 2260S oe 14- 1-15 
SOS. . APROO cu: 0.0,0 20:0 auxiliary cruiser ... 5,248. -Torpedoed a Sent ee II- 3-15 
| Oe ES a ae auxiliary cruiser ... 7.900..Torpedoed, North Sea...... 8- 8-15 
| 1755..Royal Edward...transport .......-. 11,117..By submarine, 7Zgean ..... 14- 8-15 
| 2138..Marquette ..... te Spa A aS 7,057.. Lorpedoed, AZgean Sea..... 11-15 
red } ESE... RRIMOEAN .,.0'0 000 ETMMEMOTE 02650555. —_—..By submarine, A“gean...... 19- 9-15 
| 309..Woodfield ...... MPMMIOTE \h5:3% 0555 «3 .»-By submarine. Morocco.... 3-11-15 
Ee ee armed merchantman. 6,322..Submarine, Afgean ........ 5-11-15 
1729..Ramsey ........ patrol vessel ....... 593--Sunk by Meteor .......... 8- 8-15 ; 
4 vn ie'e se oe Sl a re 201..Collision, Aigean .......... 29-10-15 i 
SL. SAME onc cke sae hospital ship ....... ..By mine, Channel ......... 20-11-15 } 
309..Prince Abbas ...gunboat ........... 208..Submarine, Mediterranean, 6-11-15 P 
309..Abdul Menem ..gunboat ........... 598..Submarine, Mediterranean, “11-15 q 
$605 ATIC... cc cces WOME cc 28350 e eset eee eg. a ee uc dts cs a Ebe ed es 15 ei 
ES Sa eeens WEEE e eStats KS 52 neemen Ee ER ET TEE PR eT 15 BR 
FRENCH WARSHIP LOSSES at | 
O58... Bouvet sevseese battleship .......... 12,205..By mine, Dardanelles...... 18- 3-15 at | 
1o12..Leon Gambetta..armored cruiser....12,000..By submarine, Taranto ....27- 4-15 ae 
O56. . Dague ...cecee COMPARE 0<.6:6.s:0:00,0% 720.. By Austrian mine ......... 24- 2-15 4 ie 
666..Mosquet ....... torpedoboat de- ah 
OE EES 298..Gun fire by Emden. oo - 28-10-14 4 
j ae rr torpedoboat ........ 98..Sunk in COUIMOM a oc wi Ss ces Q-10-14 } 
a ay torpedoboat ........ 97..Sunk in collision.......... 9-10-14 . i 
the BAF NOK BID msn 05:0 oe torpedoboat ........ 87..Sunk off Nieuport......... 1-15 ae 
WME sce didicls'¢a +h BUDOOM, Se0-ca00 ee RE A eee ee 28-10-14 itt 
OR ee Sea submarine ......... 398 -Remvered OH TOM bo since. 12-14 #4 | 
B55. -AT, owiee o> « SUDMATING ;......000. SG... SI, nc v8 x0 6 sie Ady aca 17- 1-15 a 
1756..Mariotte ....... GUDTMETING. 2 occccss 522..Sunk, Dardanelles......... 26- 7-15 ah 
1375, 1755..Casabianca ..... - aunemger PER Ete 495-- Internal explosion ......... 4- 6-15 : 
2142..Turquoise ......submarine ......... 390.-Gun fire, Marmora ........ I-TI-15 : 
ET Bsn At > SUBMATING........5. 550..Mined, Dardanelles ........ I- 5-15 ai 
DATE 308..Fresnel «....... submarine ......... 400..Gun fire, Adriatic ......... 5-12-15 ' 
. 27-10-14 RO 5 MEMIEPET, Vg 0 5:0 saves UTE ca cmas se sSs <<, cance a eeRReee Eee RADE CE Sena Caade cna AY ESS : ot 
..10- 1-16 CORVAGGR cacsciniex REGORMEID: 689.60 600 0-65 ——..Submarine, Mediterranean, = -11-15 ft 
2 26-11-14 gle 
o< foes RUSSIAN WARSHIP LOSSES a4 
. 18+ 3°15 267, 666..Jemtchug ...... CRUSOE n8cie0 ccc 3,050.. Torpedoed by Emden....... 28-10-14 ait 
oe 5°15 Pallada ........ ie, ie eee 7,775-.By German submarine...... 11-10-14 i 
- 3°15 Putschino ...... ROVDUO OORT S <5 05 ia-050-04eerncee By Gee MI 050. Fs 30-10-14 i 
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1 PAGE NAME CLASS TONNAGE HOW LOST DATE 
i O62. <PrUt: 2 icccs ctw minelayer ......... 5,500.. By gun fire, Black Sea..... 29-10-14 
| Donetz ea eae SS eee 1,200 By gun fire, Odessa........ 29-10-14 
a 1367..Yenissei ....... transport «26.0... -. Sunk by submarine........ 6- 6-15 
E| Kubanetz ...... a 1,200..5unk off Odessa............5. 28-10-14 
i oe See minelayer ......... a,1a5..sunk Black Sea.....si05.. ves 24-12-14 
| Bie: e's a ees minelayer ......... 83743.:Sunk Black Seas eisscscccdccs 24-12-14 
i ee See ee eee 3,522.-Captured by Emden............ 6-8-14 
q 1732..Sivutch ..... SUMMGUEONE 4's SA wees g60..Gun fire, Gulf of Riga ...... 16- 8-15 
JAPANESE WARSHIP LOSSES 
. «878..Takachiho ..... old armored cruiser 3,700..By torpedo, Tsingtau...... 17-10-14 
HT Shirotaji ...... BOMTOFES 6ccicccsss 380.. Wrecked, Tsingtau ........ 4- 9°14 
4 Name unknown.torpedoboat ...... VEST WRUNG. o:0 0.050 cheb wbiteaade 
i QS a deve ade e¥s -torpedoboat ........ 110..By mine, Tsingtau ........ II-I 1-14 
i ITALIAN WARSHIP LOSSES 
$e 2137.-Benedetto Brin..battleship ......... 13,215..Explosion, Brindisi ........ 28- 9-15 
mi 1371. Amalfi. ...cecece armored cruiser..... 9,958. LOTPOGOOE 66. c ccs cdceecce 7- 7-15 
4 1371..Giuseppe 
Garibaldi .... armored cruiser 7,234--By Austrian submarine....18- 7-15 
1370... RUTMEMO 522008 a SOU CCUNNING- cccccvcckvawds eth 24> 5-15 
308..Intrepido ....... NOE 5 Gas os 'sis'e'n “SA ga DSC row che 0 006560 bese cS eee ehate ones 
1370..Medusa ....... submarine ......... S007 VE OTRO © ooo vce ssw enn 17- 6-15 
308..Re Umberto ....transport .......... seca a Lyk dik 00a él 0.4.6:0'o's cise ene Be 
Losses OF GERMANY AND HER ALLIES 
GERMAN WARSHIP LOSSES 
sf 1732..Moltke(?) ...... battle cruiser ...... 22,640..Submarine, Riga .......... 8-15 
4 632..Blicher .......- armored cruiser....15,500..By = fire, North Sea..... 24- I-15 
At 1368, 1734--Pommern(?) ...battleship ......... 10,000..By British submarine...... 2- 7-15 
i 276, 673, 1385--Gneisenau ......armored cruiser....11,600..By gun fire, Falkland Is.... 8-12-14 
276, 673, 1385..Scharnhorst .....armored cruiser....11,600..By gun fire, Falkland Is.... 8-12-14 
SOUT eRGNOK  cccsscvws armored cruiser.... 9,050..By mine, Jahde Bay....... 3-11-14 
2135--Prince Adalbert.armored cruiser.... 9,050..Submarine, off Libau....... 23-10-15 
258..Friedrich Karl..armored cruiser.... 8,858 or mane it Baltic. ss. o0s 12-12-14 
Karlsruhe .....unarmored cruiser.. 4,900-.-Blown up(?) ..........ee. 11-14 
1566..Augsburg ....-.. protected . cruiser... 4,280... BY QM fire... .cccecvwsece 7- 8-14 
1566..Magdeburg ....protected cruiser... 4,478..By gun fire, Baltic......... 27- 814 
1569, 1856..Mainz ......... protected cruiser... 4,280..By gun fire, Helgoland..... 28- 8-14 
1569, 1856..Koeln .......- +-protected cruiser... 4,280..By gun fire, Helgoland..... 28- 8-14 
1569, 1856..Ariadne ....... protected cruiser... 2,660..By gun fire, Helgoland..... 28- 8-14 
270, 670, 1388..Koenigsberg ....protected cruiser... 3,550..By gun fire, — River... 4- 7-15 
306, 2135--Undine ........ protected cruiser... 2,672..By submarine, off Sweden.. 7-11-15 
262, 666, 1880.. Emden ...... -ethird class cruiser... 3,544--By gun fire, Cocos I. ...... Q-11-14 
262, 666, 1880, 2153.. Leipzig ........ light cruiser........ 3,250..By gun fire, Falkland Is... 8-12-14 
276, 673, 1386..Niirnberg ..... -light cruiser........ 3,450..By gun fire, Falkland Is... 8-12-14 
1387..Dresden ....... light cruiser........ SORE, Ae Ae TNO «8 6:45 9:550,0-05'0 ae 14- 3-15 
304..Bremen ........ small cruiser ....... 3,250..By submarine, Baltic ...... 19-12-15 
ope, ee: ie: small cruiser....... 2,040..By submarine E-g.....- + eT 3- 9°14 
RS Serr ee small cruiser....... 1,630..Interned in Honolulu ..... 8-11-14 
1584..Cap Trafalgar..auxiliary cruiser.... 9,854..By gun fire, Africa........ 14- 9°14 
1578..Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse...-auxiliary cruiser ...14,350..By gun fire, Africa........ 27- 8-14 
a 986..Prinz Eitel 
it Friedrich ...-converted cruiser... 8,865..Interned in Norfolk........ 7- 4-15 
x 986. .Kronprinz 
A Wilhelm ....converted cruiser...14,705..Interned in Norfolk ....... 29- 4-15 
¥ at. ae ae converted cruiser...17,324..Interned in Norway.......- 16-11-14 
Re retegomin’...'. <3 converted cruiser... Seized by Argentina—viola- 
x tion of neutrality........ 
Eber ..........converted cruiser... 1,000..Interned at Bahia ......... 9-14 
282..KormoranII ...converted cruiser .. 3,508..Interned at Guam......... 15-12-14 
MEMO sists sees [a 966. BY MUN fires 6525.8 bd ies 
5060..V-187 2.525656 destroyer .......... 650..By gun fire, Helgoland.....28- 8-14 
Le EEE EO OEE ee 678) BY @Ue fires . 665i Sh agecs 
OB OO obs bes sew et 0 SE a 400..Ran ashore and destroyed. .20-10-14 
SOs PERS 0.40, 3 5a GtOrGyer sie. i cise 420..By gun fire, off Holland....17-10-14 
SOs sOPUET Lace aceses _ ie ae 420..By gun fire, off Holland. ...17-10-14 
eT: ee Gestroyer si. ....... 420..By gun fire, off Holland....17-10-14 
St Eee. oe eee 420..By gun fire, off Holland... .17-10-14 
Oe ee ee EEE a’ 487..By submarine ......--..- 6-10-14 
BBG. PPURE 5.050000 50 GORTOVES 6 a2 9 0.0.0 00,0 350..Accidentally rammed by Dan- 
TO BUCRINRE. 5 ooh. sca ene 23-11-14 
1730..G-196 (type) ee 650..Sunk, North Sea.......... 26- 7-15 
1726..Name unknown.destroyer ......... ..-Sunk off Zeebrugge....... 22- 8-15 
Name unknown. .destroyer .......... ——..Torpedoed, Baltic ........ 14-10-15 
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PAGE NAMI CLASS TONNAGE HOW LOST DATE 
SFO oc TORU. cc esccee CE Pe ee ao. .Sunk. at. Teing-tac. «5.0% 6-11-14 
PUES UT A ay river gunboat....-. 900..By gun fire, China......... 6-11-14 
270..Luchs ..... 06 cet VOR- GUMDORE. 5 « «:0:5 goo..By gun fire, China......... 6-11-14 
B75 LABET. or os ness -river gunboat...... goo0..By gun fire, China......... 6-11-14 
270..Jaguar ...... .-river gunboat...... goo..By gun fire, China......... 6-11-14 
Hedwig von 
Wissmann ...gunboat ........... 906>~ Captured =i sige weit 89 aha 20- 8-14 
Tsing-tau...... SUBDORE . 5 i020 5:00:00 168..Interned, China ........... 17- 8-14 
270..Kormoran Ro oe 1,630..By gun fire, Tsingtau...... 6-11-14 
1738. aw light cruisers 6. icles eel ied «Gulf: of Higa. sd o's! eee eT7- 8-15 
1732..Eight torpedo-boats ...........eeeee- Be gee ns a ee 17- 8-15 
Vaterland eS a rs eee 168..Interned, China .......... 17- 8-14 
Be RUN. 2 0 pice os bare patrol boat ......... os WWSECKCG, BRING whee. cae 17-12-15 
Rags  Us87’ |... ci ee submarine ........ 800..Sunk, North Sea....:...... 8-15 
Me eile.» sets submarine ......... -Sunk, Black Sea .......... 17- 7-15 
oe LE. ne ee SUDIIETING <<. <:+05:0 750-.Rammed by patrol boat..... 23-11-14 
DREN oe saves ooo submarine ..... camer... er ae -. Q- 8-14 
eB eee ee submarine ........ 250.. Rammed, North Sea........ 9- 8-14 
UN, SEIEMED — ac 5 0.5900 aie submarine ......... 800..Lost with all hands........ 3-15 
SME REGRD WIG, \0.8 5 a cis 0.06 submarine ......... 187.. Rammed off Dover......... 4- 3-15 
| ee ee eee GUDMANITIE. 2, 000505 o..Rammed, British Channel..10- 3-15 
SP aie ee re? eubmarine ......6..; SOU SC Poa 6 Bes SoG ee onda ek 16- 6-15 
ie aR eee oe torpedoboat ....... & OURO Ge PS L5G eS oe I- 5-15 
BIO techs cede oe torpedoboat ........ 150. ees RO os sa Silt. des cw beet I- 5-15 
Name unknown. torpedoboat ye oe ——..Collision, Baltic ........... 15-10-15 
1566..Koenigin Luise..minelayer ......... 948..By gun fire, North Sea..... 5- 8-14 
Wavarra: ..... . auxiliary cruiser <i Z76g%e By rama’s gun fire........ II-I1-14 
1386. . Macedonia -. supply ship ....... MDA7- «CORUITERS «5.659058. crap ® 0 G0 oN 4-15 
\floewe me oSUrvey. SHIP. ..-. 26. O50. cS Gill OCGi so ks ob as cocoa Q- 8-14 
s885..Komet ...:.... old destroyer....... -Captured, New Guinea..... 16-10-14 
a er ree survey ship........ 650. . By gun fire, Yap Island.... . 
COcKsUn 2.0.56 naval tender ....... 1,020..Interned in Honolulu ..... 8-11-14 
Karmac 2... -auxiliary transport... 4,437..Interned in Chile.......... 11-14 
Se. ORCS. «0000.0 shospsted, Ship ~.:62.<2:0% 1,153. Captured RE eo 17-10-14 
1368, 1734..Albatross ...... MINGIAVES sc ncccvece Sees HOM BOMOTE oo. cccviccccccce 2- 6-15 
Beumna ..... earmed merchantman. 4,848..Captured ............+-.5- 9-14 
Spreewald -earmed merchantman. 2,414..Captured ...........eee0e05 12- 9-14 
Graecia ....<. earmed merchantman. 1,697..Captured ..........-.++e6. 10-14 
BIGQIO «5.2.0.0 4 ws «searmed merchantman. 165..Gun fire ......---eeeeeees 9-14 
Sya0. Meteor ..'.'. sac auxiliary cruiser ... 3,613. ‘Sunk, TROEUN SOBs ocd 55 cs vi 8- 8-15 
Oe ee eS BIME SOAMAET 66 i 5 gs Fe ois oa da See Cac ee ee chet eek eae ugha ve cees 
AUSTRIAN WARSHIP LOSSES 
270..Kais’n Elizabeth. protected cruiser... 4,000-.Sunk off Tsingtau......... 6-11-14 
ER re eer ar’ Ware t9PS 23653. - 3,384... Torpedoed ............005 13- I-16 
Beethoven .....converted cruiser. 2069<. BY MING obi. cia ss 17-12-14 
OPA). CEE. wc cdere .. light COURET 64+ bss 2,300..By gun fire, F rench fleet.... x 8-14 
OC a ae Bf ee 800. Gunfire, Adriatic .......... 29-12-15 
gly 2. i Ss eS EC Wore occ a's ors 800. .Torpedoed, Adriatic ....... 29-12-15 
RS RR yee es -torpedoboat ........ 78..Sunk by mine, Pola.......17- 8-14 
Name unknown.torpedoboat ....... —-—..Sunk by mine in Adriatic... 
Name unknown. torpedoboat ....... ——..Sunk by mine in Adriatic... 
Name unknown.submarine ......... —---..Gun fire, French fleet...... 19-10-14 
Temes e626 dk .k Danube monitor.. 440% SANEE? SUING Dad. Peay 23-10-14 
RD -2.8) 5-4 606 ono oe oMUDMATING: . 5%. Sico obs 860..Sunk by aeroplane........ I- 7-15 
Name _ unknown..gunboat ines quae Sun, Adriatess . 0.4 0,004 ++ 24> 5°15 
OS 0 Se are .... Submarine .......-. 1,000..Sunk by submarine ........ 11- 8-15 
PPO U4S Vice wets ees UIDURRPMG oid «ld. i 300..By French destroyer....... 13- 8-15 


TURKISH WARSHIP LOSSES 


¢ 
260... Messudiyeh..... DATTIERIID: 4058650 
1757..Barbarossa ..... battleship’ .. ./...0. 
1375..Medjidieh ..... armored cruiser...... 
1376..Three transports with troops ........- 
1376, 1757. . Berk-i-Satvet 
C2PHE), 5.0 sce WUMHORE aed on0es 
317. phe. MO ic! gunboat....... Salsas 
317..Issa Reis (type).gunboat............. 
1019..Dhair Hissar .. ‘torpedoboat.. Pelthale <i2 
1376. . Pelenk-i-Deria - gunboat * MES ASS 
Bezemialen .-troop ship ...... ° 
Bachriachmar .. -troop ship ......... 
Midiat Pasha ...troop ship ......... 
916.1757... Yar Hissar ..’.... +. torpeds BORG. sos cee 
2142..Carmen . transport *i'4... ete. 
316..Rechid Pasha ... tramapert <i iiiies 


3,300... ined,.....- 
— ...Sunk by Russian warships.... 


+++210,000...Sunk by British submarine... .13-12-14 


9,901..By British submarine ...... 9- 8-15 
3 


725....By mine near Dardanelles....29- 4-15 








6062. «OORISE boss sn .\ 2555.2 o5 I-11-14 
ee ee «i tages beaeeen - 12-14 
97..--Driven ashore, Greece. ae 17- 4-15 
TFG. ss ME DOUORG 44 45 ancetpereccee ans ae 5-25 
.. Sunk, Black Sea ..........14-11-14 
7 ene Black Sea ......5...14-11-14 

4 Sunk’ pe RE rs 14-11-14 
ane, SOM by submarine........ 6- 9-15 
4,424..Submarine, Marmora ...... 24-10-15 
‘hele . Submarine, Marmora ...... 12-15 
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NORTH SEA 


ARMoRED Cruiser “ NataL” Lost.—The most severe loss the British 
Navy has sustained in seven months was that of the fine armored cruiser 
Natal, which it is officially reported was totally destroyed by an internal 
explosion on December 30, 1915, while she was at anchor in a British 
harbor. According to the rules of the Admiralty the harbor in which the 
Natal was blown up is not made public. No details of the accident have 
been given except the fact that of the crew, normally numbering about 725 
men, 400 were rescued. The Natal was a vessel of 13,550 tons and was 
completed in 1907 at the Vickers works at a cost of $5,900,000. Her main 
battery comprised six 9.2-inch guns. She was armed with four 7.5-inch 
guns, twenty-four 3-pounders and three torpedo-tubes. She was one of 
four sister ships and had a complement of 704 officers and men. She was 
480 feet long and 73 feet beam. Her speed was 23.1 knots, and she carried 
a belt of side armor six inches thick amidships for 300 feet, had four inches 
at the bow and three inches aft. She had a one and one-half inch armored 
deck. The Natal and her three sister ships are considered exceptionally 
fine sea boats, and officers who served in them consider them the best 
cruisers of their class ever turned out. The loss of the Natal is similar 
to that of the Bulwark, blown to pieces in Sheerness harbor on November 
26, 1914, with a loss of almost eight hundred lives, and the destruction last 
May of the Princess Irene, also at Sheerness, when three hundred lives 
were lost. .It is presumed that all three explosions were due to some acci- 
«dent, but in some quarters there is a belief that it was due to German 
agencies.—Army and Navy Journal, 8/1. 


BattrLesuip “ King Epwarp VII” Sunx 


Lonpon, Monday, January 10. 

The British public received another severe shock from the announcement 
last night of the loss of the battleship King Edward VII, which has been 
blown up by a mine. 

The brief official statement on this subject does not reveal the scene of 
the disaster. It reads: 

“H. M. S. King Edward V/1 has struck a mine. Owing to the heavy sea 
she had to be abandoned and sank shortly afterwards. The ship’s company 
was taken off without any loss of life. Only two men were injured.” 

The King Edward VII represented an investment of nearly £1,600,000 
($8,000,000), and was one of the finest of the last class of pre-dreadnoughts, 
corresponding in general to the American ships of the New Jersey and 
Nebraska type. She was only slightly older than the Natal, which was sunk 
by an internal explosion about a week ago. 

The King Edward VII was a barbette battleship of 16,350 tons displace- 
ment laid down on March 8, 1902, at Portsmouth dockyard. She was 
launched on July 23 of the following year. 

The King Edward VII was one of a class which included the New Zea- 
land, Commonwealth, Dominion and Hindustan which were designed by 
the late Sir William H. White, formerly director of naval construction and 
later with the firm of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd. , 

The day the building of the King Edward VI] was started was notable in 
the annals of British shipbuilding. Five minutes before the first plate was 
laid Queen Alexandra had named the battleship Queen which was launched 
from the same slip and blocks. 

The King Edward VII was 425 feet long, with a 78-foot beam. She was 
equipped with two triple-expansion vertical engines of 18,000 horse-power, 
and made 19 knots on her trial trip. She was armed with four 12-inch, 
four 9.2-inch and ten 6-inch guns in her main battery. She had a number 
of quick-firing guns of various calibers and Maxim guns and four torpedo- 
tubes submerged. She carried 777 officers and men. The King Edward VII 
was built under the direction of Read Admiral W. H. Henderson and J. 
Black, Chief Constructor for the Admiralty. About 6100 tons of material 
were used in her construction, including 675 tons of armor. 
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HospiraL Suip “ AnciiA” Lost.—The British hospital ship Anglia, with 
some 300 wounded men aboard, in addition to the crew, nurses and attend- 
ants, bound from France for Dover, struck a mine in mid channel on 
November 17 and sank in a very short time. Nearly 100 men, most of them 
seriously wounded and in their cots, lost their lives. The total number on 
board was 13 officers and 372 men of other ranks. The collier Lusitania, 
which was nearby at the time of the accident, immediately went to the 
assistance of the Anglia and her boats had just been lowered when she also 
struck a mine and foundered. All her crew were saved. A patrol vessel 
succeeded in rescuing 300 of the Anglia’s passengers and crew, including 
some nurses. A number of bodies were recovered. It is supposed that the 
mines struck were German.—Army and Navy Journal, 20/11. 


A BiockKApE RuNnneER.—A large American steamer, the Robert M. Thomp- 
son, arrived at Bergen on November 26 from America, having evaded the 
British patrol boats by going north of Iceland. The captain asked two of 
the largest coal firms of this town to supply him with 150 tons of coal, but 
the request was refused as it was considered strange that the ship gave 
Archangel as her destination, and yet had not proceeded northward. 
Among the cargo on board were several motor cars.—Army and Navy 
Gazette, 4/12. 


MERCHANT STEAMER’S RESISTANCE.—The splendid story of the resistance 
of the steamer Japanese Prince, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to a German sub- 
marine which chased her for five and one-half hours affords yet another 
tribute to the coolness, courage, and endurance of British merchant seamen. 
The exploit of Captain Jenkins was indeed creditable to him and his crew, 
for,they brought the Japanese Prince into port with all on board safe and 
sound, although there were many passengers and the liner was _ heavily 
shelled during the greater part of the five and one-half hours in which the 
submarine pursued her. This must be the first time, we believe, that a liner 
has defended herself for so long without sustaining any casualties. —Army 
and Navy Gazette, 18/12. 


SUBMARINE SUNK BY SEAPLANE.—On Tuesday the Admiralty announced 
that a detailed report had been received concerning these operations, On 
November 28 Flight Sub-Lieutenant Viney, R. N. A. S., accompanied by a 
French officer, Lieutenant le Comte de Saincay, whilst patrolling off the 
Belgian coast, dropped a bomb on a German submarine. The submarine was 
observed to have her back broken and sank within a few minutes. During 
the course of the same day Flight Lieutenant Ferrand, R. N. A. S., with 
Air Mechanic Oldfield, in a seaplane, shot down a German Albatross sea- 
plane off Ostend. The Albatross dived nose first into the sea and sank.— 
Army and Navy Gazette, 4/12. 


Two YAacuts Sunx.—News was received at Cowes last week of the loss 
of the Duke of Leeds’ yacht Aries. According to the January “ Navy List,” 
the Aries was one of the auxiliary small craft employed by the Admiralty, 
and of her five officers, the second in command, Lieut. Commander H, T. 
Gartside-Tipping, R. N., was officially reported having been killed in 
action on September 25, 1915. The Trinity House yacht /rene is also 
unofficially reported to have been sunk. Thirteen of her crew survive, but 
22 are missing.—Army and Navy Gazette, 13/11. 


THe GrrMAN Raip ON THE East Coast, NovEMBER 3, 1914.—It is just 
over a year ago since a portion of the German Navy made an attack on the 
east coast, and Leading Seaman H. Merrin has sent to the Stratford Ex- 
press the following account of that raid, which we reprint below, coming as 
it does from one who at the time was serving on board H. M. destroyer 
Lively. He writes: 
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“ Owing to the rough state of the weather we had anchored the Lively, 
the Leopard, and the small unprotected light cruiser Halcyon, midway 
between St. Nicholas and Cockle light vessels, and off Yarmouth, the 
Halcyon being apart and in no way ‘attached’ to us from a command point 
of view. We were ordered by Leopard, she being senior boat, to make for 
Smith’s Knoll light vessel at daybreak, and at 6.30 a. m. we weighed, and 
proceeded ahead of Leopard, Halcyon having weighed a few minutes 
before us, shaping the same course as we, however, across the sands for 
Cross Sands light vessel. 

“When more than halfway across, with Halcyon on our port bow, she 
suddenly crossed our bows to starboard. Immediately after this maneuver 
from right ahead came vivid flashes, followed by shots falling short of 
Halcyon. For the moment no one quite realized what was going forward, 
but soon we were in no doubt. Shots were falling all around the Halcyon, 
and pretty near us, and we realized with an awful suddenness that at last 
we had met the enemy and were in action. But were we? Hardly so, for 
the boys below, not realizing it, did not hurry more than usual; in fact they 
came up fully believing we were ‘pulling their legs,’ some with only their 
trousers on, some even without them. Time, 7.10 a. m. 

“Away to starboard two big three- and four-funneled cruisers could 
be seen firing at us, and we immediately went forward at full speed to the 
attack. Shortly afterwards, and as I was clearing away my gun, we heeled 
to port, and drenching spray told me we were turning to starboard. Look- 
ing up, I saw Halcyon doing the same, shells bursting and falling all 
round us, and creating a most awful din. Looking in the enemy’s direction, 
I now observed four big cruisers defined against the horizon. 

“The Leopard, astern of us and away to port at first, had turned as we 
had, and, like us, was now steaming towards Corton light vessel for all-she 
was worth, and well ahead of us. We had maneuvered, and come up on 
Halcyon’s starboard side to create a smoke screen for her, and so hinder the 
enemy’s range-finding. She had fired three shots from her bow 4-inch, 
but of what avail? Of no use at all against the enemy, who now showed 
to be four cruisers and three dreadnought battle cruisers. By this time, 
7.20, they had the range of us fine, and shells were falling only yards from 
us, ahead, astern, and alongside, for they were ‘stradding’ us in the hope 
of hitting us. 

“ Like a torch rushed from place to place, their guns flashed, and a second 
later came their shells over us. How we escaped being hit remains a marvel 
and mystery to me. One shell in particular I noticed, and drew my gun’s 
crew’s attention to it. It came on, making an awful whistling sound, in the 
direction of our ‘bridge.’ By good fortune it just missed the mast, and 
fell 3 feet clear of the bridge into the water. One was fascinated— 
horribly so; in fact, it came to speculating as to our chances, though I 
believe we all thought they would sink us ere ceasing to fire. At times it 
seemed they must have us, as shots pitched quite close under our stern and 
alongside, but still we remained without being hit. The Halcyon was hit 
by a fragment in the bridge, and for a moment we, as her wireless came 
away—for this piece of shell shot upwards after striking the bridge— 
thought she had gone, for at the same time one shot fell alongside her bow 
and two under her stern. Enveloped as she was by spray, we really thought 
it was a case of U P with her, but she came up smiling again, and all 
serene. 

“The Leopard, still ahead, was ‘tickled’ by one under her stern; the 
Corton light vessel also by a similar shot. Meantime we were expecting 
with every salvo—for so they were firing now—to be hit, and finished 
forever. One watched for the flash, waited -with eyes turned to the skies 
to catch a sight of the shells as they came hurtling towards us—for they 
could be plainly seen in the clear morning air—and heaved a sigh of 
relief as shell after shell burst in the air, or as they crashed with a deafening 
boom into the water. 
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“One’s thoughts were chaotic, but the one most prominent in my own 
mind was our helplessness against such a ‘crowd’ as. we were opposed to; 
and oh! how galling to have to retire before them without having fired a 
shot. Still they came, those big, brown, red-banded shells, some bursting 
with an awful crash overhead; one especially I recall, almost knocking us 
down with its blast and concussion as it burst not 20 yards from our stern. 
Skilful maneuvering by the skipper made the enemy’s task of hitting us the 
harder, and also formed an admirable screen for the Halcyon as we raced 
for safety. Clearly defined on the horizon could now be seen three battle 
cruisers of the on der Tan class. Time, 7.25. 

“Meantime we were nearing Corton light vessel, whilst they had closed 
to 6,500 yards. One’s thoughts ran: How long ere we are hit, and, when 
hit, what exactly will happen? One steels oneself to meet whatever fate has 
in store, and it is remarkable how soon one ceases to think of the possi- 
bilities. Panic and fear, I am able to say, thank God, were never visible in 
anyone. True, most everybody expected the end, but no one, I can honestly 
say, was afraid to meet it. How ‘could’ we escape from such an inferno? 
It was hell, the awful crash which announced the bursting of more schrapnel 
is indescribable. I can liken it to nothing I have ever heard before. 
Great clouds of black smoke followed the bursting of other shells—melinite, 
I believe—and the reek of powder was everywhere in the air. 

“ Could we reach—where? We did not know where we were racing for— 
Harwich, Lowestoft ; or should we turn and race north to Grinsby? Certain 
it was, one thought, that they would follow, and continue firing till we 
had been destroyed. One wondered where and how the end would come, 
but sfill one watched those flashes, waited, and watched the fall of shot, 
heaving the sigh of relief after each salvo. We had passed the Corton 
light vessel, drenched as we were with spray and huge seas, for it was 
still blowing fairly strong, with a heavy swell running, when a fearful 
salvo reached us, and for a moment spray enveloped the poor Halcyon, and 
again drenched us by my gun. This was their parting shot, and evidently 
had come from all guns, for, unable to believe our ears, eyes, and our very 
existence in fact, they turned to the SE., and ceased to fire. 

“One’s thoughts after the ‘cease fire’ were: Is it a ruse? Are we safe 
and still alive? Is it all over? How soon will they start again? And what 
shall we do? However, Halcyon turns north; we follow, and steam towards 
Gorleston, out from where by now have come our other destroyers and 
three submarines of the B class. Firing ceased at 7.40, and by 8 we were 
waiting for Captain Nicholas to come aboard us. The enemy had now been 
lost to sight over the horizon, so we were ordered inside. 

During the action we had observed shells falling close in shore, and 
were not surprised to learn they had actually ricocheted on to the beach. 
However, no damage was done, though the people ashore tell me the place 
was fairly shaken, windows shaking, and the awful boom of the guns 
waking everybody. The jetties were crowded as we came in—mothers 
with terrified children in their arms, others too amazed at what had hap- 
pened to speak, others again in tears for us! 

“So ended our baptism of fire. By 9 a. m. we were tied up in the harbor, 
and were at breakfast, all and everybody suffering from fearful headaches, 
the result of the terrible concussion of bursting shells and the fumes of the 
powder. We are proud not only of having been in action, but of the fact 
that we are the first ship to undergo hostile fire from 11-inch shells. 
We only pray that if again we go into action we shall be more equal, and 
have the chance of replying. In all, about 300 rounds were fired at us, 
but no whole shell struck either of us. I say ‘either’ as the Leopard was 
not really in the zone of fire, she having doubled on her track, as it were. 

“As to whose fault it was we were not hit I cannot say. Certainly 
the range officers gave and maintained the range for them, as never were 
their shots more than 50 yards short or over, but for deflection, as all more 
or less fell to either side of us. This was due in great measure to our 
skipper, who, watch in hand, stood on the bridge as coolly as though timing 
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and spotting a ship’s battle practice, and maneuvered the ship according to 
the flight of their shells. Gunlayers were to blame, too, probably, for erratic 
firing due to excitement. But, being capital ships, I say God help Ger- 
many’s fleet when they meet ours. | can only say, had the position been 
reversed, Germany would now be two destroyers and one cruiser short, 
as our boys would have blown them out of the water under like conditions.” 
—United Service Gazette, 18/11. 


BALTIC SEA 


GERMAN CRUISER “ BREMEN” AND A GERMAN TorPEDO-Boat SuNK.— 
The German Admiralty announced on December 19 that the small cruiser 
Bremen and an accompanying torpedo-boat had been sunk by an enemy’s 
submarine in the Eastern Baltic, but that a considerable portion of the 
crews were rescued. The Bremen is one of a group of five vessels of the 
same class laid down in 1902 and 1903, and completed two years later. The 
Bremen was 340 feet long and had a displacement of 3250 tons, and carried 
ten 4.1-inch guns. Trial speed was 23.2 knots. She had a complement of 
286 officers and men. 


GERMAN Partrot Boat “ Bunz” Wreckep.—A dispatch from Copenhagen 
says that the Bunz was wrecked on the island of Langeland in the Baltic 
Sea on December 17 and that the bodies of several German officers were 
found on the shore. 
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CorpENHAGEN, November 19. 

The following explanation of the recent naval activity in the Baltic, the 
Cattegat, and the Sound is derived from a well-informed source: 

A British squadron, consisting of dreadnoughts, several cruisers, and 
many torpedo-boats, entered the Skaw the other morning, convoying 4 
flotilla of British submarines. The dreadnoughts and cruisers stopped at 
the Skaw, while the torpedo and submarine flotillas proceeded as far down 
as Elsinore. Thence the submarines continued down the Sound, past 
Copenhagen, into the Baltic. Nothing is known as to how many submarines 
passed through, but the number is variously given as 10 and 25. 
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The Germans discovered this activity too late, but a torpedo-boat flotilla 
was ordered to cross the Sound at full speed up to the waters of Gotenburg. 
It is believed that they hunted the British torpedo-boats because the latter 
were inferior in number, and continued doing so until they were near the 
Skaw, when the presence of British vessels made them change their minds. 
—London Times, 23/11. 
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Tue Russian Nava Vicrory at RicA.—A correspondent, in commenting 
upon our estimate on the value of the Russian victory at Riga, which un- 
doubtedly has served to delay, if not to defeat, the German operations 
against the port of that name, claims that we attach altogether too much 
importance to that engagement and that we have magnified the result. 
As a matter of fact, the failure of the German attempt, undoubtedly made 
on a large scale, to force the entrances to the Gulf and land an expedi- 
tionary force to co-operate with the left wing of the German Army, must 
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be reckoned as one of the most important naval victories of the war. 
Although the mobile defences, as represented by the battleship Slava and 
the gunboats, did good work, the mainstay of the Russian defences con- 
sisted of the system of mines and torpedoes. Indeed, the coast-defence 
system of this character, in which the Russians are very expert, appears 
to have been thoroughly effective. It is probable that here, as elsewhere, 
the Germans’ defeat was due to their utter contempt for the fighting ability 
of the enemy. There is every evidence that the lessons of 1904 have been 
laid well to heart by the Russian Navy whose naval exploits have been 
highly commendable.—Scientific American, 16/10. 


GERMAN Suip SuNK.—A German patrol vessel was sunk after a short 
engagement on November 20 by Russian torpedo- boats, according to an 
announcement in the Russian official communiqué on the 22d. The affair 
took place in the Baltic, but at what part was not mentioned officially, 
although press messages state that it was near Windau. One writer gives 
the tonnage of the German vessel as 3000, and adds that her armament in- 
cluded 4-inch guns, while she carried a crew of 200. The Russians an- 
nounce that one officer and nineteen men were made prisoners.—Army and 
Navy Gazette, 27/11. 


GERMAN “U-8” I[NTERNED.—A German submarine, U-8, stranded at 
Noodergrood, on the island of Terschelling, on November 4, and in 
response to rocket signals a Dutch life-boat towed the vessel off and into 
the port of Terschelling, where two Dutch torpedo-boats established a 
watch on the boat. Two days later it was announced from The Hague that 
with regard to the stipulations of its neutrality declaration the Dutch Gov- 
ernment had decided to intern the crew of the submarine and to retain the 
vessel for’ the duration of the war. This decision is based upon the con- 
sideration that the vessel, having steered a wrong course, entered Dutch 
territorial waters and stranded within 1700 yards of the low water line. 
The damage to the vessel was not of a kind to oblige her to enter Dutch 
territorial waters, nor could the conditions of the sea be pleaded as an 
excuse for this step—Army and Navy Journal, 11/12. 


GERMAN CruIserR “ UNpINE” SuNK.—Particulars have been received here 
from Malmo of the torpedoing of the German cruiser. 

The message says that the Undine, escorting the German steam ferry 
Preussen, from Trelleborg to Sassnitz, was torpedoed November 7 at 1.15 
p. m. by a British submarine 22 miles off Trelleborg, and sank in three 
minutes. 

The crew were saved, with the exception of 19 men. The second officer 
and six men succumbed afterwards to their wounds. 

The ferry and the escorting torpedo-boat were not fired at. The cruiser 
was hit by two torpedoes. 

The Undine appears in the German Navy List as a third-class cruiser of 
2657 tons displacement (length 328 feet, beam 38% feet, draft 16 feet), 
completed at Kiel in 1904 at a cost of £254,500. Her armament comprised 
ten 4.1-inch guns and 14 machine guns, and she had two torpedo-tubes, her 
speed being 21 knots. The Undine carried about 280 officers and men.— 
Naval and Military Record, 10/11. 


SuBMARINE BiockapEe.—Although there have been no reports of late of 
the operations of the Russo-British submarine flotilla against German ships 
in the Baltic, the Army and Navy Gazette of London states that it is clear 
from the reports from Sweden that a thoroughly effective blockade has 
been set up. The ports from which iron ore and timber are exported, the 
Gazette points out, are crowded with vessels which dare not put to sea 
owing to the activity of the under- water boats. “The danger also to which 
the trade is exposed,” says the Gazette, “ has been increased by the careless 
manner in which the Germans have laid the mine fields intended to limit 
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the operations of the boats. Whether the mines break adrift or whether 
their moorings have been cut by the submarines—an operation which 
appears to be quite within their capacity—these appliances are said to be 
strewn broadcast across the steamer tracks, and have already been the cause 
of considerable damage and loss.”—Army and Navy Journal, 25/12. 

*. 


ADRIATIC 
AUSTRIAN DESTROYERS “ TRIGLAV” AND “LIKA” SUNK 


Rome, January 7. 

The censorship having been lifted it is now possible to give details of the 
naval engagement off Durazzo, Albania, on Decembeg 29, in which the 
Austrian destroyers Triglav and Lika were sunk. 

For several days an Austrian aeroplane had been flying over Durazzo, 
making observations and occasionally dropping bombs. At 7 a. m., of the 
29th, an Austrian squadron composed of five destroyers and the cruiser 
Heligoland entered the harbor at full speed. 

As the Austrian warships approached they opened heavy fire on a Greek 
steamship which had put in for repairs to her engine. No warning was 
given of the attack, and the assertion is made that the sailors on board were 
fired on, even after they left the vessel and were attempting to reach shore. 

The Austrians also bombarded and sank several Italian sailing boats and 
then attacked the encampment of the Italian troops. The fire was directed 
poorly, however, and there were no casualities. 

An attempt was made by the Austrians to land a detachment of men with 
incendiary bombs to set fire to the customs warehouse, but an Italian 
battery prevented the landing. 

An Italian squadron arrived and opened fire on the Austrian warships. 
The Lika, the flagship of the flotilla, was struck by a torpedo and sank after 
her magazine had blown up. Most of the crew of about 100, including 
Commander Vincer, were drowned. 

The Triglav was struck and taken in tow by two of the other destroyers. 
They were compelled to abandon her outside the harbor, however, and*she 
was sunk by the pursuing Italian squadron.—N. Y. Times, 8/1. 


The destroyer Triglav was built in 1913, displaced 800 tons and was 266 
feet long. She was one of the newest of the Austrian destroyers, had a 
speed of 32.5 knots and carried a crew of about 90 men. The Lika, like the 
Triglav, is one of six new destroyers put in to service by Austria shortly 
before the beginning of the war. She was 265 feet long and burned both oil 
and coal_—Army and Navy Journal, 8/1. 


AUSTRIAN CRUISER TORPEDOED AND SUNK BY FRENCH SUBMARINE IN 
ApRIATIC SEA 


Rome, Saturday January 15. 

It is officially announced that the French submarine Foucault, attached to 
the Italian fleet, torpedoed and sank Thursday in the Adriatic Sea, an Aus- 
trian scout cruiser of the Novara type. 

The cruisers Heligoland, Saida, and Admiral Spaun belong to the Novara 
class. The Spaun, which is named after the Austrian admiral who de- 
feated the Italian fleet in 1866, was built in 1900, the others in 1912 and 
1913. The Novara is named after the battle, in 1849, in which the Austrians 
defeated the Sardinians under King Charles Albert, father of Victor Em- 
manual Ii., and caused his abdication. All four cruisers are light—42o feet 
long, 42 feet beam, and draw 15 feet—and very swift, each registering 27 
knots. Their displacement is 3384 tons, and each has about 320 officers and 
men. The armament is nine 4.1-inch and two 12-pound guns, and two 17.7- 
inch above water torpedo tubes. The Spaun was built at Pola, the Heli- 
goland and Novara at Fiume, and the Satda at Monfalcone. 
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The Foucault is one of the famous thirty-three Laubeuf boats, of which 
the Franklin is another. She was built at Cherbourg in 1912, has a surface 
speed of 15 knots, and a submerged speed of 9/2. She has a radius of 1400 
miles.—N. Y. Times 15/1. 


FReNcH SuBMAXINE “ FresneL” Destroyep.—Austrian warships have 
been active in the Adriatic Sea off the coast of Albania, and an official report 
of December 7 says: “‘ The Austrian cruiser Novara, with some destroyers, 
on December 5 sank at San Giovanni di Medua three large and two small 
steamships and five large and several small sailing vessels while they were 
discharging war material. One steamship was blown up. Our flotilla was 
bombarded very heavily from land by about 20 guns, but without success. 
Our warships destroyed the French submarine Fresnel and captured the 
commander, the second officer and 26 men. In the night of November 23 
another flotilla sank an Italian steamship, armed with three guns, and an 
Italian motor sailing vessel, which was fully loaded and en route from 
Brindisi to Durazzo. The survivors of the steamship, including four 
marines, were captured. The crew of the motor sailing vessel were released 
in their boats.” The British Admiralty, in a report of December 8, publishes 
a despatch from Rome which declares the losses inflicted by the Austrians 
were not as important as reported. The despatch says: “Two small 
steamers were sunk, one which was of 390 tons, and also a few small sailing 
vessels. Information as to the guns placed on land must be regarded as 
doubtful. (The Austrian announcement said the warships were bom- 
barded from land.) The French submarine Fresnel was attacked while 
aground. The very big sailing ship reported sunk on November 23 was the 
Callinara, thirty tons.”—Army and Navy Journal, 11/12, 


Built at Rochefort in 1909, the Fresnel, with a length of 160 feet and 13% 
feet draft, displaced 400 tons. She carried seven torpedo-tubes.—Naval and 
Military Record. 


FRENCH SUBMARINE “ MonceE” SuNk.—An official Austrian report from 
Viefina December 31, 1015, received at Berlin, says that the French sub- 
marine Monge was sunk on December 29 by an Austrian flotilla. The 
action occurred in the Adriatic off Durazzo. The flotilla consisted of the 
cruiser Heligoland and five destroyers. The second officer of the Monge 
and fifteen sailors were captured. The Monge was built in 1909. She was 
167 feet long and of 392 tons displacement above water. Her complement 
was 24 men.—Army and Navy Journal, 8/1. 


ITALIAN CRUISER SuNK.—An official statement issued from Vienna 
December 8, stated that an Austrian submarine, on the morning of 
December 5, sank a small Italian cruiser with two funnels off Avlona, 
Albania.—Army and Navy Journal, 11/12. 


Navat Convoy AcHIEVEMENT.—The convoy of a large expedition of 
Italian troops to a landing on the Albanian coast is a brilliant achieve- 
ment for the Italian fleet, and the expedition was most efficiently guarded 
from attacks from hostile submarines. The only losses were the destroyer 
Intrepido and the troopship Re Umberto, which struck drifting mines and 
sank. The loss of life in these two accidents is officially reported as 
only 43. Numerous large troopships, together with a great quantity of 
war material, were successfully convoyed oversea and landed in spite of 
the efforts of Austrian submarines operating from a base in the Adriatic.— 
Army and Navy Journal, 25/12. 


ITALIAN DESTROYER AND TRANSPORT SuNK.—The Italian destroyer Jn- 
trepido and the Italian transport Re Umberto have been sunk in the 
Adriatic Sea by drifting mines, according to announcement made in a 
semi-official note. All the crews were saved with the exception of forty 
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men aboard the transport and three on board the destroyer. The Jntrepido 
was a vessel of 686 tons, was 240 feet long and 24 feet wide—Army and 
Navy Journal, 18/12. 

Frencu Troopsuip “Catvapos” SuNKx.—A submarine has sunk the 
French troopship Calvados in the Mediterranean with 800 soldiers on board, 
according to a despatch to the London Star of November 20. They were 
returning home after long service in the trenches on the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula. The despatch says that 53 soldiers were picked up by the British ship 
Lady Plymouth while clinging to wreckage and life-boats. The nationality 
of the submarine is not known. The French Ministry of Marine announced 
on November 6 that the French ship Calvados had been sunk on November 
4 near Cape Ive, in the western Mediterranean, but did not state that she 
carried troops.—Army and Navy Journal, 27/11. 


GerMANS SINK Two GUNBOATS AND AN AUXILIARY CRUISER.—The Ger- 
man Admiralty on November 19 made this announcement: “ A submarine 
on November 6, in Sollum Harbor, destroyed by gunfire two Anglo- 
Egyptian gunboats, the Prince Abbas and the Abdul Menem, each of which 
was armed with two guns. The same submarine silenced with its fire an 
armed British merchant steamer and captured its gun. One of our sub- 
marines on November 5 on the North African coast sank by a torpedo the 
British auxiliary cruiser Para.” There is no British steamship named Para, 
and the “auxiliary cruiser” referred to in the official German statement 
must be the small boarding steamer Tara, which an official British report of 
November 8 stated was sunk in the Mediterranean by a German submarine. 
Naval records contain the names of two Egyptian gunboats, the Abdel 
Monaym and the Abbas, which probably are the vessels referred to in the 
German announcement. The Abdel Monaym, 508 tons, was built in 1902. 
The Abbas, 298 tons, was built in 1891, and, according to the latest naval 
records, was armed. with one 3-pound gun.—Army and Navy Journal, 27/11. 


Loss or Transport “ WoopFieLp.”—In the House of Commons on 
December 7, Mr. Tennant, in reply to Sir E. Cornwall, said the transport 
Woodfield was sunk off the coast of Morocco by an enemy submarine on 
November 3. The casualties amongst the military were 6 persons killed and 
14 wounded. The survivors were 45 British and 9 Arabs.—Army and Navy 
Gazette, 18/12. 


Transport “ MercrAn” Atrackep.—The war office announces: “The 
outward-bound transport Mercian has been attacked by gunfire from an 
enemy submarine in the Mediterranean. She was not sunk, and reached 
harbor safely, but the following casualties took place: Killed, 23; missing, 
30; wounded, 50; total, 103.” 

The Mercian is a Liverpool liner of about 4000 tons (net), built seven 
years ago.—Naval and Military Record, 17/11. 


GeRMAN SUBMARINE Bases.—Great Britain has requested the Spanish 
Government to keep a strict watch along its coast line, especially that of 
Morocco, to prevent violations of neutrality by German agents who are 
believed to be supplying submarines with fuel and feed at night, according 
to the Madrid correspondent of the Paris Journal—Army and Navy 
Journal, 20/11. , 


MEDITERRANEAN 
U-Boats or AustRIA AND Her ALLY SANK 59 SHIPS IN SIx WEEKS 


ViennaéA, December 14. 
Austro-Hungarian and German submarines sank in the Mediterranean 
8 troopships, 25 transports and 34 merchantmen, a total of 67, with a ton- 
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nage of about 225,325 in the last two weeks of October and the month of 
November, according to claims made in authoritative quarters here. The 
loss of life is said to have been very heavy in the case of troopships and the 
estimate is made that it amounts to at least 5000 men. 

The largest of the vessels said to have been sunk was the Cunard liner 
Transylvania of 14,000 tons, loaded with troops and war material. The list 
includes also one Japanese steamer, the Yasukuni of more than 5000 tons. 
Thirty-eight of the vessels sent to the bottom were of British register, 13 
French, 10 Italian, 2 Russian, 2 Greek, 1 Norwegian and 1 Japanese. 

The tonnage of the troop ships and transports was about 200,000 and that 
of the merchant ships 25,325 making a total of 67 ships of approximately 
225,325 registered tons. 

The following table shows the nationality, character and cargo of the 
vessels reported torpedoed : 


TROOPSHIPS 
Name Tons Cargo 
Admr. Hamelin (Fr.)........ 5,051 Supplies 
Gattasos tir). 22cisceiss alee 6,008 800 men 
Smee SiMe. Pi, i055 G09 ws 6,223 Troops 
Marquette (Br.) ....:........ 7,050 1000 men 
Moorna(Br:) 005.0. o0.%8522 5,000 Troops 
Resseban. (r-)is 655... .0f 03 4,377 500 men 
Transylvania (Br.) .......... 14,000 Troops 


AU XILIARY 








De UE) 65555 Ging 082s Drie 3 1,862 —— 
TRANSPORTS 
Penine OP edie ih. cual. stds. sib 2,387 Commissary 
RUREEE Di aiin!S. co's 2 in cid are hice (OAOOD Coal 
ee OS se) EEE ee 4,025 Unknown 
Menpemtes Wate): siti ce. S. 3.523 Coal 
Ravetatlleur' (Fr.) 0.5. 66.055. 4:2; Coal 
Ste. Marguerite (Fr.)......... 3,800 Supplies 
Atewanara (Gr.). .....602.0%,++.05 4,000 Munitions 
SS eT TS hy ge a 4,350 Supplies 
Derren: (Br) iG. oes). =. j037 Coal 
CE, SS Oe OP ORES Supplies 
Clan MacAlister (Br.)........ 4,835 Coal 
oS > errr Coal 
Hallamshire (Br.) ........... 4,420 Coal 
EO 6S rere et Freight 
is oe. eeeney (Br.)........-.- 4210 Tar oil 
binkimoor:: (Br.)... v.00... 055° 300 Coal 
SN OCTE S26. 2 aS. 6,200 Fuel oil 
ln gC. Sy i aa 3,858 Coal 
SiS TR (oe an a 3,753 Supplies 
Sir Rich. Awdry (Br.)........ 2,234 Unknown 
‘Tnérpwood (Br.) ........... 3,104 Coal 
WEP, GIST.) win vss sna s +s S 504 Trucks 
Name unknown (Br.)........ 4,000 (about) Ammunition 
Name unknown (Br.)........ 4,000 (about) Ammunition 
Ommeent TIO) et ee 5,118 Ammunition 
TANK 
Pesce TEL} HAAS eee Oil 
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MERCHANTMEN-—FREIGHTERS 


En ance ne ete saul 500 Sugar 
PECTIN LEE) 0.00 040 uean> as 1B Freight 
PATER CE). os.2 sta, «cereteee v.84 patio Cereals 
Oo) Ly OLAS oe Re ae eee aig S 435 No cargo 
EE PePEMC CET) ss ccdvene ss 1,619 Freight 
Wn SRL ey I Se, Yea etre 3,500 Freight 
Apollo (Br.) WMP a RE sr Coal 
RSOMIISO CISL.) stce cebu cee + of ne Freight 
Bren Of GlOmpie: CBT.) «50.5050 4,950 Rice 
Pe NRE ING «so chare nctere paces 3,409 Coal 
Beets. CSE os oc et ge a 5,093 Ores 
maimecwey: (its) oss: «52525 3,647 No cargo 
Laueron fol CBE.) bs. inca: 4,437 Freight 
DARE GIST.) ose cise acne 0508s 1,868 Freight 
Merganser, (Bf;)) 5 .6i.icaa9 0 54m Se Freight 
Smite Price (Bias), . «<6 >. 5+ sc epee Barley 
ratte Cl), Sia os oie te bate 2,160 No cargo 
A 1 ay i ai a meao apy esa ae a 3,655 Cattle 
Woolwich (Br.) i Beara See Phosphates 
Name unkonwn (Br.)........ 5,000 (about) Unknown 
Demitrios (Gr.) 2,508 Rice 
POPE L). oc... sa sjesaetses a Ue Forage 
NWVacousta’ CNOP) (5. .cs vaeae. Aieat Sugar 
PASSENGER 
Anecad (ial): Fete 8,200 Freight 
FREIGHTERS 
Bosnia (Ital.) .. 2,560 General 
Girence (Ital.) jh. ae General 
DOchmor (ital a0 2,450 General 
Elisa Francesca (Ital.)........ 208 General 
PiUreiss 'Cltali). oA 6. Sh BBO General 
DOME ET tal irs 41S oe 1,816 General 
Seilla (ital) oss oa 38 hs SO General 
Oia HAN). Wy LE CE Aa ol oR General 
Name unknown (Ital.)....... 215 Was armed 


_ Many of the vessels reported lost in the foregoing list have not been 
included in the daily reports sent out by the various admiralties. Private 
advices were received in New York late in September that the Transyl- 
vania, chartered by the British Government for transport purposes, had 
been sunk off the Island of Crete, but the owners denied it. 

When the Japanese steamer Yasaka Maru was torpedoed on December 23 
it was stated that she was the first vessel of Japanese registry to be sunk 
by a submarine, but the list obtained in Vienna indicates that another was 
lost some time before.—N. Y. Times, 3/1. 


JAPAN TO SEND WARSHIPS TO SUEZ.—Announcement is made by the Jiji 
Shimpo of Tokio, Japan, that a squadron of Japanese warships will leave 
Japan for the Suez Canal, presumably to protect Japanese shipping. It is 
stated three armored cruisers, the Kasuya, the Tokiwa and the Chitose, 
have been assigned for this service. It is probable that a flotilla of fast 
torpedo-boat destroyers will accompany any cruisers that may be sent, in 
order to search for submarines and endeavor to destroy them.—Army and 
Navy Journal, 8/1. 
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ExpLoits oF GERMAN SUBMARINE.—Captain Lieutenant G, in command of 
H. I. M. submarine U-x, which has been operating in the Mediterranean, 
makes the following report of his experiences : 

The problem of doing any damage was an exceedingly involved one, as 
the Allies have protected all vulnerable points with booms, nets, and patrol 
boats. By dint of cool and careful operation, however, we were able to 
attain considerable success. 

First we sighted two English destroyers and a cruiser, and that night, two 
more, carrying no lights. We did not attack, however, as it was more 
important to keep our arrival dark. On the following morning we saw 
a full-rigged ship about five miles away suddenly sink, and thereupon 
reappear, with flames gushing from every hatch. She floated in this con- 
dition until entirely consumed. On our approach, we found an Austrian 
submarine which had destroyed an Italian ship laden with calcium carbide 
by means of blasting charges. The effect of the water on the chemical 
had brought her to the surface again. 

On October I we overhauled a Frenchman, the Provincia, home port, 
Marseilles. The captain had to be persuaded by a shell to heave to, but 
on examination, it was found that he was returning from Mudros in ballast, 
where he had delivered fuel to the French. 

We sank the vessel with blasting charges. 

At about this time the weather conditions began to get worse. We 
chased two enemy auxiliaries and overhauled the Ste. Marguerite, from 
Mudros to Marseilles. She also required a shot to induce her to stop. 

The captain was forced to bring his papers aboard the submarine, and 
then we sank the vessel by gunfire. 

Further captures within the next few days were: Arabia, of the Ellerman 
Line, a ship without name or flag, and Antoine, an auxiliary of the Darda- 
nelles expedition. 

About this time an intercepted radio message between two enemy 
cruisers made it obvious that it was time to change our terrain, and we 
accordingly moved to another part of the Mediterranean, where we soon 
destroyed the Craieston, another Dardanelles auxiliary, by gunfire, since the 
skipper tried to run away. Along towards evening we sighted a large ship 
without colors or lights, and, not far away, a destroyer. Judging from 
her appearance that the large ship was a transport, we submerged and let 
go a torpedo at 300 yards. Two violent explosions assured us that a hit had 
been made, and we rose to the surface for a look-see, but both the transport 
and the destroyer had disappeared, and no boats or wreckage were to be 
seen. It is thought that this ship was taking one of the French regiments 
of Senegalese to Gallipoli. 

A few days later, at about 7 a. m., we fired on a ship which carried no 
colors, and forced her to stop, at a range of 3000 yards. This vessel 
was brought alongside, and found to be the English S. S. Burrsfield. 
A boatload of the crew had just capsized as we came up, and when we 
pulled them out, they turned out to be Greek, Australian and Irish. As 
soon as the water was out of their mouths they directed a stream of 
invective at the memory of their English captain who, they said, had 
refused to stop for the submarine, and whose body they exhibited to our 
boarding officer. They claimed that he had been killed by a fragment 
of a shell, but only one small bullet-wound could be found. The crew 
offered to enlist in the German Navy, giving assurances that life on English 
ships was quite unbearable, as the skippers had orders never to stop for 
submarines. 

A few days later we brought the English S. S. Silverash to by gunfire, and 
discovered a large Quaker gun mounted aft. 

The captain said that the Admiralty had forced him to mount the Quaker 
because they were unable to supply enough real guns. The crews know 
that such actions expose them to attack without warning, and are very 
mutinous. 
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The last two captures of U-x were the French transport, Amiral Hame- 
lin, and the English steamship Borulus of the Khedevial Mail line. The 
passengets of this vessel commenced to leap overboard, as soon as they 
saw the submarine. We picked them up and, after supplying them with 
milk, wine, and dry clothing, we sent them back aboard their vessel. Con- 
sideration of humanity forbade my sinking a ship with so many passengers 
aboard. Among the latter was the Turkish prince, Mahmon Hamdz, who 
sent me a note thanking me for my consideration.—Translated from ‘Nord 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung by Midshipman H. J. White. 


DARDANELLES 


SINKING oF THE “TRIUMPH.” (From E, Ashmead-Bartlett.)—It was 
on May 22 that the actual presence of submarines in the neighborhood of 
the Dardanelles was proved beyond a shadow of doubt. 

The first fruits of the submarine menace were seen on the following 
morning, when the battleship Albion went ashore south of Gaba Tepe in 
a local fog at 4a. m. As soon as it became light the Turkish field batteries 
opened up a tremendous bonbardment on her, but, fortunately, they could 
not bring any heavy guns or howitzers to bear. 

About 4.30 a. m. the battleship Canopus, which has played such a gallant 
and varied role all over the world in this war, stood in close to the Albion, 
got a wire hawser aboard, and attempted to tow her off under a very heavy 
fire; but the cable immediately snapped. Two other cables, however, were 
made fast, and the towing began again. The crew of the Albion were all 
ordered aft, and made to jump on the quarterdeck to try to shift her bows 
off the sandbank ; at the same time the Albion’s fore turret and fore 6-inch 
guns opened up a tremendous bombardment on the Turkish positions, to 
lighten the ship and to try to shift her by the concussion of the guns. In 
the end, at about 10 a. m., perseverance and the towing of the Canopus pre- 
vailed, and we had the great satisfaction of seeing the two vessels glide 
slowly into deep water, without either having suffered much harm. The 
Albion was hit over 200 times by shrapnel and common shell, but this had 
little.or no effect on her thick armor. The casualties amongst the crew 
also were few. 

Periscope Sweepstakes.—On the Switfsure, carrying nearly all active ser- 
vice ratings, highly disciplined, and as keen as mustard, the whole thing 
seemed to be regarded as a form of sport. The men actually got up a 
sweepstakes, the winner to be the first man who actually sighted a periscope. 
The older crews, consisting chiefly of reservists, feel the strain of this con- 
stant menace more than those manned by the active service ratings. When 
you are a father or a grandfather, and well over 50, you do not look 
forward with such indifference to the prospect of having your ship suddenly 
blown up, and yourself forced to take a cold bath at any hour of the night 
or day. 

At 8 o’clock on the morning of May 25 I was down below when I sud- 
denly heard two 14-pounders fired in rapid succession and the sound of men 
running to their stations. On going on deck I found the alarm had been 
caused by the periscope of a submarine which had appeared on our port 
how only 300 yards away. Our alert gunners did not lose a second, but 
fired at her, and she disappeared below the surface. Why she did not dis- 
charge a torpedo remains a mystery, as she had our ship as a target only 
300 yards off, and also the Majestic and Agamemnon quite close. 

Of course the alarm was immediately given, and our destroyers were off 
after her like a flash. A little later she was reported to be making towards 
Gaba Tepe. At 10.30 a.m, the battleship Vengeance, which was cruising 
up and down in that direction, reported she had been fired at but missed— 
another most lucky escape. There were also rumors of another submarine 
having been reported off Rabbit Island, so it seemed there were two in the 
immediate neighborhood. 
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The Last of the Triumph—We were at luncheon in the wardroom when 
a signalman entered, saying, “ Beg pardon, sir, the Triumph is listing.” 
Every one rushed up on the quarterdeck. The news was true. The Triumph 
was at anchor, or else steaming very slowly up and down off the coast in 
her old position, south of Gaba Tepe, when she was struck by two torpedoes. 
Her nets were down at the time, but made not the slightest difference, as 
both torpedoes either passed through or else underneath them. 

When we reached the deck the Triumph was already listing, and it was 
obvious she would turn right over in a few minutes. On these occasions 
one battleship is not allowed to go to the assistance of another through fear 
of being torpedoed by the same submarine, which will probably remain 
hanging about the neighborhood, awaiting just such a chance. When she 
was struck a trawler and a destroyer were quite close to the Triumph, and 
these two vessels at once went to her assistance to pick up the crew, whom 
we could see jumping off the side into the water. All the destroyers off 
Cape Helles, in our neighborhood, also got up steam and dashed at top 
speed across the ocean, almost blotting out the horizon with the columns 
of black smoke thrown out by their eager funnels. 

It was a dramatic sight from the quarterdeck of the Swiftsure, a sister 
ship of the Triumph. The admiral had come on deck, together with the 
other officers, and all stood in a silent group, gazing at the stricken battle- 
ship some four miles away. For seven minutes the group watched the 
dying struggle of the Triumph in absolute silence. Then, suddenly she 
seemed to grow weary of the hopeless fight against invisible forces, and 
exactly eight minutes after being struck she gave a final roll and turned 
upside down, her red bottom alone remaining visible. 

For half an hour we watched her floating bottom upwards, and then 
suddenly she gave a final plung@ and disappeared for ever beneath the waves 
amidst boiling surf and clouds of steam. “The Triumph has gone,” re- 
marked the admiral, slowly shutting up his telescope and turning on his 
heel to return to his quarters. The group of the quarterdeck dispersed, 
each to make his own reflections on this tragic event.—London Times, 2/11. 


GERMANS SAY DARDANELLES Fiasco Cost $1,250,000,000 


Beruin, January 10 (by wireless to Sayville, N. Y.). 

The Overseas News Agency to-day gave out the following: 

“ According to estimates by competent authorities here, the Entente 
Powers spent $1,250,000,000 on the Dardanelles expedition, not inclusive of 
their losses in warships and trading craft. 

“ According to reports that have reached the Turkish capital, the Entente 
had arranged for distribution of control at Constantinople, so that one- 
third was to be governed each by Great Britain, France and Russia. It is 
known that since April more than 1000 civil officers had been assembled on 
the Island of Mudros in order to take charge of the civil posts immediately 
after Constantinople was captured.”—N. Y. Times, 11/1. 


MAXIMILIAN HARDEN ON MISTAKES OF THE ALLIES.—Maximilian Harden, 
in some ways the broadest gaged German of them all, utterly fearless of 
Kaiser, Great General Staff and Public Opinion, had something cogent to 
say the other day about the mistakes of the Allies. Their first mistake, he 
said, was their failure to force the Dardanelles before the Goeben and 
Breslau made their way to the Black Sea. Their second mistake was the 
Gallipoli adventure, which he styled Germany’s greatest asset in the East, 
because the successful resistance of the Turks carried greater weight in the 
Balkans even than the Russian retreat from Galicia. The third mistake was 
the failure to land immediately at the psychological moment in Greece the 
150,000 men asked for by Premier Venizelos——Army and Navy Journal, 1/1. 


British BeciIn WITHDRAWAL FROM GALLIPOLI.—The disastrous character 
of the operations against the Turks on the Gallipoli Peninsula was further 
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emphasized on December 20, when it was officially reported by the British 
and French War Offices that all the British troops from the Suvla Bay and 
Anzac zones, on the northwestern side, had been successfully withdrawn, 
with surprisingly small casualties, and transported to a new field of opera- 
tions. The region evacuated was the furthest north held by the British in 
the Dardanelles, and was occupied by the Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps. ‘The Suvla Bay position was the last taken by the British, 
and was only gained after the most heroic attack and with a fearful loss of 
life to the British troops, whose position for months has been on a narrow, 
waterless strip of cliff from 300 to 1000 yards from the shore line, where 
the numerous attacks made on the Turkish positions resulted in heavy 
losses and little or no gain. 

The object of landing troops in the Suvla Bay region was to cut the 
Turkish line of communications and move across the Gallipoli Peninsula in 
order to attack ‘and capture the Dardanelles forts from the rear. This 
would have opened the road to Constantinople and would have been a great 
turning point in the war in favor of the Allies. 

At one stage the attack was almost successful, when the Turkish ammuni- 
tion supply was low, and at that time, if the attack could have been driven 
home, success would probably have been the outcome. 

The losses to the British to date in the Dardanelles operations are about 
100,000, besides six warships. On October 15 last the British casualties 
were officially reported to be 96,899. The French losses have not been made 
= with the exception of the battleship Bouvet and three smaller war- 
ships. 

By the evacuation of the strip held about 100,000 British troops are 
released for operations elsewhere, and at the saime time some 250,000 
Turkish troops are released, it is estimated, for work in another zone. 

The Allied forces on the south end of the peninsula at last accounts were 
still holding their position near Krithia, where their line extends clean 
across and for some five miles from the tip. Whether this position will 
also be abandoned seems uncertain, but we believe it will be found too hard 
a place to hold. Some military experts deem it wise to retain this end to 
control the entrance to the Dardanelles from the land, while others con- 
sider it better to completely abandon the costly operations by evacuating 
the last stronghold. 

Premier Asquith in making a statement in the House of Commons 
December 21 as to the withdrawal said that this move was made on the 
advice of both military and naval officers. Lord Kitchener and General 
Monro both examined the situation carefully before advising the with- 
drawal, he said. “The retirement,’ he continued, “was an operation of 
peculiar hazard, for the least misjudgment might have led to serious loss. 
It was carried out by the navy and army combined in a manner for which 
no praise could be too high and which will give the services enduring fame 
in the annals of warfare. The total casualties—it seems almost incredible— 
in the whole operation were two military and one naval, wounded.”— 
Army and Navy Journal, 25/12. 


EvACUATION OF GALLIPOLI PENINSULA COMPLETED 
Lonpon, Tuesday, January 11. 

The British retirement from the Dardanelles was referred to by Premier 
Asquith in addressing the House of Commons yesterday afternoon. 

“The House will learn with extreme gratification of the retirement of the 
force at Cape Helles (at the tip of the Gallipoli Peninsula) without the loss 
of a single life,” the Premier said. 

“Of all guns left behind, ten were worn out 15-pounders, which were 
rendered unfit for further service before they were abandoned. All stores 
of reserve ammunition which could not be removed were set afire before 
the retirement. 
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“The whole retirement was conducted with minimum loss. These opera- 
tions, taken in conjunction with the earlier ones from Suvla and Anzac are, 
I believe, without parallel in military or naval history. That they should 
have been carried out without any loss, considering the vast amount of 
personnel and material involved, is an achievement whereof all concerned 
—the commanding officers, officers, and men of both services—may well be 
proud.” 

Parts, January 10. 

Official announcement of the allied evacuation of the Gallipoli Peninsula 
was made by the War Office to-night in the following statement: 

“On the night of January 8-9 the complete evacuation of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, prepared in detail some days ago, was perfectly carried out by 
the English command and the commandant of our expeditionary corps. It 
was effected without the loss of any French material beyond six guns, which 
were useless and are included in the 17 pieces which the English announce- 
ment reported destroyed. 

“The enemy opened fire at 6 o’clock in the morning, when the embarka- 
tion ended.”—N. Y. Times, 11/1. 


SEA OF MARMORA 


TurKISH Destroyer “ YAR-HissAr” Sunk.—The Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty makes the following announcement : 

A report has been received from one of the British submarines operating 
in the Sea of Marmora, describing her recent activities. 

On December 2 she fired into and damaged a train on the Ismid railway 
(Asia Minor). 

On December 3 she torpedoed and sank the Turkish destroyer Yar- 
Hissar outside the Gulf of Ismid. She picked up two officers and 40 
men of the destroyer’s crew, and placed them on board a sailing vessel. 

On December 4 she sank a supply steamer of 3000 tons off Panderma by 
gunfire, and also destroyed four sailing vessels that were carrying supplies. 

The destroyer Yar-Hissar is one of a class of four vessels, built at 
Bordeaux, and displacing 280 tons (length, 185 ft.; beam, 109.6 ft.; draught, 
9.6 ft.). She was completed in 1908. Her maximum speed was 28 knots, 
and she bore six 3-pdr. and one 9-pdr guns, with two torpedo tubes.—Naval 
and Military Record, 8/12. 


Recuip PasHa SunK.—A despatch to the Exchange Telegraph Company 
from Athens of December 13 says that advices received in the Greek capital 
from Constantinople are to the effect that the Turkish transport Rechid 
Pasha, a vessel of 8000 tons, has been sunk near Sylivria, in the Sea of 
Marmora, by a French submarine. The correspondent adds that, accord- 
ing to the same report, Turkey now possesses only seven transports, the 
remainder having been sunk by submarines——Army and Navy Journal, 
18/12. 


British SUBMARINE “ E-20” SunK.—The British Admiralty on November 
13 confirmed the Turkish statement that the famous British submarine 
E-20 was sunk in the Dardanelles by the Turks on November 5, 1915. Nine 
of her crew are prisoners. Submarine E-20 was on detached service in the 
Sea of Marmora. The submarine was of the most modern type. She was 
of 800 tons displacement and was armed with eight torpedo tubes and two 
quick-firing guns. No particulars have been given as to how the submarine 
was sunk. The Turkish report merely states that she was sunk “by new 
measures of protection” taken by the Turkish fleet—Army and Navy 
Journal, 20/11. 


British Torpepo-Boat “Louis” Sunx.—An official report from Con- 
stantinople states: 

In the Gulf of Saros on November 10, an enemy torpedo-boat ran ashore, 
and is now completely sunk.—Press Association War Special. 
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[The “torpedo-boat” referred to is probably the destroyer Louis, the 
loss of which has been announced by the Admiralty.]—Naval and Military 
Record, 17/11. 


SUMMARY OF NAVAL Losses IN SEA OF MARMORA UP TO OCTOBER 26.— 
Mr. Asquith, in his statement in the Commons a month ago said that up 
to October 26 the “bag” of our submarines in the Sea of Marmora 
amounted to two battleships, five gunboats, one torpedo-boat, eight trans- 
ports, 197 supply ships. These brilliant successes had not been achieved 
without a heavy price being paid. We have lost in the Dardanelles four 
submarines—the AE-2, E-7, E-15, and E-20. In addition the French havg 
lost the Saphir and the Mariotte. The Gulf of Ismid and Panderma Bay are 
both on the Asiatic side of the Sea of Marmora, and the scene of previous 
successes. A statement has been made that British submarines succeeded 
in penetrating the Black Sea some time ago, but this has not been officially 
confirmed.—United Service Gazette, 9/12. 


BLACK SEA 


Two TurkisH GuNnBpoats SuNK.—According to Saturday’s Russian 
official communiqué, in the Black Sea on December Io, near the island of 
Kephken, east of the Bosphorus, three of the Russian torpedo-boats after an 
artillery engagement sank two Turkish gunboats without loss to them- 
selves. The torpedo-boats also sank a large sailing vessel. It is authori- 
tatively stated that one of the Turkish gunboats sunk was of the Doruk 
Reis type and the other of the Malatia type. The boats were constructed 
for the Ottoman Government hy French shipbuilding yards, one of them in 
1913 and the other in 1907. The Doruk Reis class are boats of 502 tons, 
armed with two 3.9-inch guns. The Malatia type is still smaller, being boats 
of 210 tons, armed with two 3-pounders and a torpedo-tube above water.— 
Army and Navy Gazette, 18/12. 


GERMAN SUBMARINE REporTED SUNK.—The correspondent at Athens of 
the Milan Secolo stated on December 14 that a German submarine has been 
sunk in the Black Sea off the Bulgarian port of Varna, and that-a Turkish 
torpedo-boat has been sunk in the Sea of Marmora by the British. The 
Turkish cruiser Sultan Selim, formerly the German warship Goeben, went 
out into the Black sea, the correspondent adds, and was torpedoed, though 
the vessel was not seriously damaged.—Army and Navy Journal, 18/12. 


EAST AFRICA 

Tue East ArricAn ComMAND.—The announcement that a senior officer 
of rich and varied experience is to be placed in charge of the operations in 
East Africa may perhaps be accepted as a proof that the government have 
now decided that it is to us a matter of no small discredit that Germany 
should still, 17 months after the opening of war, be in full and cheerful 
occupation of one of the very largest, most important, and most profitable 
of their colonial possessions. The announcement of the appointment of 
General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien to command the British forces now 
in the country and the reinforcements which are to proceed thither should 
be guarantee sufficient that the work of conquest will now be efficiently 
carried out, and that the forces necessary for the purpose will be forth- 
coming.—Army and Navy Gazette, 18/11. 


GerMAN ARMED STEAMER “KINGANI” SuNK.—The German armed 
steamer Kingani surrendered on December 26 to the British naval expedi- 
tion on Lake Tanganyika, in Central Africa, it was announced in an official 
statement January 5. “ The action lasted 10 minutes,” adds the statement. 
“ All the officers were killed, and the steamer, despite its sinking condition, 
was brought into port.”—Army and Navy Journal, 8/1. 
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ATLANTIC 


Britis CRrUISeRS OFF AMERICAN Ports.—Another protest against the 
presence of British cruisers near New York and other American ports has 
been made to Great Britain by the State Department. The explanation by 
the British Government of the chase of the Wagner liner Vineland, while 
on her way from New York to Newport News, has been accepted as satis- 
factory, but the incident is made the basis of a new protest against British 
cruisers on patrol just outside the three-mile limit in the neighborhood of 
American ports as an annoying and wunwarrantable interference with 
American commerce.—Army and Navy Journal, 25/12. 





« 


GERMAN STEAMER AT Larce.—Captain Drake, of the British steamer 
Torugero, reports that the German merchantman Prinz August Wilhelm, 
which fled for safety to the Colombian port of Santa Marta at the be- 
ginning of the war, steamed out of the harbor on the night of November 11 
in the direction of Haiti—Reuter, Naval and Military Record, 24/11. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


British Navy on THE DANuse.—Satisfactory news has come through 
this week of the whereabouts of Admiral Troubridge and the naval brigade 
which was doing such good service at Belgrade on the Danube. A tele- 
gram from Admiral Troubridge, dated Mitrovitza, November 20, stated 
briefly, “ All well.” If the news of the arrival at Salonika is correct, the 
journey must have occupied about 10 days. The existence and work of this 
naval contingent in Serbia is one more proof of the widespread and varied 
activities of our naval forces in the war.—Army and Navy Gazette, 4/12. 


Losses oF THE British MercHANT MArineE.—Last month the British 
Admiralty gave out valuable statistics regarding the losses of merchant 
ships during the war. The number of British merchant ships sunk by sub- 
marines was 183, of which 93 were destroyed by torpedoes. In addition to 
these, 175 British fishing vessels were sunk. At the outbreak of the war, 
Great Britain possessed 11,028 ships—about 40 per cent of the world’s 
shipping. Because the 2845 merchant ships of the German and Austrian 
fleets had been destroyed or driven into port, the proportionate strength of 
the British merchant navy had been considerably larger than 40 per cent. 
Due to the activity in shipbuilding, the losses of the British merchant 
marine have been more than offset by its growth, the fleet being larger by 
88 ships and 343,616 tons than it was when the war commenced.—Scientific 
American, 4/12. 


GERMAN Report oF British MERCHANT LosseEs.—It is stated on competent 
German authority, says the German Overseas News Agency, that since the 
beginning of the war to the end of November last 734 enemy ships, with a 
tonnage of 1,447,628 tons, were destroyed. Of these, 568, with 1,079,492 
tons, were destroyed by submarines, and 93, with 94,709 tons, by mines. 
the ships destroyed 624, with 1,231,944 tons, were British, which means a 
loss of 5.9 per cent of the total British tonnage.—Shipping IIlustrated, 1/I. 


British Device ror DestroyING SUBMARINES.—British cruisers are en- 
ticing German submarines to destruction by disguising themselves as tramp 
steamers. Captain Anderson, of the Noordam, Holland-American Line, 
reports that he was steaming near a dingy looking ship, whose wooden sides 
and upper works and unpainted funnel proclaimed her a tramp. Suddenly 
a submarine rose not far from the tramp, and the captain, with another 
officer, crawled out on deck to hail their intended victim. Without warning 
the wooden sides fell away from the supposed tramp steamer, disclosing a 
fully armed British cruiser. A broadside riddled the submarine with shells. 
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The wounded officers were rescued and are now prisoners in a British 
hospital—Army and Naval Journal, 11/12. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING War LossEs.—We take the following from a return 
issued by Lloyd’s Registry of the number, tonnage, and nationality of steam 
and sailing vessels totally lost by war and by misadventure, condemned, etc., 
during the quarter ending June 30, 1915, as reported up to November 10, 
1915, and showing also the number and tonnage of vessels owned in each 
country. The tonnage given is gross for steam vessels and net for sailing 
vessels. (Vessels under 100 tons are not included in this return.) 








Vessels Owned 


According to War Total Percentage of 
Lloyd’s Register-| Losses Losses Total Losses of 


Frac Book, 1915-16 
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No. No.| To No. Vessels| Tonnage 
No Tons No. Tons bee Tons Owned, se 








( ! | 
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United Kingdom..,.......... 0285 | 19,541,368 | 141) 212,316, 165) 237,975. 1-78 1.22 
EE SE er eer ee | 2068 | 1,732,700 2} 7,414) 14) 14,994) 0.68 | 0.87 
America_ (United States of). 2580 | 3,522,933 11 3,831), 32) 26,978) 1.24 | 0.977 
Austro-Hunvgarian............ FO Ae ee Soe bai eae eA Poa eatrawesarelesséxe se rt iery 
ee? La sin dys Vsslgg eho des 835 | 854,996 8 14,993 9) 15,756 1.08 | 1.84 
Se atta el erate 809 | 1,522,547 4 7,033) 10} 14,162) 1.24 | 0.93 
PEE Balch sss ob es 109A Ls tole ble 1539 | 2,285,728 7| 5,822) 11) 14,844) 0.71 | 0.65 
NS vhs 39.005 k de emeswe 2166 | 4,706,027 I 2,457 2; 2,615; 0.09 0.06 
SET hike '0a'00.0543 snes aapa:s ee 1177, | 1,736,545 1] 1,373] 6) 12,271} 0.51 0.71 
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SE rn rer ree 2174 | 2,$29,188 | 19 32,013) 25) 37,442) 1.15 1.48 
SN bans wepdincive o daxade 1256 | 1,054,762 11) 13,294; 12| 13,885) 0.96 | 1.32 
Nid 64 « dnadh46eu'naaee< 642 SOG FOE jo capicsesicees 3 4,926) 0.47 0.55 
MPRONMIN E5055 0 dsddsceccieket de 1462 1,1.2,883 12 13,681; 15 18,433) 1.03 1.64 
Other European countries....|......je006 hath 5| 6,877; 5 OO nn a dalaaia « 3m pol 
Central and South America «.)......)...scsccccssleoes isheaeees ese, BAA BAe id 
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—Engineering, 10/12. 





























NAVAL MILITIA NOTES 
Prepared by LreuTENANT (J. G.) A. S. CARPENDER, U. S. Navy 





AUTHORIZATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 


Section 4 of the Naval Militia Act of February 16, 1914, states in part 
as follows: 

“That when the military needs of the Federal Government, arising from 
the necessity to execute the laws of the United States, suppress insurrection, 
or repel invasion, cannot be met by the regular forces, the Naval Militia 
qualified as herein provided and any existing Naval Reserve now or here- 
after organized shall be called into the service of the United States in 
advance of any volunteer naval force which it may then be determined 
to raise.” 

Section 5 of the same act states in part as follows: 

“That every officer and enlisted man of the Naval Militia who shall 
be called forth in the manner hereinbefore prescribed shall be mustered 
for service without further professional examination previous to such 
muster, except for those States and Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia, if the case may so be, which have not adopted a standard of pro- 
fessional and physical examination prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Navy for the Naval Militia, and whose officers and petty officers shall not 
have been examined and found qualified in accordance therewith by boards 
of officers which shall be appointed by said Secretary.” 

It will be seen from the above: first, that the Naval Militia and any 
existing Naval Reserve shall, in time of need, be called into the service 
of the United States in advance of any volunteer naval force; and second, 
that officers and enlisted men of the Naval Militia shall be mustered for 
service without further professional examination previous to such muster, 
provided their states have adopted a standard of professional and physical 
examination prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy for the Naval 
Militia, and provided they have been examined and found qualified in 
accordance therewith by boards of officers which shall be appointed by 
said secretary. 

The importance of having a Naval Militia of ample strength and whose 
officers and enlisted men are qualified professionally and physically is at 
once apparent. By the terms of the Naval Militia Act, the creation of 
professional and physical standards which will accomplish this end, and 
the appointment of professional and medical examining boards to examine 
the Naval Militia in accordance with such standards, devolve upon the 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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GENERAL NATURE OF EXAMINATIONS 


Navy Department General Order No. 153 establishes the qualifications 
required by the Navy Department of Naval Militia personnel, and in this 
general order is included the specific “ scope examinations ” for all officers 
and enlisted men. 

Navy Department General Order No. 150 prescribes the physical examina- 
tions for Naval Militia officers and enlisted men and gives in detail all 
the physical requirements which must be met. 

It will thus be seen that the Navy Department has accomplished the 
first step, and established professional and physical standards for the 
Naval Militia. 

The states, must, to comply with the Naval Militia Act, adopt these 
standards for their Naval Militia. This matter has been taken up with 
the governors of all states having Naval Militia organizations. The 
militia laws in the various states differ materially. In many cases these 
standards can be adopted by executive order of the governor, while in 
others the approval of the state legislature is necessary, and as in some 
states the meetings of the legislature are bi-annual, the final adoption by 
all states of the above standards cannot be accomplished without con- 
siderable delay. However, the necessary action has been taken and the 
final adoption by all states will be accomplished with as little delay as 
possible. 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING EXAMINATIONS 


The Secretary of the Navy is required to appoint boards to conduct the 
above-mentioned examinations. To this end, boards composed of officers 
of the regular navy and known as “ Naval Militia Examining Boards” 
have been convened in Washington, D. C., to prepare questions and mark 
the professional examinations of the following Naval Militia officers: 

Line Officers (Line Duties Only). 

Line Officers (Engineering Duties Only). 

Medical Officers. 

Pay Officers. 

Marine Officers. 

Chief Boatswains and Boatswains. 

Chief Gunners and Gunners. 

Chief Machinists and Machinists. 

Chief Carpenters and Carpenters. 

Chief Pay Clerks and Pay Clerks. 

Chief Pharmacists and Pharmacists. 

The examinations of enlisted men will, by the provisions of General 
Order No. 153, be conducted by the Naval Militia officers, and the results 
reported to the Division of Naval Militia Affairs. 

The actual examinations of officers are conducted by naval officers 
designated by the department for the various localities and known as 
“Supervisory Examiners.” 
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In order that the states might comply with the terms of the Naval 
Militia Act and the officers and enlisted men be qualified prior to February 
16, 1917, at which time the provisions of the act become effective, it was 
decided to hold examinations for officers at four different times as follows: 

(a) October 15, Igrs. 

(b) April 15, 1916. 

(c) October 15, 1916. 

(d) February 1, 1917. 

Officers may take all, or any parts of the examination for their rank or 
grade at any of these examinations, the only requirement being that all 
officers now in the Naval Militia fully qualify prior to February 16, 1917, 
for the rank or grade they hold. After that date all officers who take 
the examinations for promotion, or entering the Naval Militia as an 
officer, will be required to take the entire examination at one time. 

At this time it is only necessary to consider the present requirements, 
those in effect before the Naval Militia Act finally becomes effective. 

“Applications to take Naval Militia Examinations” are made by in- 
dividual officers, through the adjutants general of their states, to the 
Division of Naval Militia Affairs, the adjutant general stating in each case 
the rank or grade of the officer, and the parts of the examination in which 
he desires to be examined. The Division of Naval Militia Affairs has 
established dates prior to which applications to take the examinations must 
be received, and no requests received after those dates are considered. 

The applications are forwarded to the Bureau of Navigation, which 
bureau issues, for each officer wishing to appear, an “ Authorization to 
Appear for Naval Militia Examination,’ and forwards them to the Naval 
Militia Examining Board concerned. This board prepares questions in the 
various subjects for each applicant, and these questions are then sent sealed, 
via the Division of Naval Militia Affairs, to the “ Supervisory Examiner,” 
who conducts the actual examination, and forwards the papers, via the 
Division of Naval Militia Affairs, to the proper Naval Militia Examining 
Board in Washington for marking. 

The officers are informed of the results, and a notation is made on their 
individual record cards in the Division of Naval Militia Affairs of the 
parts in which they have qualified. 

The physical examinations are conducted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of General Order No. 150. These examinations are made by 
medical officers of the Naval Militia, or when the number of Naval Militia 
medical officers is not sufficient, by medical officers of the organized militia 
or medical practitioners of known reliability. These officers are nominated 
by the governor of the state, and appointed by the Secretary of the Navy. 
The results of the examinations are made a part of the health record of 
officers and enlisted men, and results are reported to the Division of Naval 
Militia Affairs. 

The same restrictions governing the adoption of General Order No. 150 
by the various states hold as in the case of General Order No. 153. Several 
states have adopted both general orders and in several instances the medical 
boards have been appointed, and physical examinations are being conducted. 
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By the establishment of professional and physical standards and the 
appointment of boards for the examination of the Naval Militia in accord- 
ance with these standards, the Navy Department has compiled with the 
sections of the act quoted above and has gone far towards the creation 
of a qualified Naval Militia which shall be available for immediate call. 

There is still much to be accomplished. The states must adopt the 
general orders as standards and the Navy Department must complete its 
examinations, but the initial steps have been taken and the results will, it is 
believed, be very materially worth while. 

The first examinations of -Naval Militia officers were held on October 
15, 1915. At this time 258 applications for examination were received from 
all ranks and grades in all corps. The applications were in the majority 
of cases for certain parts of the examinations, while in some cases they 
were for all parts. After questions had been issued for all the officers, it 
was impossible, due to various reasons, for some to take the examinations, 
and about 60 sets of the questions were returned for cancellation. The 
reports of the results of the examinations have not yet all been received 
from the boards concerned, but to date 39 officers of different corps have 
been found fully qualified professionally for the ranks and grades they hold 
in the Naval Militia, while others have qualified in many parts. The results 
of the examinations show that the Naval Militia officers are seriously trying 
to prepare themselves for the service of the United States in time of war, 
and the spirit and interest shown are very commendable. 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM EXAMINATIONS 

The benefits to the navy are great, in that there is obtained a body of 
Naval Militia officers and enlisted men, equipped and ready for service, 
who have been found professionally qualified in accordance with standards 
of professional qualification established by the Navy Department, and who 
are thus eligible, provided their states have adopted the Navy Department’s 
standards, to be called into the service of the United States without further 
professional examination. 

A physical examination in accordance with the provisions of General 
Order No. i50 is required prior to being mustered into service, unless, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy, the emergency is deemed 
sufficiently urgent to warrant deferring this examination until after the 
muster, in which case it will be held as soon as practicable thereafter. In 
any event, a physical examination is required, and all officers and enlisted 
men found qualified are thus available for instant call. 

The Naval Militia, when called into service, retain their status as Naval 
Militia. Officers are designated by their rank or grade “in the Naval 
Militia in the service of the United States,” and the same is true of the 
enlisted men for their rank or rate. The Naval Militia insignia is retained 
on the uniforms ef both officers and enlisted men. 

When it is realized that there are fully equipped and ready for service, 
approximately 600 officers and 8000 enlisted men thus made available for 
the navy, the full value of a Naval Militia is apparent. 

There are also certain benefits to the Naval Militia. 
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“ Certificates of Qualification” have been approved by the Navy Depart- iza 
ment for issue to Naval Militia officers who fully qualify professionally. ! pr 
; These certificates will be signed by the Secretary of the Navy and will 
: certify that the officer concerned is eligible to be called forth by the Presi- | ex! 
; dent of the United States as an officer “in the Naval Militia in the service Gu 
H of the United States,’ without further professionai examination. 
's The Naval Militia must be called out before volunteers, so that officers col 

and enlisted men who are qualified may be reasonably assured of being or 

able to serve the country in time of war. bre 

4 als 
OBLIGATIONS ASSUMED BY THE NAVAL MILITIA ins 

There is also a certain obligation to the Federal Government assumed of 
by the Naval Militia. pre 
Section 5 of the Naval Militia Act provides that any officer or enlisted om 

man of the Naval Militia so qualified—viz., professionally and physically— ing 
who shall refuse or neglect to present himself for such muster upon being 
called forth, shall be subject to trial by court-martial, and shall be punished 
as such court-martial may direct. | 
| 
RESULTS | va 

From this it is seen that Naval Militia officers and enlisted men whose 
4 states have adopted the standards of professional and physical examinations 
te prescribed by the Navy Department, and who have been examined by boards 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy and found qualified in accordance 
M with such professional and physical standards, are eligible to be called into ] 
id the service of the United States, and are subject to court-martial if they fol 
kg: fail to present themselves. in 
d It is endeavored in the above notes to set forth, in general, the examina- to 
: tions required of the Naval Militia, the method of conducting these un 
ts examinations, and the results obtained. 

EXPLANATION OF NAVAL MILITIA EXAMINATIONS 

The examinations for Naval Militia officers, for all corps, are divided 

into two general divisions. 

Division I, “ Record Examination,” is subdivided for all corps into three of 

parts. Instructions governing the parts of this division have been prepared — 


by the “ Naval Militia Examining Boards” and contain full information 
pi covering this division of the examination. These instructions are similar 
for all corps, except the Medical Corps, and are as follows: 


ex) 

if INSTRUCTIONS GOVERNING Division I Gu 
“ Recorp EXAMINATION” For ALL Corps EXCEPT MEDICAL Corps oy 

i EXAMINATION FOR NAVAL MILITIA edt 
(For All Corps Other than Medical Corps) tio 


Division I. Record examination. 
Part 1. Submit a letter or testimonial from two or more reputable citizens (e) 
of your community (the commanding officer of your Naval Militia organ- 
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ization may be one of these), as to citizenship, moral character and 
professional standing. 

Part 2. Submit a signed statement giving a concise history of your 
experience in the Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Militia, Army, National 
Guard, Revenue-Cutter Service, Coast Guard, or Merchant Marine. 

Part 3. Write a letter to the Naval Militia Examining Board stating 
concisely: (a) The date and place of your birth; (b) school, institution 
or college at which you received your general education, the several 
branches studied, including any academic or post-graduate degrees received, 
also the exact title of any technical school or schools at which you received 
instructions; (c) date of graduation and any diploma received; (d) dates 
of licenses or registrations obtained; (e) opportunities you have had for 
practical work in the profession or calling for which you are being 
examined; (f) any additional information from which professional stand- 
ing may be judged, together with your occupation or profession. 


Form of Letter 


Cuicaco, ILLINoIs, August 5, 1912. 
The President and Members of the Naval Militia Examining Board. 
GENTLEMEN : 
(Here follows the body of the letter.) 
Very respectfully, 
James Henry JACKSON. 


Nore.—In signing, write in full, giving all of your titles, and do not 
fold. The statement and letter called for by Part 2 and Part 3 must be 
in manuscript. The statement and letter called for by Parts 2 and 3 are 
to be numbered as directed in paragraph 2, of “Instructions” for officers 
undergoing examination. 


EXAMINATION FOR NAVAL MILITIA 
(For Medical Corps) 


Division I. Record examination. 

Part 1. Submit a letter or testimonial from two or more reputable citizens 
of your community (the commanding officer of your Naval Militia organ- 
ization may be one of these), as to citizenship, moral character and 
professional standing. 

Part 2. Submit a signed statement giving a concise history of your 
experience in the Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Militia, Army, National 
Guard, Revenue-Cutter Service, Coast Guard, or Merchant Marine. 

Part 3. Write a letter to the board stating concisely: (a) Date and 
place of birth; (b) school or college at which you received academic 
education, the number of years in attendance therein, the dates of gradua- 
tion, degrees, certificates or diplomas obtained therefrom; (c) name of 
school from which graduated in medicine; (d) year of such graduation; 
(e) interneship or resident physician in civil or military hospitals, duration 
of same; (f) licensed by State Board, with date of license; membership in 
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local, state or national medical societies; professional positions held; (g) 
any additional information from which professional standing may be 
judged; present occupation or profession. 

Form of Letter 

Cuicaco, ILttnNots, August 5, 1912. 
The President and Members of the Naval Militia Examining Board. 
GENTLEMEN : ‘ 
(Here follows the body of the letter.) 
Very respectfully, 
JAMES HENRY JACKSON. 


Note.—In signing, write in full, giving all of your titles, and do not 
fold. The statement and letter called for by Part 2 and Part 3 must be 
in manuscript. The statement and letter called for by Parts 2 and 3 are 
to be numbered as directed in paragraph 2, of “Instructions” for officers 
undergoing examination. 


Division II, “ Professional Examination,” is subdivided into a number 
of parts, varying with the corps, and each one of these parts is further 
divided into sub-parts. General Order No. 153 states the subjects covered 
by the parts of this division, and the further sub-parts give in detail the 
scope of the questions asked under each subject. Né explanation of the 
parts of this division is necessary, as they can be at once understood from 
General Order No. 153. 

Each set of “ Examination Questions ” sent out to Naval Militia officers 
is accompanied by a set of “Instructions for Officers of the Naval Militia 
Undergoing Examination.” These instructions give in detail full instruc- 
tions covering the method to be followed in taking examinations, preparing 
and numbering papers, etc. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“War Obviated by an International Police.” ‘The Hague, published by 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1915; pp. 223. 


Probably every thoughtful person has indulged in speculation’as to the 
aftermath of the present great war, and as to the possibility of devising 
means for obviating future wars. 

This book is a collection of essays by writers, some of them distinguished, 
in various countries. The majority of the essays were written prior to the 
outbreak of the war. 

The underlying thought in nearly every one of the articles is that the 
peace of the world could be and should be guaranteed by an international 


‘ agreement supported by an international navy and army. 


Some of the writers do not see the necessity of having the international 
police force actually assembled in advance of any immediate need of its 
officers; while others plead for a force in being. 

The following is quoted from one of the essays by Professor Rafael 
Erich, of Finland. “It can easily be seen how difficult it would be to force 
a state that was itself at war, and therefore needed all its forces, especially 
its ships, for its own protection, to take part in an international execution 
on the ground of the obligation it had undertaken. But the police force 
must be one which can work with untrammeled effectiveness and rapidity, 
independent of political considerations and political necessities. From this 
it follows that the international force, or at any rate a portion adequate to 
the probable requirements, must be collected and localized in a certain coun- 
try. That this country must not be a great power, or any state of political 
significance, is of course sufficiently obvious.” 

Among the American writers represented in the volume are ex-President 
Roosevelt and Rear Admiral Goodrich. T. W. K. 


“Nationality and the War.” By Arnold J. Toynbee. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 


This volume, completed in February, 1915, is an Englishman’s attempt to 
forecast and supply essential data for England’s policy in the new “ Con- 
gress of Vienna” which shall follow the war. “If the Western Powers 
win” is the hypothesis on which, naturally and properly enough, all his 
speculations must be based, and the failure of which would throw out all 
his conclusions. Such scientific and foreseeing preparation for the diplo- 
matic struggle which will inevitably follow decisive military results seems 
entirely justified; and Mr. Toynbee appears well fitted by geographical 
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knowledge, fair-mindedness, and political insight to assume a part in the 
task. 

His contention is that the hope of England and her allies for a reasonably 
enduring peace lies in offering terms that shall not needlessly punish or 
humiliate Germany, or leave her with a standing grievance and thirst for 
revenge. A “disinterested” treatment of the Germans is in his opinion to 
England’s “highest interest,” and the best means of winning over the Ger- 
man people from the Prussian governmental machine. 

His plans for future peace rest on no Utopian disarmament or limitation 
of armaments, either voluntary or forced. “ Armament,’ he remarks, “ is 
self-preservation, and self-preservation is the last sovereign right that a 
sovereign state will surrender.” Indeed, the momentous problems to be 
faced in the future, when the scene shifts to Asia and the Pacific, are so 
clearly foreshadowed in his own discussion that common prudence would 
thrust such remedies aside. 

But, while the writer does not regard international control of armaments 
as immediately practicable, his discussion throughout assumes some form 
of international co-operation. ‘The past “ Concerts of Europe”’ have fallen 
to pieces because of their efforts to establish a permanent, iron-clad status 
quo, regardless of the fact that nations are not dead bodies but living or- 
ganisms in constant growth or decay. His aim, then, is to devise some 
kind of permanent diplomatic or judicial machinery to adjust the difficul- 
ties which this growth and decay necessarily involve. Such international 
control would make no attempt to interfere in differences which are the 
exclusive concern of two sovereign powers, and involve their sovereign 
rights. Its legitimate sphere of action would be in cases such as the fol- 
lowing: (a) regulating and apportioning the influx of immigration and 
capital into unexploited areas, such as Asia Minor and parts of Africa; (b) 
establishing “ strong government” in backward states; (c) maintaining neu- 
tralized states; and (d) safeguarding commercial rights of way, such, for 
example, as he postulates for Russia through Norway to an ice-free port, 
or for Poland down the Vistula to the Baltic, or for all nations through 
the Dardanelles. Thus, he trusts wars may be in some measure avoided if 
their possible causes are dealt with by concerted action, in time. The 
present war might have been avoided if all Europe had set its diplomacy 
actively at work in the Balkans when Austria first cast her eyes in that di- 
rection. Again, “It would probably never have arisen if the violation of 
Belgium had automatically mobilized against Germany the active interven- 
tion of every European state.” 

Space prevents detailed review of the specific proposals Mr. Toynbee 
offers for the settlement of national and racial ambitions in Europe and the 
Near East. In general, his aim is to adjust boundaries to nationalities, in 
so far as the demands of nationality are not completely incompatible with 
geographical, commercial, or strategical requirements. Nationality he re- 
gards as determined by several factors—common territory, common lan- 
guage and literature, common traditions or memories of the past, common 
religion—any one of which may, as in examples which he cites, be sufficient 
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to create national consciousness despite the absence of the rest. His method, 
whenever practicable, is to leave the choice of allegiance to a plebiscite of 
the people immediately concerned. The proposals based on this scheme are 
in part as follows: 

1. Germany to get back her African possessions. 

2. The fate of Alsace-Lorraine to be determined by a plebiscite by dis- 
tricts. 

3. Denmark to receive the Danish-speaking parts of Schleswig down to 
a line not far north of the Kiel canal. 

4. Poland to be established as an autonomous principality under Russian 
suzerainty, but with Russia debarred from pushing her military line beyond 
her present frontier. 

5. Austria-Hungary to be dismembered; German-speaking Austria going 
to Germany, Hungary becoming an independent Magyar state with choice 
of allegiance offered to her alien dependencies, and the southern Slavs of 
Croatia and Bosnia forming an independent state with an outlet at Fiume. 

6. The Balkan states, together with Hungary and Bosnia-Croatia, to be 
linked loosely in a Zoll-Verein, or customs union, with their individual 
boundaries somewhat altered to coincide with national sympathies. 

7. The Dardanelles and adjoining territory to be internationalized under 
some form of neutral control. 

8. Anatolia, or Asia Minor, to be divided into spheres of influence among 
Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy and Greece. 

g. Arabia to be set up as an independent state. 

10. Persia to retain her independence, but with a large Russian sphere of 
influence south of the Caspian, and a similar British sphere in eastern 
Persia. 

Such wholesale redistribution and “ devolution ” may seem highly chimer- 
ical; but the mere proposal of such changes gives some idea of the prob- 
lems to be faced. Even if one rejects the author’s conclusions, one will 
find in his survey of geographical configuration and resources, and race 
distribution, with the admirable illustrative maps, a most valuable review 
of European history. The volume is in a class quite above the ordinary 
mushroom growth of “books about the war.” A. F. W. 


“Examples in Magnetism.” By Prof. F. E. Austin. 


This volume, which is similar in style to several others of an elementary 
nature by the same author, is in reality the treatment of the bar magnet as 
usually found in physics. It embodies the elements of trigonometry and 
certain fundamental definitions of mechanics. There follows a series of 
problems in elementary magnetism many of which apply to compass work. 
To persons who have covered the usual academic work in physics there is 
nothing novel, and particularly to those who have subsequently dealt with 
compass phenomena. As in the case of the companion volumes to this one, 
its principal use will be by correspondence course students who have not 
at hand adequate instruction either in magnetism or in some of the me- 
chanical principles involved in their useful application. H.'G. K. 
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“Peace and War in Europe.” By Gilbert Slater. 122 pp. (New York, 
E, P. Dutton & Company, 1915). 


The author, who is principal of Ruskin College, Oxford, attempts a wide, 
though cursory, review of the forces working for peace and for war in order 
to obtain new light on the maintenance of peace. He concludes that in the 
general evolution of society the forces of peace are continually growing. 
In the geographical extension of economic interests and of personal rela- 
tions and in the growth of an international world culture, and elsewhere, he 
finds a social tendency which ignores frontiers and is entirely out of har- 
mony with international war. 

Examining the forces making for war, he finds that outlook also reassur- 
ing. As to economic forces, he says, the profits that capitalists make out 
of war are insignificant compared to the losses that war brings upon the 
witole body of wealth owners. In the field of religion, he continues in a 
most interesting chapter, wars of the Cross and the Crescent are almost 
ended, and the ethical appeal of improving the racial stock is gaining, faster 
than ever before, power against the ethics of Odinism, or the Religion of 
Valor. He takes up thirdly, the political conflicts of nationalities and 
empires and, fourthly, dangers from the organizations which a nation 
creates for its defense, but which seek their own advancement at the expense 
of the nation and society as a whole. 

In terms of policy, he indicates three lines of action: 

1. Since the forces of peace, if only they can get organized, are stronger 
than the forces of war, an “inevitable” war should be postponed. 


2. But the main struggle should be to create an international moral: a } 
3. Win for society as a whole the power of controlling its belli™ 


organs. 

Among many other specific suggestions is that of abolishing profit from 
munitions of war, and also that of establishing an International Court of 
Honor. While recognizing “that, as a fact, the prevailing level of morality 
of state action in international relations is appallingly low ” the author hopes 
that through the activities of such a court the power of the world's public 
opinion might, in time, replace the power of war in settling issues between 
nations. 

Though somewhat partisan, the book springs from an alert and widely 
ranging mind and is well worth reading. CC. es 


“How Diplomats Make War.” By a British Statesman. (New York, 
B. W. Huebsch, 1915). 


Of the anonymous author of this book we are told only that he is a 
“ British statesman” (presumably a member of the more radical group in 
Parliament), and that he is still connected with the government and “ stick- 
ing by the ship ”—though for what purposes and with what. heartiness of 
support one can best judge by his severe denunciation of British conduct and 
foreign policy before the war. 

When a writer with this or any other violent parti pris begins to delve 
into military and naval statistics and into the bewildering mass of ante- 
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bellum diplomatic correspondence, the reader may as well throw up his 
hands, certain that the author will be able to make out at least a plausible 
case for whatever he wishes to prove. Yet the contentions of this writer 
are significant, and one might well wish to see the same questions treated 
from a strictly non-partisan standpoint, without hyperbole, invective, or 
digressions. 

His main thesis is that Great Britain and Europe were betrayed into a 
needless war by secret diplomacy. England trusted her foreign policy to a 
privileged, virtually self-perpetuating class, subject to malign influences, 
out of touch with the people, and at last caught in their own tangled web. 
In the end she awakened to find herself bound by ententes, agreements, and 
“conversations ” of which she had hitherto known only vaguely, but which 
practically tied her hands and committed her to war. 

The first of the series of errors, to take the author’s point of view, from 
which this situation developed, was the Anglo-French Agreement of April 6, 
1904 (not published till November, 1911), giving England’s consent to the 
French and Spanish partition of Morocco. Conversations between British 
and French military and naval experts were held in January, 1906, and 
frequently later, though the fact was not publicly admitted till August, 1914. 
Conversations with Belgian military authorities were carried on in the 
spring of 1906 and again in 1912. In 1907 England reached an agreement 
with Russia. These understandings, to be sure, were conditional; and 
Sir Edward Grey could still tell Parliament, as he did on August 3, 1914, 
hat “it was free to decide what the British attitude would be, and that 
ze wortid have no secret agreement that we could spring on the house.” 
-et they were sufficient to release the British fleet from the Mediterranean. 
The Triple Alliance now faced the Triple Entente. Germany and Austria 
had to measure their military strength against England, France, and 
Russia. 

How clearly the force of these pledges was realized and the future 
forseen by those in a position to know, is revealed by a speech of Mr. 
Amery, a member of Parliament in close touch with the war office, in 
March, 1911. “The question,’ he said, “is whether we have a military 
force strong enough to render France secure in the event of attack. Ger- 
many has added 80,000 men to her army for the express purposes of 
strengthening the force that is to march through Belgium to crush the 
French left. It is on our expeditionary force that the brunt of that 
march would fall.” 

That England was bound by such compacts is perhaps generally admitted. 
The real question is whether or not she was forced into them; whether, 
in other words, Germany or England set the pace in the armament race 
which ended in war. Bearing on this point, the writer gives figures showing 
British and German naval expenditures in years preceding 1904: 


1897 Great Britain .......£21,972,000 Germany ..............£ 6,467,000 
1898“ ee: Sse n ee eeeeewees £ 5,972,000 
1900“ MeEETTTT ES tare rrr. £ 7,472,000 


190g “ “i . eee... £42,431,000 
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Shifting from cost to numbers, he gives the dreadnought and pre- 
dreadnought strength of the powers in the four years preceding hostilities: 


1910 IQII 1912 1913 
EE een aLel teats heen cas shes 48 52 60 67 
EE nGentbnencaes ¥ceeesaunen ess 22 25 29 37 
British and French |: .............. 63 67 81 88 
Germany, Austria, Italy ............ 34 38 43 48 


If there was any British retrenchment, the writer asserts that it was the 
result of diplomatic combinations; and the “naval holiday” proposed by 
Mr. Churchill for 1914 was at a time when Russia and France had just 
greatly increased their forces, the sums spent by the Entente and Alliance 
in 1913 being £96,000,000 and £43,000,000 respectively. 

“Oh for one hour of splendid isolation!” an English statesman is 
reported to have exclaimed in the trying period of August, 1914. But 
neither the facts nor the figures cited in this book are sufficient to answer 
satisfactorily the question where persistence in such isolation would have 
left England today; and whether she was not as vitally concerned in the 
maintenance of the so-called “continental system” in western Europe 
as is this country, for instance, in the maintenance of the present “ system” 
on the American continents. A. F. W. 
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It may appear early to take up the question of the next Alumni 
dinner, and although the Council have taken no steps in the matter 
looking to the appointment of committees, etc., yet the date of the 
dinner is fixed as the Thursday immediately preceding gradua- 
tion day. That will make the date, Thursday, June the first. 
The dinner will be given at the Naval Academy. 

Following the precedent established in recent years, of a class 
reunion every fifth year from the date of graduation, the Council 
would like to see all the classes the numerals of which end with 
1 or 6, start their plans for class reunions this year. 

To this end, the Secretary desires to get into communication 
with any member or members of the above classes who will take 
up the question of a class reunion, and he will be very glad indeed 
to offer his services and the use of any records that may happen to 
be in the Association’s files. 

There is reproduced below, a circular which will be mailed to 
every graduate who has not already paid his full subscription to 
the Farragut Window Fund. I am sure the secretary-treasurer 
of the committee would appreciate an early compliance with the 
request contained therein. The clerical work which has devolved 
upon him has been particularly onerous, and our prompt com- 
pliance will remove the necessity for the issuance of repeated 
appeals. 


Unitep States NAvAL ACADEMY GRADUATES’ ASSOCIATION 


To the Graduates of the U. S. Naval Academy: 

Three years ago, there came to be a rather general sentiment 
among the members of the Graduates’ Association that the time 
had come when the Graduates of the Naval Academy as a body 
should do something for the Academy. At the Annual Meeting 
held in June, 1912, it was decided by the members present that it 
would be a desirable thing for all the graduates of the Academy 
to unite in erecting a window in the Naval Academy Chapel to the 
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memory of Admiral David Glasgow Farragut. There is no 
memorial at the Academy to that noted officer. It was also 
deemed best that this effort should not be confined to the members 
of the Association alone, but that all graduates should be requested 
to join therein. 

Soon after the meeting, a postal-card vote was taken among all 
graduates whether members of the Association or not, with the 
following results: 


Panetile total votes. ii... 6 die ccssscsee RO 
NE RMON CORE ir ee bs wn oll be vice cldlows’ 1019 
EO ee ee ee 790 
SU MEMINTUENN foc 4S Sy c0!5\s, sig sin a oie bcs 128 
Paat Wnmemnnnet se ot et tee os dL Si 

—— 1019 


As a result of this extremely favorable action by the graduates 
as a whole, the members of the Association present at the Annual 
Meeting held in June, 1913, directed by resolution that the Council 
appoint a committee to select a design, raise subscriptions, and 
carry the project to a conclusion. This committee was duly 
appointed, after considerable deliberation, and consists of the 
following graduates: 

Rear Admiral J. C. Watson, U. S. Navy, Retired. 
The Superintendent of the Naval Academy, ex officio. 
Captain A. W. Grant, U. S. Navy. 

Hon. John W. Weeks, U. S. Senate. 

Captain S. S. Robison, U. S. Navy. 

Commander C. T. Jewell, U. S. Navy, Retired. 
Professor D. M. Garrison, U. S. Navy. 

This committee was duly organized with Rear Admiral Watson, 
its senior member, and Admiral Farragut’s personal friend and 
flag lieutenant, as Chairman, and Commander Jewell as its 
secretary-treasurer. 

Acting as authorized and directed by an overwhelmingly 
favorable vote of all the graduates voting, the Graduates’ Asso- 
ciation, through its Farragut Window Committee, proceeded 
with the work ;—and now finds itself bound by contract to the 
purchase of a window involving an expenditure of about $10,000, 
which obligation must be met by the Association. 

A statement of the beginnings of this project with a request to 
subscribe $5 was sent out in October, 1914, in the form of a cir- 
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cular letter addressed to graduates in command of fleets, squad- 
rons, and ships acting singly, naval stations and bureaus, and to 
graduates not in active service. It was hoped that this circular 
would reach all graduates and bring a ready response; but ap- 
parently it has not done so. So far only about goo graduates, or 
less than one-thitd the total number whose addresses are known, 
have responded, and their total subscription amounts to only $3825, 
an average of $4.25, instead of $5 as requested. This leaves at 
least $6000 yet to be collected. 

From the result of the vote on this proposition you will see that 
it is a matter in which the honor of every graduate is involved ; to 
default on the contract would be a disgrace to the service and to 
every officer in it, and would leave the officers of the Association 
each personally legally responsible for the sum involved. This 
disgrace, we are convinced, no graduate would willingly have us 
incur; and the only way for us to avoid it is for each and every 
one of us to make good on the $5 subscription that was originally 
planned by so large a majority vote. 

Now that the situation is clearly presented to you, the Council 
of the Naval Academy Graduates’ Association hopes and believes 
that you will at once forward to the Farragut Window Committee 
your subscription of $5, or if you have already subscribed a less 
amount, then a further sum so as to bring your total subscription 
up to the five dollars requested. The amount still due from you 
is shown on the enclosed slip, which you are requested to sign and 
send with your subscription to the treasurer in the enclosed 
addressed and stamped envelope. 

The reasons why it is desirable and only right that every 
graduate of the Naval Academy should join in erecting this gift 
to the Academy are so clear that the Council does not deem it 
necessary to reiterate them here; we therefore simply forward 
you this statement in order that you may know that the honor of 
the graduates of the Naval Academy is pledged, morally and 
financially, in this matter, and that up to date receipts have been 
anything but reassuring. It is sincerely hoped that the distribu- 
tion of this statement will awaken each and every graduate to a 
sense of personal responsibility in this matter, as incurred for him 
by the then Council of the Graduates’ Association, and by the 
Farragut Window Committee, on what cannot be considered as 
anything less than the most complete and sufficient authorization 
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possible from all the graduates as a body: and that subscriptions 
will therefore be received in the very near future to the full amount 
of the contract. 

The Association at its annual meeting directed that the subscrip- 
tion list be open only to graduates, believing that that would meet 
the wishes of the great body of graduates. 

You see the situation; what shall we do? Shall we default as a 
body on our contract, leaving a half dozen who, unfortunately 
for them, will be held individually responsible for the large sum 
involved? Or shall we rally as a body, proud to be known as 
graduates of the Naval Academy, and build with our individual 
subscriptions of $5, a memorial of the man and of the place where 
it is to stand. The answer rests with you individually and collec- 
tively. 

Hon. R. M. THompson, ’68. 

REAR ApMIRAL W. F. Futian, U. S. N., ’77. 
CuieFr Const. D. W. Taytor, U.S. N., ’85. 
Captain L. H. CHANDLER, U. S. N., ’88. 
Compr. J. F. Hines, U.S. N., ’92. 

Pror. D. M. Garrison, U. S. N., ’95. 

Lr. Compr. C. SHAcKForD, U. S. N., ’99. 


CHANGES IN REGISTER. 


188 Date ’42 Langhorne, John D. Res., Nov. 21, ’53, P. Mid.; Died, 
Nov. 24, 15, Washington, D. C. 
450 Class 61 Nichols, Smith W. Ret., Apr. 14, 82, Comdr.; Capt. 
(Ret.) ; Died, Nov. 18, ’15, Dorchester, Mass. 
56 “ '63 Ludlow, Nicoll. Ret., Nov. 1, ’99, R. Adml.; Died, Dec. 9, 
15, New York, N. Y. 
Manney, Henry N. Ret., Jan. 22, ’o6, R. Adml.; Died, 
Oct. 25, ’15, Point Loma, Cal. 
“ '69 Phelps, Thomas S. Ret., Nov. 7, ’10, R. Adml.; Died, 
Nov. 3, 715, Oakland, Cal. 
1115 72 McLean, Robert H. Res., Sept. 27, 88, Lt.; Died, Oct. 28, 
’15, Las Animas, Colo. 
1160 “73 Reynolds Alfred. Ret., Sept. 7, 715, R. Adml. 


unr 
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171 74 Holmes, Frank H. Ret., June 30, ’05, Capt.; Died, Sept. 8, 
’15, Rome, Italy. 

1230 “ '”75 Beatty, Frank E. Ret., Nov. 26, ’15, R. Adml. 

1263 “ 76 Sears, James H. Ret., June 30, ’10, Commo.; Died, Dec. 8, 


15, Rome, Italy. 
1377 “ %8& Knapp, John J. Died, Sept. 28, ’15, Capt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1427 “ —-’79 Brown, Guy W. Ret., June 30, 12, Commo.; Died, Oct. 30, 
’15, San Diego, Cal. 
1550 “ 81 Capehart, Edward E. Ret., Dec. 7, ’15, Capt. } 
1580 “ ’81 George, Charles P. Hon. dis., June 30, '83, N. Cdt.; Major 
(Ret.) Inf., U.S. A.; Died, Aug. 25,15, Fort Bliss, Tex. 
1681 “ '82 Gsantner, Otto C. Res., Apr. 17, ’86, Cdt. Engr.; Died, 
Nov. 10, ’15, Washington, D. C. 
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anaes Lewis C. Ret., Oct. 14, ’15, Lt. Col., U. S. Marine 

orps. 

Holden, Jonas H. Lost, Aug. —, ’15, Comdr,; in S. S. 
Marowijne, Caribbean Sea. 

Oak, Edson C. Res., Dec. 3, ’15, Lt. 

Selfridge, Duncan I. Res., Dec. 27, ’15, Lt. 

Woodruff, Charles A. Res., Nov. 10, ’15, Lt. 

Hughes Raleigh E. Dropped, Nov. 18, ’15, Lt. (J. G.). 

Cochrane, William F., Jr. Res., Dec. 15, ’15, Lt.; Care of 
Cuba Distilling Co., 27 William St., New York City. 

Holland, Paul L. Ret., Dec. 8, ’15, Lt. (J. G.). 

Du Bose, John W. Ret., Dec. 13, 15, Lt. (J. G.). 

Robertson, Robert S., Jr. Ret., Sept. 19. 15. Lt. ().G.). 

Porter, Henry H. Ret., Nov. 16,’ 7S Lt. joG, 

Force, Sargent. Died, Dec. 35°58) Lt, Portsmouth, Va. 

Brown, William P. Ret., Avg 13,. 15, Lt, Ch.G)s 

Harris, Frank M. Died, Oct. .1s."15. Lt. Cj. Gy near 
Richmond, Va. 

om George F. Res., Dec. 4, ’15, Lt. (J. G.), Danville, 


2. 

Rodgers, James L. Res., Nov. 30, 715, Lt. (J. G.)., 503 
Boulevard, Westfield, N. Y. 

Strickland, Samuel G. Ret., Sept. 18, ’15, Lt. (J. G.). 

Melvin, John T. Res., Aug. 20, ’15, Lt. (J. G.), Selma, Ala. 

Tracht, Stanley P. Ret., Sept. 14, ’15, Lt. (J. G.). 

Foutz, Charles L. Res., Oct. 2, 15, Ens., Greenville, Ohio. 

Henderson, Jesse R. Res., Dec. 7, ’15, Ens., Flemings- 
burg, Ky. 

McCown, James A. Died, Aug. 31, 15, Ens., Norfolk, Va. 

Laferty, Paul G. Res., Sept. 21, ’15, Mid., 301 Custom 
House Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Rockwell, Stephen G. Res., Oct. 9, ’15, Mid., L. S. & M. S. 
Ry. Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alexander, William A. Res., Oct. 9, 15, Mid., Laurel, Md. 

Ring, Morton L. Res., Oct. 9, ’15, Mid., 103 Greenleaf St., 
Quincy, Mass. 

Grimm, Henry F., Jr. Res., Oct. 9, ’15, Mid., 170 Magenta 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dollarhide, E. S. Res., Oct. 9, 15, Mid., Foreman, Ark. 
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NOTICE 


The U. S. Naval Institute was established in 1873, having for its object 
the advancement of professional and scientific knowledge in the Navy. 
It now enters upon its forty-third year of existence, trusting as hereto- 
fore for its support to the officers and friends of the Navy. The members of 
the Board of Control cordially invite the co-operation and aid of their 
brother officers and others interested in the Navy, in furtherance of the 
aims of the Institute, by the contribution of papers and communications 
upon subjects of interest to the naval profession, as well as by personal 
support and influence. 

On the subject of membership the Constitution reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII 


Sec. 1. The Institute shall consist of regular, life, honorary, and associate 
members. 

Sec. 2. Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and all civil officers attached 
to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or life members, 
without ballot, on payment of dues or fees to the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Members who resign from the Navy subsequent to joining the Institute 
will be regarded as belonging to the class described in this Section. 

Sec. 3. The Prize Essayist of each year shall be a life member without 
payment of fee. 

Sec. 4. Honorary members shall be selected from distinguished Naval and 
Military Officers, and from eminent men of learning in civil life. The 
Secretary of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an honorary member. Their 
number shall not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary members 
must be favorably reported by the Board of Control, and a vote equal to 
one-half the number of regular and life members, given by proxy or pres- 
ence, shall be cast, a majority electing. 

Sec. 5. Associate members shall be elected from Officers of the Army, 
Revenue Cutter Service, foreign officers of the Naval and Military pro- 
fessions, and from persons in civil life who may be interested in the pur- 
poses of the Institute. 

Sec. 6. Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially connected with the Navy 
and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100). 

Sec. 7. Associate members and life members, other than those entitled to 
regular membership, shall be elected as follows: “ Nominations shall be 
made in writing to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of the mem- 
ber making them, and such nominations shall be submitted to the Board of 
Control, and, if their report be favorable, the Secretary and Treasurer shall 
make known the result at the next meeting of the Institute, and a vote shall 
then be taken, a majority of votes cast by members present electing.” 

Sec. 8. The annual dues for regular and associate members shall be two 
dollars, all of which shall be for a year’s subscription to the UNITED STATES 
NavAL INstITUTE PROCEEDINGS, payable upon joining the Institute, and upon 
the first day of each succeeding January. The fee for life membership 
shall be thirty dollars, but if any regular or associate member has paid his 
dues for the year in which he wishes to be transferred to life membership, 
or has paid his dues for any future year or years, the amount so paid shall 
be deducted from the fee for life membership. 


ARTICLE: X 


Sec. 2. One copy of the ProcEepincs, when published, shall be furnished 
to each regular and associate member (in return for dues paid), to each 
life member (in return for life membership fee paid), to honorary mem- 
bers, to each corresponding society of the Institute, and to such libraries 
and periodicals as may be determined upon by the Board of Control. 


The ProckEpINcs are published every two months, and anyone may sub- 
scribe for them. The annual subscription is $3.00; single copies, 50 cents. 
Annual dues for members and associate members, $2.00. Fee for life 
membership, $30.00. 

All letters should be addressed U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis. Md., 
and all checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to the same. 














SPECIAL NOTICE 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY, 1917 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal, and a life-member- 
ship (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, is 
offered by the Naval Institute for the best essay presented on any subject 
pertaining to the naval profession. 

On the opposite page are given suggested topics. Essays are not limited 
to these topics and no additional weight will be given an essay in awarding 
the prize because it is written on one of these suggested topics over one 
written on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

The following rules will govern this competition: 

1. The award for the prize will be made by the Board of Control, voting 
by ballot and without knowledge of the names of the competitors. 

2. Each competitor to send his essay in a sealed envelope to the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer on or before January 1, 1917. The name of the writer 
shall not be given in this envelope, but instead thereof a motto. Accom- 
panying the essay a separate sealed envelope will be sent to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, with the motto on the outside and writer’s name and motto 
inside. This envelope is not to be opened until after the decision of the 
Board. 

3. The successful essay to be published in the Procreepincs of the Insti- 
tute; and the essays of other competitors, receiving honorable mention, to 
be published also, at the discretion of the Board of Control; and no change 
shall be made in the text of any competitive essay, published in the Pro- 
cEEDINGS of the Institute, after it leaves the hands of the Board. 

4. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best essay presented 
is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may receive “ Honor- 
able Mention” or such other distinction as the Board may decide. 

5. In case one or more essays receive “ Honorable Mention,” the writers 
thereof will receive a minimum prize of seventy-five dollars and a life- 
membership (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, 
the actual amounts of the awards to be decided by the Board of Control 
in each case. 

6. An essay not having received honorable mention may be published 
also, at the discretion of the Board of Control, but only with the consent 
of the author. 

7. The essay is limited to fifty (50) printed pages in the Proceepincs of 
the Institute. 

8. It is requested that all essays be submitted typewritten and in duplicate, 
if practicable ; essays submitted written in longhand and in single copy will, 
however, receive equal consideration. 

9. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given in lieu of the gold 
medal. 

By direction of the Board of Control. 

B. C. ALLEN, 
Lieut. Commander, U. S. N., Secretary and Treasurer. 
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PRIZE ESSAY TOPICS 


SUGGESTED AT THE INVITATION OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL 
BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL INSTITUTE, THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY, THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL WAR 
COLLEGE, AND THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE ATLANTIC, 
PACIFIC AND ASIATIC FLEETS. 


“The Mutual Relations of Gunnery and Tactics.” 

“The Place of the Naval Officer in International Affairs.” 

“ The Evolution of Naval Doctrine from National Character.” 

“The Training of Enlisted Personnel to Produce Modern Man-o - 
Warsmen: (a) Military Training; (b) Moral Training; 
(c) Education.” 

“The Organization, Employment and Training of Reserve Fleets 
and Flotillas.”’ 

“ A Personnel Reserve for the Naval Service.” 

“Value of Speed as an Offensive Element in Battleship Strategy 
and Tactics, as Compared with Armor.” 








LIST OF PRIZE ESSAYS 


1879 
meer oe Prize Essay, 1879. By Lieut.-Com. A. D. Brown, 


NavaL Epucation. First Honorable Mention. By Lieut.-Com. C. F. 
Goodrich, U. S. N. 
Nava Epucation. Second Honorable Mention. By Commander A. T. 
Mahan, U.S. N. 
1880 


“The Naval Policy of the United States.” Prize Essay, 1880. By Lieu- 
tenant Charles Belknap, U. S. N. 


1881 


The Type of (I) Armored Vessel, (II) Cruiser best suited to the Present 
Needs of the United States. Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant E. W. 
Very, U.S. N. 

Seconp Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 


1882 


Our Merchant Marine: The Causes of its Decline and the Means to be 
taken for its Revival. “Nil clarius aquis.” Prize Essay, 1882. By 
Lieutenant J. D. J. Kelley, U. S. N. 

“ MAIS IL FAUT CULTIVER NOTRE JARDIN.” Honorable Mention. By Master 
C. G. Calkins, U. S. N. 

“ SpERO MELIORA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieut.-Com. F. E. Chadwick, 


“CAUSA LATET: VIS EST NOTISSIMA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieutenant 
R. Wainwright, U. S. N. 
1883 


How may the Sphere of Usefulness of Naval Officers be extended in Time 
of Peace with Advantage to the Country and the Naval Service? 
“Pour encourager les Autres.”’ Prize Essay, 1883. By Lieutenant 
Carlos G. Calkins, U. S. N. 

“SEMPER PARATUS.” First Honorable Mention. By Commander N. H. 
Farquhar, U. S. N. 

“CULIBET IN ARTE SUA CREDENDUM EST.” Second Honorable Mention. 
By Captain A. P. Cooke, U.S. N. 


1884 


The Reconstruction and Increase of the Navy. Prize Essay, 1884. By 
Ensign W. I. Chambers, U. S. N. 


1885 


Inducements for Retaining Trained Seamen in the Navy, and Best System 
of Rewards for Long and Faithful Service. Prize Essay, 1885. By 
Commander N. H. Farquhar, U.S. N. 


1886 


What Changes in Organization and Drill are Necessary to Sail and Fight 
Effectively Our Warships of Latest Type? ‘‘Scire quod nescias. 
Prize Essay, 1886. By Lieutenant Carlos G. Calkins, U. S. N. 

Tue RESULT oF ALL NAVAL ADMINISTRATION AND EFFORTS FINDS ITS EXPRES- 
SION IN Goop ORGANIZATION AND THOROUGH DriLt on Boarp oF SuIt- 
ABLE SHIPS. Honorable Mention. By Ensign W. L. Rodgers, U. S. N. 
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1887 


The Naval Brigade: its Organization, Equipment and Tactics. “In hoc 
signo vinces.” Prize Essay, 1887. By Lieutenant C. T. Hutchins. 


1888 
Torpedoes. Prize Essay, 1888. By Lieut.-Com. W. W. Reisinger, U. S. N. 


1891 
The Enlistment, Training and Organization of Crews for our Ships of War. 
Prize Essay, 1891. By Ensign A. P. Niblack, U. S. N 
DISPOSITION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE FLEET: SHIP AND SQUADRON DRILL. 
Honorable Mention, 1891. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U. S. N 


1892 
Torpedo-boats: their Organization and Conduct. Prize Essay, 1892. By 
Wm. Laird Clowes. 


1894 
The U. S. S. Vesuvius, with Special Reference to her Pneumatic Battery. 
Prize Essay, 1894. By Lieut.-Com. Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 
Nava RerormM. Honorable Mention, 1894. By Passed Assistant Engineer 
F, M. Bennett, U. S. N 


1895 
Tactical Problems in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1895. By Lieut.-Com. 
Richard Wainwright, U. S. N 
A SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION AND OvuTLOOK IN Europe. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Coming War. Honorable Mention, 1895. By 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor, U. S.N. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF Our New Suips. Hon- 
orable Mention, 1895. By Naval Constructor Wm. J. Baxter, U. S. N. 
THE BATTLE oF THE YALU. Honorable Mention, 1895. By Ensign Frank 
Marble, U. S. N. 


1896 

The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle. Prize Essay, 1896. By Lieu- 
tenant A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 

THE ORGANIZATION, TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE OF THE Navy PERSONNEL 
AS VIEWED FROM THE SHIP. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieutenant 
Wm. F. Fullam, U. S. N. 

NAVAL APPRENTICES, INDUCEMENTS, ENLISTING AND TRAINING. The Sea- 
man Branch of the Navy. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Ensign 
Ryland D. Tisdale, U. S. N. 

THE CoMPosITION OF THE FLEET. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieuten- 
ant John M. Ellicott, U. S. N. 


‘ 1897 
oe Policy. Prize Essay, 1897. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, 


A Proposep UNniForM Course oF INSTRUCTION FOR THE NaAvAL MILITIA. 
eregorable Mention, 1897. By H. G. Dohrman, Associate Member, 

ToRPEDOES IN EXERCISE AND Battie. Honorable Mention, 1897. By Lieu- 
tenant J. M. Ellicott, U. S. N. 
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1898 
Esprit de Corps: A Tract for the Times. Prize Essay, 1898. By Captain 
Caspar Frederick Goodrich, U. S. N. 
Our Navat Power. Honorable Mention, 1898. By Lieut.-Com. Richard 
Wainwright, U. S. N. 
TARGET PRACTICE AND THE TRAINING OF GuN Captains. Honorable Men- 
tion, 1898. By Ensign R. H. Jackson, U. S.N. 


1900 
Torpedo Craft: Types and Employment. Prize Essay, 1900. By Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Jackson, U. S. N. 
THE AUTOMOBILE TorPEDO AND ITs Uses. Honorable Mention, 1900. By 
Lieutenant L. H. Chandler, U. S. N. 


1901 
Naval Administration and Organization. Prize Essay, 1901. By Lieuten- 
ant John Hood, U. S. N. 


1903 
Gunnery in Our Navy. The Causes of its Inferiority and Their Remedies. 
Prize Essay, 1903. By Professor Philip R. Alger, U. S. N. 
A Nava TRAINING Poticy AND System. Honorable Mention, 1903. By 
Lieutenant James H. Reid, U. S. N. 
SYSTEMATIC TRAINING OF THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE Navy. Honor- 
able Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant C. L. Hussey, U. S. N. 
Our Torrepo-Boat Frotmra. The Training Needed to Insure its Effi- 
ciency. Honorable Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant E. L. Beach, U. S. N. 


1904 
The Fleet and Its Personnel. Prize Essay, 1904. By Lieutenant S. P. Ful- 
linwider, U. S. 
A PLEA FOR A HIGHER PuysicaL, MorAL AND INTELLECTUAL STANDARD 
OF THE PERSONNEL FOR THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1904. By 
Medical Inspector Howard E. Ames, U. S. N. 


1905 
American Naval Policy. Prize Essay, 1905. By Commander Bradley A. 
Fiske, U. S. N. 
THE DepARTMENT OF THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1905. By Rear- 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U. S. N. 


1906 

Promotion by Selection. Prize Essay, 1906. By Commander Hawley O. 
Rittenhouse, U. S. N. 

THe ELements or Fieet Tactics. First Honorable Mention, 1906. By 
Lieut.-Com. A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE SEA OF JAPAN. Second Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Captain Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 

THe Purcuase System or THE Navy. Third Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U. S. N. 
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1907 

Storekeeping at the Navy Yards. Prize Essay, 1907. By Pay Inspector 
John A. Mudd, U.S. N. 

Battie REHEARSALS. A few thoughts on our next step in Fleet-Gunnery. 
ae — Mention, 1907. By Lieut.-Comdr. Yates Stirling, 
Uo SN, 

Tue Nava Proression. Second Honorable Mention, 1907. By Comman- 
der Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N. 


1908 

A Few Hints to the Study of Naval Tactics. Prize Essay, 1908. By 
Lieutenant W. S. Pye, U.S. N. 

Tue Money For THE Navy. First Honorable Mention, 1908. By Pay 
Inspector John A. Mudd, U.S. N. 

Tue Nation’s DEFENCE—THE OFFENSIVE FLEET. How Shall We Prepare 
It for Battle? Second Honorable Mention, 1908. By Lieut.-Com- 
mander Yates Stirling, U. S. N. 


1909 

Some Ideas about Organization on Board Ship. Prize Essay, 1909. By 
Lieutenant Ernest J. King, U. S. N. 

Tue Navy anp Coast Derence. Honorable Mention, 1909. By Commo- 
dore W. H. Beehler, U. S. N. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL EsTABLISHMENT. Honorable Mention, 
1909. By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U. S. N. 

A PLEA For PHysICAL TRAINING IN THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1909. 
By Commander A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 


1910 


The Merchant Marine and the Navy. Prize Essay, 1910. By Naval Con- 


structor T. G. Roberts, U. S. N. 
THE NAvAL STRATEGY OF THE Russo-JAPANESE War. Honorable Mention, 
1910. By Lieutenant Lyman A. Cotton, U.S. N. 


IQII 
ie | 7. Economy. Prize Essay, 1911. By Paymaster Charles Conard, 


Nava Power, Honorable Mention, 1911. By Captain Bradley A. Fiske, 


Wantep—First Arp. Honorable Mention, 1911. By Commander C. C. 
Marsh, U.S. N. 


IQI2 
Naval Might. Prize Essay, 1912. By Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U. S. N. 
(retired). 
InspecTION Duty at THE Navy Yarps. Honorable Mention, 1912. By 
Lieut.-Commander T. D. Parker, U. S. N. 


1913 
The Greatest Need of the Atlantic Fleet. Prize Essay, 1913. By Lieut.- 
Commander Harry E. Yarnell, U. S. N. ; 
Navy DEPARTMENT OrGANIZATION. A Study of Principles. First Honor- 
able Mention, 1913. By Commander Yates Stirling, Jr., U. S. N. 
TRAINED INITIATIVE AND Unity oF Action. Second Honorable Mention, 
1913. By Lieut.-Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 








oa 


3.40 List or Prize Essays 


1914 

The Great Lesson from Nelson for To-Day. Prize Essay, 1914. | By 
Lieutenant Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. Navy. 

Navat Po.icy as IT RELATES TO THE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE Fieet. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Captain 
John Hood, U. S. Navy. 

Oxp Principles AND Mobern AppLications. Honorable Mention, 1914. 
By Lieutenant Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. Navy. 

MILITARY PREPAREDNESS. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Naval Constructor 
Richard D. Gatewood, U. S. Navy. 


1915 
The Réle of Doctrine in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1915. By Lieu- 
tenant Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. Navy. 
Aw Arr FLEET: Our Presstnc NAvAL Want. First Honorable Mention, 
1915. By Lieutenant Commander Thomas Drayton Parker, U.S. Navy. 
gs Second Honorable Mention, 1915. By Ensign H. H. Frost, U.S. 
avy. 
DereNsE AGAINST SuRPRISE Torpepo ATTacK. Third Honorable Mention, 
1915. By Ensign R. T. Merrill, 2d, U. S. Navy. 














